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Chapter One 


Foreword 


by Commissioner Hazel Frank Gluck 


The statutory requirement to publish a new state Transportation Plan every five years gives 
us a welcome opportunity to review where we have been and to determine where we should be 
going. It is a valuable mechanism for assessing our mobility needs and for designing a plan to meet 
those needs. 

It is now 21 years since publication of the first comprehensive transportation plan. That 
publication followed by two years the creation of the New Jersey Department of Transportation 
(NJDOT). The authors of that 1968 document looked toward the future and saw a rapidly growing 
New Jersey. They laid out a detailed and ambitious construction program of new freeways, highway 
dualizations and railroad improvements which they thought would be vital to cope with their predic- 
tions of doubled traffic volume by 1988. 

Much has changed in New Jersey since 1968, including the demands placed on our transpor- 
tation system. We have virtually completed the transition from a “smokestack” economy to a “high 
tech” economy. Many have left the cities for the suburbs and are now struggling to determine how 
to reorganize our sprawling land use patterns. We have achieved a robust, forward looking economy 
that is the envy of the country. However, one of the side effects of this activity is that traffic has in- 
creased dramatically, although it has not quite doubled as had been predicted. Within this growth, 
suburb to suburb commuting has experienced the greatest surge. 
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A look back at the 1968, 1972 and 1984 
transportation plans provides an insight into the 
nature of some other changes. What has hap- 
pened to all the ambitious highway and transit 
improvement projects set out then? Many of 
these improvements have been built and are 
providing valuable service to our citizens today. 
Others will be completed during the course of 
this five-year plan. Others, because of 21 years 
of up and down funding, still remain. Reevalu- 
ation of some has shown that they no longer 
address the problems they were designed to 
ameliorate. Other proposals still make good 
transportation sense, but are no longer buildable 
in their original form because of new environ- 
mental regulations which reflect concern for our 
natural environment. 

Based on this knowledge, we know that a 
plan for the 1990s and beyond must be thought- 
ful. It must be flexible, dynamic and evolution- 
ary in approach, recognizing that the Department 
and the transportation community need to keep 
pace with a vibrant, growing, changing society. 
It must be broad enough in scope and thinking to 
encompass the social, environmental, economic 
and human needs of our state. It must be sophis- 
ticated in the analysis of rapidly changing prob- 
lems and the development of timely solutions. 
And it must plan for the allocation of scarce 
resources. 
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The theme of this 1989 plan, therefore, 
might be summarized as “managing our trans- 
portation future.” 

How will we manage our transportation 
future when the challenges are formidable? The 
NJDOT has positioned itself to face the chal- 
lenges of the future and is prepared to take 
vigorous and effective action in meeting these 
challenges. 

This 1989 plan presents in detail the 
Department’s analysis of our transportation 
present and future and offers a complete picture 
of the developing plans and programs that will 
take us into the 1990s and the next century. The 
main challenges of this plan are: 

1. Complete the necessary 

projects of the past; 

2. Preserve our existing 

transportation system; 

3. Reduce congestion; 

4. Integrate transportation 

development with land use plans; 

5. Promote transportation 

partnerships; and 

6. Promote mobility through better 

system management. 


1. Complete the necessary 
projects of the past. 


It is time to complete the vital projects 
we have inherited from the past. We must move 
expeditiously to complete those projects in 
which major preliminary engineering, design, 
purchase of right of way, and obtaining permits 
has already occurred and whose original pur- 
poses still are valid. 

Foremost among these is the completion 
of the Interstate Highway System in New Jersey. 
Barring any interruption in federal or state 
funding, these last missing links should be built 
and open to traffic by the end of this five-year 
plan. 

We must also try to complete the other 
missing links in the State Highway System. 
Long awaited new highways such as Route 19, 
Route 24, Route 129, Route 169 and others and 


long awaited transit projects such as the Secau- 
cus transfer should all be either completed or 
under construction by the end of the five-year 
plan period. 

In other cases, projects and proposals 
which have lingered on for decades must be re- 
examined. In too many cases, the Department 
has found itself spending valuable time and 
resources trying to build 20-year-old solutions to 
20-year-old problems when the solution may no 
longer be realistic and even the problem may 
have changed drastically. During the next five 
years the Department must move to identify 
those projects which cannot or should not be 
built. 


2. Preserve our existing 
transportation system. 


During the last five years, our nation’s 
decision makers have acknowledged the role 
infrastructure plays in our quality of life and 
ability to be economically competitive. As 
Governor Kean pointed out in this year's State 
of the State Message, the United States, and es- 
pecially New Jersey, is part of an international 
economic community, one that relies upon a net- 
work of public works improvements (sewer, 
water and transportation projects) dating back to 
the first part of this century or even into the last 
century. Study commissions, congressional 
committees, scholarly articles and best-selling 
books have all come to the same conclusion: 
that Americans must be prepared to spend 
billions of dollars every year to rehabilitate and 
replace our aging infrastructure or face economic 
decline. 

Funding for infrastructure — especially 
transportation infrastructure — must also be 
stable and predictable if it is to be effective. For 
example, our statewide bridge rehabilitation and 
replacement program requires the management 
of hundreds of projects — many of which will 
cost tens of millions of dollars — through a 
complex process of study, design, environmental 
analysis, right of way acquisition, and construc- 
tion that may last for several years. When we 


begin a project we need to know that the financ- 
ing to complete it will be available when it is 
ready to be constructed. 

In New Jersey important steps toward 
preserving our existing transportation system 
have been taken to meet this challenge. With the 
passage of the Public Transportation Act of 
1979, the Legislature created the New Jersey 
Transit Corporation to assume public ownership 
and responsibility for what was then a patchwork 
of bankrupt or financially starved railroads and 
bus companies. In the past ten years, NJ TRAN- 
SIT has established a unified network of rail and 
bus facilities and has reversed the effects of 
decades of deferred maintenance and deferred 
capital acquisition. 

In 1984 the Legislature took another step 
forward with passage of the New Jersey Trans- 
portation Trust Fund Authority bill, signed into 
law by Governor Kean. The act created a finan- 
cial mechanism to provide stable funding for 
transportation capital needs for the first time 
since 1947 when the state constitution was 
changed to prohibit dedicated funds for specific 
purposes. The act was renewed in 1988 to 
provide for seven more years of stable capital 
funding. 

This transportation plan documents the 
system preservation needs of New Jersey’s 
transportation system. That need cannot be 
ignored or wished away. It must be met head- 
on. Delay will result in costlier rehabilitation at 
a later date and increase current costs in moving 
people and goods along deteriorating roads and 
trackbeds. Furthermore, we must take whatever 
steps are necessary to avert bridge and roadway 
collapses in our state like those experienced in 
neighboring states. 

The plan identifies the “system preserva- 
tion” programs and the funding levels that will 
be needed to support those programs during this 
five-year period. These programs include the 
vital — and expensive — work of bridge re- 
habilitation and replacement, highway resur- 
facing, highway rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion, and transit replacement and renewal. This 
plan recognizes that before we significantly 


expand our system we must ensure that we are 
properly preserving and maintaining the highway 
and transit components. 

Under the resource allocation strategy 
discussed later in this plan, the Department has 
determined that, in a time of fixed funding, 
system preservation needs must be given a high 
priority. In the language of the State Highway 
Access Management Act, “The existing state 
highways which comprise the State Highway 
System were constructed at great public expense 
and constitute irreplaceable public assets.” The 
“replacement” value of our state transportation 
system, including highways, railroads and other 
assets, has been estimated to be more than $50 
billion. We have a responsibility to future 
generations to preserve and maintain that trans- 
portation system and we are determined to meet 
that responsibility. 


3. Reduce congestion. 


Probably the most vexing challenge 


facing the Department during the next five years 
will be the problem of congestion. 

Congestion is a growing problem 
throughout the country. In New Jersey, as the 
economy has grown, vehicle ownership has 
risen, and both employment centers and housing 
developments have been scattered almost ran- 
domly throughout the hills and farmlands with- 
out regard to the existing transportation network. 

How will we cope with this rising tide of 
congestion when traditional solutions don’t work 
well for this pattern? Adding lanes to an existing 
highway is often not practical because of exten- 
sive development along the highway. Even 
where it can be done, adding lanes is very expen- 
sive and may not provide the relief sought. Too 
often new lanes attract more development and 
more cars drawn by the added capacity and 
therefore bring no improvement in mobility. We 
need to begin to reduce vehicle miles travelled in 
New Jersey if we are to meet national air quality 
standards and we must do it while increasing 
total trips if our economy is to prosper. There- 


fs 


fore, reducing congestion should be thought of 
first in terms of projects which promote multiple 
occupant services such as public transit, car and 
van pools and exclusive transit ways. 

Construction of highways on new align- 
ment is almost impossible in New Jersey, the 
most densely populated state in the nation, be- 
cause of environmental regulations and commu- 
nity concerns. There is scarcely a square mile of 
New Jersey where a railroad station or a high- 
way lane can easily be built because of previous 
development, environmental concerns, protected 
lands, contamination or land that’s simply too 
expensive. Adding capacity to the existing 
transit system rarely impacts congestion because 
the demand for added capacity is in suburb to 
suburb commuting. 

When one of these traditional solutions to 
congestion is buildable and appropriate, the cost 
can be staggering. Adding a new lane-mile to 
the State Highway System typically costs about 
$5 million in 1989 dollars and an overpass can 
cost $20 million. In fact, as this plan will 
discuss in detail, a combination of constrained 
resources and increasing system preservation 
needs means that there will be very little money 
available for new capacity construction at the 
end of the five-year plan. 

What then can be done to meet conges- 
tion problems? 

First, we must be very selective about 
how we spend our limited new capacity re- 
sources. Only those proposals and projects 
which best advance our strategies and which 
have the highest cost-benefit ratios can be imple- 
mented. The Department has already established 
new proposal and project evaluation and priority 
mechanisms to help us make these tough deci- 
sions. Many will not be popular politically. But 
the political system must understand the con- 
straints and support the strategic goals or enact 
revenue enhancement to fund them. 

We can also pursue innovative and non- 
traditional solutions. These include system 
management techniques as well as better coordi- 
nation of land use planning with transportation 
planning. We must also compare the benefits 


gained by possible highway and transit improve- 
ments in the same corridor and be prepared to 
shift funds among modes in order to spend our 
limited funds in the most cost-effective manner. 

We must convince our citizens that they 
must be part of the solution if we are to be 
successful. 

In short, we must develop and pursue a 
comprehensive multi-faceted strategy for coping 
with congestion. 


4. Integrate the development of the 
transportation system 
with land use plans. 


New Jersey is a home rule state consist- 
ing of 21 counties and 567 municipalities. Local 
officials and planning boards must make deci- 
sions on an almost daily basis about the future 
development of their communities. A commu- 
nity’s master plan serves as a blueprint or a 
vision of what a community wants to become. 
However, the traffic and transportation systems 
are often best analyzed in a regional context. If 
viewed town by town, the result is often uncoor- 
dinated land use planning which fails to account 
for the effects major local decisions may have on 
neighboring municipalities and the region. In 
the interest of fostering progressive planning, the 
NJDOT has recently published a municipal 
handbook emphasizing the importance of Man- 
aging Transportation as a way to enhance local 
decisions and to help build a better regional plan. 

The process of developing New Jersey’s 
State Development and Redevelopment Plan 
calls foreach municipality to participate in 
shaping that plan through a process of “cross 
acceptance.” The NJDOT fully supports the 
efforts of the State Planning Commission to 
develop and implement an effective State Devel- 
opment and Redevelopment Plan. The Commis- 
sioner of Transportation is an ex officio member 
of the State Planning Commission. The Depart- 
ment will continue to work to help shape the 
plan and will strive to bring our policies into 
conformity with the plan once adopted. The 
philosophy behind the preliminary State Devel- 
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opment and Redevelopment Plan of promoting 
more efficient use of land not-only takes best 
advantage of our existing transportation system 
but also helps to channel development in ways 
that can be served by more cost-effective future 
transportation improvements. 

In the words of the Preliminary State 
Development and Redevelopment Plan 
(PSDRP): 

“New Jersey must find the means to 
repair and maintain its existing transportation 
system and road network, as well as its public 
transportation system. Its future economic well- 
being depends on it. However, simply adding 
new Capacity to the existing system will not 
satisfactorily resolve the dilemma. A thorough 
understanding of new commuter patterns alon g 
with the improved integration of land use and 
transportation is needed. Land use and trans- 
portation planning should be proactive and 
coordinated, rather than simply reactive to road 
improvements and construction. 

“The State Development and Redevelop- 
12 


ment Plan seeks to improve the integration of 
land use and transportation planning by encour- 
aging the concentration of development into 
mixed-use developments. The use of car and 
van pooling, as well as the use of public trans- 
portation, may then become more practical. The 
revitalization of older urban centers also expands 
these opportunities. Finally, prudent access 
management can obviate future development 
pressures when portions of the interstate or state 
highway system require improvement through 
less developed areas.” (PSDRP, Volume II, 

p. 14) 

The Department has itself been a leader 
in promoting the transportation/land use connec- 
tion. The three bill TRANSPLAN package, 
introduced in the Legislature in 1986, was a 
major new initiative stemming from the Depart- 
ment’s analysis of transportation problems — 
particularly the problems of growth corridors. 

In studying these suburban growth 
corridors, it became apparent to Department staff 
that transportation improvements alone could not 


solve the problems of mobility. Accordingly, the 
Department sought legislative authority to (1) 
better manage access to the State Highway 
System, (2) authorize the creation of special 
transportation financing districts in high-growth 
areas and (3) require better regional planning in- 
cluding the coordination of land use planning 
and infrastructure planning. 

The Department will also continue to 
promote the coordination of transportation 
planning with environmental needs. Great 
strides have been made in the past decade in 
designing and building transportation improve- 
ments which minimize disruption to the environ- 
ment. The Department has pledged to make 
continued improvements in this area. The 
Department believes that the public — and the 
public’s interest in environmental protection — 
will be best served when public agencies agree 
on clear goals and standards and on coordinated 
and efficient procedures for reviewing proposed 
transportation improvements. 


5. Promote transportation partnerships. 


In an era of limits and constraints, the 
Department realizes that it must reach out to 
forge partnerships with other transportation 
providers and private interests. 

The three major types of partnerships the 
Department has developed and intends to foster 
during the next five years are: 

¢ Public-Private Partnerships 

When the public sector is limited in its 
ability to deliver transportation improvements in 
a timely manner, the private sector is often 
willing to step in. For a developer, the success 
or failure of a development may hinge on the 
timeliness of a transportation improvement. 

In New Jersey, as in many other states, 
public agencies have come to rely more and 
more on contributions from developers to pay for 
improvements that were traditionally paid for 
from taxes but had to “wait their turn in the 
queue.” 

The Transportation Development District 
Act of the TRANSPLAN package provides a 


new and exciting mechanism for public-private 
partnerships. Local governments, developers, 
and the Department will be able to work together 
to establish transportation development districts 
in areas where rapid development has raced 
ahead of the ability of state and local govern- 
ment to make timely transportation improve- 
ments. Within one of these districts all the 
affected levels of government and the develop- 
ment community can develop a coordinated plan 
of critical improvements to be funded by devel- 
oper contributions as well as public funds. 

Public-private partnerships also involve 
new technology systems and adaptations of very 
old technologies. The state is now looking at 
automated guideways which have a potential to 
serve specific locations with specialized trans- 
portation needs. We can anticipate a significant 
role by the private sector in developing and even 
operating such systems. 

At the same time ferries are returning to 
New Jersey. Private operators are providing 
transportation to hundreds of commuters daily, 
without public funding. We must recognize the 
benefit they provide to our overall system and 
support them through connecting transit services 
and suitable access from the highway network. 

¢ State-Local Partnerships 

Full local participation is especially 
critical in balancing land development with 
transportation system development. Another 
issue which should be addressed is the proper 
assignment of some elements of the transporta- 
tion system to different levels of government. 
For instance, some segments of the State High- 
way System are really local roads in terms of the 
function they serve and should be under the 
control of local governments. Conversely, some 
roads now under local jurisdiction should proba- 
bly be considered for addition to the State High- 
way System. 

¢ Partnerships with 

Transportation Authorities 

Under its statutory mandate, the Depart- 
ment has developed formal and informal mecha- 
nisms for cooperative action with the various 
independent and bi-state transportation authori- 
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ties. The Legislature has also enacted legislation 
making the Commissioner an ex-officio member 
of the three New Jersey toll road authorities in 
order to improve the basis for statewide transpor- 
tation coordination. This offers the first true 
opportunity for coordination of transportation 
policy in New Jersey. It will take a while to 
undo the old independent mindset. Mechanisms 
of coordination such as these must be fostered in 
the future. The challenges are too big and our 
State is too small not to have full cooperation 
among these major transportation providers. 


6. Promote mobility 
through better management. 


We must manage our existing transporta- 
tion system to maximize its ability to move 
people and goods. Building large, expensive, 
traditional projects is not the only way to relieve 
congestion and to improve traffic flow. Very 
often lower cost techniques can be used for this 
purpose. We must find innovative ways to move 
more people through existing highway corridors, 
whether through exclusive bus lanes, reversible 
lanes, “smart” traffic signs and signals, or by 
other solutions. The Department has developed 
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and is already implementing a variety of pro- 
grams for innovative solutions. These include 
intersection improvements, increased parking at 
train stations, van pooling, traffic reduction 
ordinances, transportation management associa- 
tions (TMAs), computerization of traffic signals, 
and reduction of the frequency of driveway 
access points on state highways. 

Currently the Department is encouraging 
through a grants program the operations of 
TMAs because they are proven cost-effective 
methods for improving mobility. For instance, 
the cost of adding one lane in each direction for 
one mile of Interstate to increase capacity by 
1500 vehicles per hour is nearing $10 million. 
The Department, through grants of $400,000, has 
helped one county TMA keep 160 van pools on 
the road which remove up to 1600 single occu- 
pancy vehicles from our highways. 

The Department has been a leader and 
vigorous promoter of these techniques and 
during the next five years will devote steadily 
increasing amounts of resources to them. A state 
highway access management code will be writ- 
ten to implement the State Highway Access 
Management Act of 1989. 

The computer control of traffic signals, 
which is already being implemented on an 
experimental basis, is expected to be extended to 
key state highways. The successful pioneering 
of state and local partnerships in forming trans- 
portation management associations will be 
duplicated elsewhere. The future benefit of 
these and other system management techniques 
is tremendous. 

The Department will campaign for 
enactment of the county-municipal planning 
partnership amendments bill of TRANSPLAN 
while drafting the necessary rules and regula- 
tions for implementation of the Access Code and 
Transportation Development Districts. 

The Department is also now drafting 
what it sees as the next step in transportation 
land use legislation, an innovative bill which 
would empower the Department to become more 
actively involved in advanced and excess acqui- 
sition of right of way. Public investment in the 


location of a new freeway interchange creates a 
substantial increase in the value of land in the 
vicinity. In the future, the Department may wish 
to acquire a large tract of land for such a new 
interchange. As the interchange is designed and 
built, the Department could lease the adjacent 
parcels to the private sector for transportation 
compatible development. In the future, should 
the state need to increase capacity at that loca- 
tion, the state would not have to “repurchase” the 
land as it would already own it. 

As part of its effort to address the needs 
of the future, the Department will seek innova- 
tive and nontraditional funding mechanisms 
wherever these will help to narrow the gap 
between needs and resources. Mechanisms 
which might be explored include state built toll 
roads, private sector leaseback arrangements, tax 
incentives for mass transit, rail station joint 
development projects and so on. Both state and 
federal programs will be reviewed and recom- 
mendations made to encourage new techniques. 

To promote better long-range planning, 
better use of resources, and better management, 
the Department is committed to developing and 
implementing a strategic planning process. 
Strategic planning is a management tool used in 
many large public and private organizations for 
the purpose of helping organizations to focus on 
what it is they are trying to accomplish and to 
help them select the best strategies for accom- 
plishing those ends. 

The contents of this transportation plan 
exemplify many of the elements of the strategic 
planning process: setting goals (Chapter II), 
defining the mission (Chapter IID, selecting 
strategies for reaching the goals (Chapters III 
and IV), scanning the environment (Chapter V), 
and developing implementation techniques and 
performance measures (Chapters VI and VII). 
The Department has already used strategic 
planning techniques to develop its mission state- 
ment, to establish a formal policy review proc- 
ess, and to implement a thoroughgoing reorgani- 


zation based on sound management principles. 

These next five years then will continue 
to be a period of major transition. Our quality of 
life and economic development are inextricably 
linked to our transportation system, and we must 
work with all communities of interest to fully 
merge the activities that have an impact on the 
future well-being of our state and its citizens. 

A transportation plan not only lays out 
technical statements for the future, but also 
provides an opportunity of portraying a vision — 
a vision of what could be, a vision of what 
should be, and a blueprint of how to get there. 
This plan builds upon our six challenges to por- 
tray a future New Jersey which ensures mobility 
for its citizens and promotes growth within a 
balanced and equitable environment. 

The 1989 Transportation Plan consists 
of two volumes rather than one, as had been the 
case with previous plans. This document, 
Volume I, discusses the concepts of transporta- 
tion, the issues facing transportation, and pres- 
ents goals, objectives and strategies. Since these 
goals, objectives and strategies should be rela- 
tively stable over a period of time, Volume I will 
be updated at five-year intervals and it is this 
five-year period toward which much of this plan 
is directed. 

Volume IT contains the project specifics 
of a five-year Short Range Plan covering the 
period 1990-1994. Volume IT will be updated 
annually as the nature of the project development 
process is more fluid than goals, objectives and 
strategies and it must be reassessed at shorter 
intervals. Together, these documents make up 
the 1989 Transportation Plan. 

Transportation has been the skeleton 
around which a vital, economically successful 
New Jersey has grown. We must ensure that our 
transportation framework continues to be more 
than a raw infrastructure, but instead is flexible, 
dynamic and evolutionary for the benefit of the 
entire state. 

June 1989 
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Chapter Two 


State Goals and Objectives 


The New Jersey Department of Transportation (NJDOT) was created in the mid-60s to 
combine under one jurisdiction the vital responsibility of improving and coordinating transportation 
statewide. The legislation empowered the Department to use and apply the full resources of the state 
in a coordinated and integrated manner to solve or assist in the solution of the problems of all modes 
of transportation. The goals included promoting an efficient, fully integrated and balanced transpor- 
tation system for the state; preparing and implementing comprehensive plans and programs for all 
modes of transportation development in the state; and coordinating the transportation activities of 
State agencies, state-created public authorities, and other public agencies with transportation respon- 
sibilities within the state. 

Those original goals and objectives have not changed. However, in 1966 when the Highway 
Department became the Department of Transportation, the main focus of the Department continued 
to be on building roads and bridges. Now, more than two decades later, the focus has shifted. The 
era of building new roads in New J ersey has come to an end. By the time the five years covered by 
this Plan have passed, the Department’s concentration on planning, building and constructing major 
new roadways on new alignments will also have passed. Therefore, these five years covered in this 
Plan are necessarily a period of transition for the Department and the state. 
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The changes in the state — its population 
centers, its economy, its sense of the importance 
of an irreplaceable quality of life — have com- 
bined to sharpen the focus on the need for viable, 
alternate modes of transportation and on convert- 
ing current infrastructure into a truly efficient, 
fully integrated and balanced transportation 
system. 

No longer can traffic problems be corrected 
simply by laying down more concrete. New 
roadways and new lanes will continue to be 
built. But these solutions to congestion will 
become rarer as they are too expensive: expen- 
sive in scarce dollars, expensive in costs to the 
fragile environment and expensive aesthetically. 
The people of the state demand other ways of 
providing the mobility they need in an already 
endangered environment. 

In addition, resources remain limited, even in 


light of the renewal of the Transportation Trust 
Fund which will provide $365 million in state 
dollars annually through 1995. The state’s 
transportation goal must be, now more than ever 
before, to maximize its resources while balanc- 
ing competing needs. This will become even 
more important in an aging system in which 
money for maintenance of the state’s massive 
investment in infrastructure must be a priority or 
the state will run the risk of losing its original 
investment. 

Although the charge to the Department 
is Clear, it has also become clear that the Depart- 
ment cannot solve all the transportation needs in 
the state in traditional ways. Priority setting, 
efficiency of existing systems, integrating previ- 
ously incompatible systems and coordination 
will become even more important to the citizens 
of New Jersey. 


Figure Il-1 
Transportation Related Factors 
Affecting Program and Policy Development 
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TRANSPORTATION PROGRAMS 


AND POLICIES 
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In the next five years the Department will 
continue to investigate privatization, public/ 
private partnerships, innovative technologies, 
growth management strategies and other ways to 
maintain mobility. 


Relationship between 
Transportation and Society 


Transportation is a means to a variety of 
ends -- in fact, transportation systems are neces- 
sary to provide the mobility needed in a modern 
society. But at the same time, transportation 
systems and facilities impact the citizens they are 
built to serve. So it has become apparent that 
there is no longer the luxury of building without 
in-depth planning. Demand alone can no longer 
be enough; it must be accompanied by an in- 
depth study of how the accommodation of those 
demands will affect the populace and the state. 

The general relationships between trans- 
portation and the human and the physical envi- 
ronment are graphically portrayed in Figure II- 
1. The combination of these quality of life 
factors (economic, social, environmental, etc.) 
create the need for transportation, as well as the 
physical and institutional environment within 
which transportation services are provided. 

In turn, the provision of transportation 
has profound effects on each of these factors. 
The graphical representation also acknowledges 
what are referred to as “external influences," or 
institutional forces outside the transportation 
partnership, that must be accounted for in the 
formulation of a set of goals and objectives, and 
in the subsequent development of a transporta- 
tion plan. 

In reviewing events that have occurred 
since the publication of the 1984 Transportation 
Plan, it can be noted that the economy of the 
state has improved substantially over the last 
decade. During the 1980s, however, develop- 
ment has proceeded so rapidly that state, county, 
and municipal governments have been unable to 
keep up with the growing demand for transporta- 
tion facilities and services. The Department and 
other transportation providers are faced with a 
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dilemma -- how to provide a high standard of 
mobility to residents of the state in an environ- 
ment with stable or decreasing funding and with 
steadily increasing demands on the transporta- 
tion system. 

In response to this dilemma, a consensus 
to manage the state’s growth has emerged. This 
consensus is reflected in the strong public sup- 
port for growth management indicated in an 
Eagleton Institute poll, in the legislative support 
for the Department’s TRANSPLAN package, 
and in the passage of the New Jersey State 
Planning Act, which calls for the preparation of 
the State Development and Redevelopment Plan 
(SDRP). 

The Department finds the growth man- 
agement approach of the SDRP to be consistent 
with the mission of providing coordinated, cost- 
effective transportation services, and has incor- 
porated much of this approach into its goals and 
objectives. The TRANSPLAN package will 
further enhance this mission by allowing coun- 
ties to review regionally significant develop- 
ment, by creating transportation development 
districts to finance improvements, and by pre- 
serving the mobility function of state highways 
through control of access. 

In formulating a set of goals and objec- 
tives, the Department has maintained the dual 
awareness of meeting the needs that must be 
served, and of accounting for the major issues 
and external influences which constitute the con- 
ditions it must confront. The goals and objec- 
tives are described in the next section. In con- 
nection with the objectives, it is important to 
note that many of them fit into more than one 
category (e.g., economic, social, etc.). In such 
cases, the objective has been assigned to the 
category which most nearly reflects the concerns 
that it addresses. 

The goals and objectives serve as a basis for 
the strategies, strategic objectives and policies 
which the Department believes it must make to 
achieve the goals and objectives. These strate- 
gies, strategic objectives and policies are de- 
scribed in Chapters III, IV and VI. 


Goals & Objectives 


Economic 


Use the transportation system as a tool to 
maintain the economic viability of the state and 
to enhance economic growth, in a manner con- 
sistent with the desire to promote efficient land 
development patterns. 


Objectives 


1. Ensure that the existing transportation 
systems (i.e., rail, bus, highway, air, water) are 
properly maintained, preserved and connected. 

2. Direct operations funding toward projects 
that maximize the operating efficiency of the 
transportation system for a minimum cost. 

3. Preserve and develop transportation infra- 
structure essential to providing rail, motor 
carrier, air and waterborne freight services. 

4. Promote a complementary relationship 
between land development and the transportation 
system in order to maintain and improve the 
economic health of the state. 

5. Analyze impacts of new or improved 
transportation facilities on existing or future 
development, and pursue those improvements 
which achieve economic development goals 
without overtaxing infrastructure requirements. 

6. Where basic infrastructure already exists, 
identify locations with redevelopment potential, 
plan improvements, and program funds to serve 
the improvements in the most efficient, cost- 
effective, and environmentally sound manner. 

7. Complete and/or improve the essential 
links of each component of the state’s transporta- 
tion system. 

8. Promote the preservation and improve- 
ment of airport facilities and services throughout 
the state. 


Social 


Establish and maintain a transportation 
system which allows New Jersey’s citizens and 
visitors the opportunity to participate in the full 
spectrum of social activities. 


Objectives 


1. Promote social well-being by enhancing 
the accessibility of employment, educational, 
religious, cultural, recreational, medical, or other 
activities through new or improved transporta- 
tion systems or services. 

2. Improve the safety of the highway and 
transit systems. 

3. Maintain neighborhood integrity in the 
development or rehabilitation of transportation 
system facilities. 

4. Improve transportation system accessibil- 
ity for those persons with physical or economic 
hardships (i.e., handicapped, elderly, young, the 
economically disadvantaged) so that they may 
participate in the mainstream of social activities. 

5. Promote the development of transportation 
systems and programs which provide travelers 
with modal choices where economically practi- 
cable. 

6. Promote the enhancement of transporta- 
tion connections between the major rural con- 
centrations of population and urban centers, in 
cases where such connections are clearly inade- 
quate. 
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Goals & Objectives (continued) 


Environment 


Establish and maintain a transportation 
system which complements the state’s desire for 
a clean, healthful and pleasant living environ- 
ment. 


Objectives 


1. Plan, design, develop, and redevelop 
transportation systems and facilities to ensure 
minimal adverse impact to the environment from 
noise, air and water pollution, community dis- 
ruption, or aesthetic degradation. 

2. Ensure that efforts to expand the statewide 
transportation network are carried out with 
minimal impacts on environmentally sensitive 
areas. 

3. Encourage the use of alternative transpor- 
tation modes in order to reduce the negative 
environmental impacts of single-occupancy 
vehicles. 

4. Develop strategies for improving highway 
network efficiency at critical air quality hot 
spots. 

5. Implement construction techniques that 
protect the natural environment. 
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Land Use 


At the state, regional, local, and site- 
specific levels, strive for a complementary 
relationship between land development and each 
component of the transportation system to 
promote state preservation and economic devel- 
opment goals. 


Objectives 
1. Promote Economic Health 


¢ Give priority to transportation invest- 
ments which promote economic vitality in the 
urbanized parts of the state, especially those 
which utilize existing infrastructure. 

¢ Help to maintain the economic health of 
the state by minimizing traffic congestion 
through a variety of transportation management 
programs. 

¢ Promote new programs, facilities, or 
improvements to existing facilities which en- 
courage the clustering of development. 

¢. Promote transportation modes consistent 
with existing or desired population densities. 

¢ Develop a balanced and coordinated 
Statewide transportation system which will 
reduce overall congestion and travel time. 

¢ Provide integrated transportation systems 
in urban and suburban areas which augment and 
support the intercity transportation system and 
serve major activity centers within these areas. 

¢ Discourage land development which will 
require transportation investments disproportion- 
ate to the benefits the new development will 
create. 


2. Promote Preservation 


¢ Manage automobile travel in such a 
manner as to increase the people-carrying capac- 
ity of the highway system to minimize the need 
for additional lane miles. 

¢ Discourage new facilities or improve- 
ments to existing ones which would promote 
development in areas which the state wants to 
preserve for agriculture or open space. 

¢ Ensure that transportation plans, projects 
and programs strive to maintain the preservation 
of environmentally sensitive lands and waters as 
defined by the State Development and Redevel- 
opment Plan; the New Jersey Department of En- 
vironmental Protection’s Coastal Management 
Program; the Pinelands Preservation Plan; Green 
Acres Program; Parks and Forests Management 
Programs; Fresh Water and Salt Water Wetlands, 
Riparian Lands, and Flood Plains Management 
Programs; and Stream Encroachment and Water 
Planning Resources Programs. 


3. Improve Accessibility 


¢ Encourage land development where such 
development will not overtax the capacity and 
safety of the existing transportation system. 

¢ Improve the interface between the 
transportation system and adjacent land uses 
through more comprehensive access manage- 
ment Strategies. 


Energy 


Contribute to energy conservation efforts 
by promoting public transportation and rideshar- 
ing, and by encouraging the more efficient use of 
the highway system through low cost transporta- 
tion improvements which facilitate traffic flow. 


Objectives 


1. Encourage greater use of more energy- 
efficient modes of transportation, including 
public transportation, car pooling, van pooling, 
bus pooling, bicycling, and walking. 

2. Encourage multipurpose trip-making. 

3. Encourage development and greater use 
of telecommunications as an alternative to trip- 
making requirements. 

4. Encourage implementation of new 
energy forms, exploration of untapped energy re- 
sources, and more energy-efficient transportation 
vehicles when economically feasible. 

5. Participate in statewide energy planning 
efforts in cooperation with appropriate agencies. 
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Chapter Three 


The Department’s Strategies 


As transportation providers plan to meet the mobility needs of the citizens of this state, many 
issues, coupled with the goals and objectives, define the challenge that must be met if the state is to 
satisfy its mobility needs. 

This section discusses, in general terms, the work that the New J ersey Department of Trans- 
portation (NJDOT) is undertaking to meet that challenge. It is one of the Department’s goals to en- 
courage other transportation related entities to undertake similar efforts as those agencies strive to 
provide their users with a quality transportation system as part of the overall state transportation 
system. 

The strategies outlined in this chapter relate to strategic management and growth manage- 
ment and the strategies outlined in the next chapter relate to resource allocation. These three discus- 
sions together encapsulate the major efforts that the NJDOT is taking within a fiscally restrained 
environment to meet the mobility needs of the state. 
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Strategic Management 


To address the state’s transportation needs, 
which are expanding in an era of diminishing 
resources and increasing concern with the envi- 
ronment and quality of life, the NJDOT has initi- 
ated a systematic strategic planning process. 

Strategic planning is a management 
technique, widely used for some time in the 
private sector, which will allow the Department 
to better understand its mission, its short- and 
long-term objectives, those strategies it should 
employ to achieve those objectives, and what 
resources are needed to implement those strate- 
gies. This strategic planning initiative began 
with the creation of a new departmental mission 
statement. 


"It is the mission of the Department 
of Transportation to provide trans- 
portation systems for the citizens of 
New Jersey by using its resourses in a 
coordinated, balanced, cost effective 
manner." 


The formulation of strategies to imple- 
ment the objectives contained in the mission 
statement contributes to a better internal under- 
standing of how the Department will deploy its 
resources during the period of this plan. 

Central to the strategic planning process is 
the development of strategies that the Depart- 
ment will employ to meet the objectives outlined 
in the mission statement. These strategies are 
summarized in the following section and culmi- 
nate in the programmatic plans and policies of 
Chapter VI. These strategies are not static; they 
will evolve from year to year as the political, 
social, economic, and technological environ- 
ments change. 

An integral part of strategic planning is 
the continual scanning of the environment to 


better recognize, anticipate, and understand 
changes, and to be able to use those opportuni- 
ties for improvement and innovation while 
minimizing the impact of negative occurrences, 
such as economic downturns. The Department 
intends to engage in this continuous strategic 
planning effort, reformulating its strategies in 
response to a changing environment. The results 
of this continual reevaluation process will be 
reflected in annual updates to Volume II of this 
plan. 

The following discussion is arranged in 
order of the objectives contained in the Depart- 
ment’s mission statement. Some necessarily 
deal with internal management issues that dem- 
onstrate the importance the Department places 
on developing and protecting its investment in 
human and administrative resources. Such 
emphasis is necessary to ensure that the best 
available talent and management techniques are 
applied to the transportation problems, opportu- 
nities and challenges facing the state. 


Objective 1: Plan, design, 
construct, maintain, and manage 
a safe, efficient, balanced state- 
wide transportation system 
which promotes the state’s 
economic development goals. 


The crucial role played by the transporta- 
tion system in the state’s present and future 
economic development cannot be over- 
emphasized. The passenger and freight transpor- 
tation system functions as the circulation system 
for the state’s economy. Consequently, the 
economic health of the state depends on the 
transportation system. While New Jersey’s 
strong economic performance over the last 
decade has expanded the demands placed on the 
state’s transportation infrastructure, the Depart- 
ment is facing an era of limited resources with 
which to meet these demands. How should the 
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Department respond to this problem? 

The Department’s overall response is to 
adopt strategies that focus on increasing the 
efficiency of the existing system before building 
any new highways. Clearly, the days of uncoor- 
dinated development that have encouraged the 
extensive construction of new facilities are over. 
They have been replaced by an era in which 
there must be a more rational and balanced 
relationship between land development and the 
provision of transportation infrastructure. 

The manner in which the NJDOT intends 
to promote this relationship is most clearly dem- 
onstrated in the TRANSPLAN legislative pack- 
age. This legislation was developed to address 
several kinds of problems that can be construed 
as imbalances in the transportation system. 

The State Highway Access Management 
Act recognizes one kind of imbalance that 
currently exists between the mobility and access 
functions of the State’s Highway System. Be- 
cause the rights of a land owner to define their 
Own access to the system have often been given 
greater weight than the motorist’s right to a safe 
and efficient highway system, the mobility 
function of many state highways has deteriorated 
as the access function has expanded. 

Now that the access bill has become law, 
the Department intends to develop a strong 
revised access code, resulting in a better balance 
between the mobility and access functions of the 
State’s Highway System. The philosophies in- 
corporated in the new access code will permeate 
throughout the Department as it plans, designs, 
constructs, and maintains its highway systems. 

The proposed Municipal-County Planning 
Partnership Amendments Act recommends that 
major development projects be evaluated for 
their regional transportation impacts so that the 
adverse impacts can be mitigated or avoided 
altogether. This requirement reduces excessive 
demands on the transportation system, reducing 
the Department’s need to provide new Capacity 
and enabling it to focus more on its mission to 
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improve the existing system. It will also encour- 
age new development to locate in areas where 
transportation facilities already exist. In so 
doing, it will promote land development patterns 
which will enable the Department to provide the 
public with a more balanced array of transporta- 
tion choices. 

Finally, the Transportation Development 
District (TDD) bill will improve the ability of 
county and municipal governments to finance 
transportation improvements made necessary by 
new development. Like the Planning Partnership 
Amendments, the TDD bill encourages new 
development to locate in already accessible 
areas, in line with state economic development 
goals of encouraging more development in the 
state’s older cities and towns. All three bills 
support this objective and therefore are of vital 
importance to the state. 

In a more specific sense, the Department is 
promoting and will continue to promote several 
activities in support of this objective. These 
activities are designed to promote public trans- 
portation, ridesharing and other alternatives to 
the single-occupant vehicle that can reduce the 
need for expensive highway improvements. 

For example, the primary challenges to the 
provision of public transit are to improve the 
maintenance of the physical plant and upgrade 
the rolling stock, while improving the efficiency 
and cost-effectiveness of existing transit service 
and providing new service to and between fast- 
growing suburban areas where it is determined to 
be cost effective. In congested suburban areas 
where traditional transit service is not feasible, a 
variety of transportation systems management 
(TSM) approaches such as ridesharing programs, 
flexible work hours, and employer shuttles, will 
be promoted as alternatives. A key institutional 
vehicle for implementing TSM efforts is trans- 
portation management associations (TMAs). 

In response to safety needs, the Department 
will continue several different efforts to improve 
the transportation system. They include improv- 


ing hazardous links and spot locations on the 
state highway system, maintaining compliance 
with Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) 
bridge and structure regulations, improving 
inspection and repair of state-owned culverts and 
structures, maintaining emergency preparedness 
plans, and encouraging enforcement of the 55 
mph speed limit. In terms of freight safety, the 
Department will pursue a truck regulation and 
inspection program that will feature strict en- 
forcement of size and weight limits. The Depart- 
ment will also increase inspections of hazardous 
materials movements made by rail. 


"In response to safety needs, the De- 
partment will continue several differ- 
ent efforts to improve the transporta- 
tion system.” 


A variety of other efforts are being pursued 
in support of this objective. For example, im- 
proved mitigation of highway construction 
projects serves the purposes of cost-effective- 
ness, Minimum environmental impact, and 
minimum traffic delay to users of the system. 
Traffic delay is minimized through the develop- 
ment of traffic mitigation plans, which coordi- 
nate project time frames with affected agencies 
and develop adequate alternatives. 

Other efforts include the development of a 
comprehensive betterments program, the restruc- 
turing of the maintenance program to reflect the 
system preservation philosophy, the establish- 
ment of an integrated Departmental data base, 
improved management information systems, and 
the refinement of an Action Plan to clarify the 
Department’s project development process. 


Objective 2: Seek cost-effective 
solutions to transportation 
problems while promoting the 
conservation of non-renew- 
able resources and minimizing 
adverse environmental impacts. 


The Department believes that its focus on 
cost-effectiveness is consistent with the desire to 
conserve resources and minimize impacts on the 
environment. This belief arises from the aware- 
ness that there are numerous “non-concrete”’ 
approaches to solving transportation problems 
that are more cost-effective, energy-conserving, 
and environmentally sound than expanding 
existing highway capacity or building new 
highways. 

The approaches listed below fall into four 
categories: transportation management ap- 
proaches that directly improve the efficiency of 
the existing transportation system; administrative 
solutions that improve the manner in which 
Departmental management functions are per- 
formed; improved mitigation of highway con- 
struction projects; and a stronger research pro- 
gram to identify cost-effective new approaches. 

Most of the transportation management 
approaches consist of the TSM measures men- 
tioned under Objective 1. However, the State 
Highway Access Management bill, part of the 
TRANSPLAN legislative package, is a signifi- 
cant addition. The bill will enable the Depart- 
ment to do a better job of preserving the mobility 
function of the state’s primary highways, thus 
ensuring that the capacity on these highways is 
maximized and therefore utilized most effi- 
ciently. 

The administrative solutions that the 
Department will follow address a variety of 
activities. One solution involves the develop- 
ment of a quality control system and programs to 
govern work done by outside contractors as well 
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as NJDOT employees. Another is the refine- 
ment of the Action Plan, as mentioned in Objec- 
tive 1. Finally, the Department plans to continue 
its efforts to seek and utilize most efficiently all 
available funding sources. This includes such 
efforts as pursuing federal funding aggressively 
in order to provide New Jerseyans with a fair 
return on their tax dollars, promoting and assist- 
ing in the development of TDDs and TMAs and 
exploring the state’s ability to build toll roads 
and bridges. 

The Department is involved in several 
aspects of environmental impact mitigation. One 
area is at hazardous materials sites, where effec- 
tive mitigation plans protect the public health as 
well as the environment. Another deals with the 
Department’s concerns about environmental 
impacts on fresh water wetlands. By working 
with agencies such as the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection and the US 
Army Corps of Engineers, the Department will 
plan, design, and construct its facilities so as to 
have a minimum impact on these areas. 

Finally, a strong research program is an 
important part of any drive toward greater cost- 
effectiveness. Research helps to identify new 
ways of solving old problems that can lead to 
improvements in safety and efficiency, as well as 
reduced environmental impact. As part of this 
effort, the Department will keep up to date on 
innovative transportation solutions being imple- 
mented elsewhere to consider their applicability 
to New Jersey. The Department will also con- 
tinue to promote and participate in research 
projects that will seek cost-effective solutions to 
transportation problems. Using proposals from 
Department employees, the Department develops 
research projects by working cooperatively with 
the National Cooperative Highway Research 
Program, the FHWA, and the Regional Trans- 
portation Center located at the City College of 
New York. 
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Objective 3: Promote efficient 
land development patterns 
based on existing transportation 
facilities. 


Before discussing why this objective is 
important and how the Department will strive to 
implement it, it is necessary to define the term 
“efficient land development pattern.” From the 
Department’s perspective, an efficient land 
development pattern is one that minimizes the 
need for transportation facilities and services by 
locating trip destinations (jobs, housing, shop- 
ping, etc.) as close to each other as possible. 

Taken to the extreme, a completely effi- 
cient land development pattern would virtually 
eliminate the need for personal transportation by 
reducing all routine trips to short walking trips. 
In a more practical sense, it is desirable to 
encourage development patterns that reduce trip — 
lengths, encourage transit use, or that make use 
of available capacity on existing transportation 
facilities. By doing so, the Department can keep 
its investment in fixed facilities at a more man- 
ageable level, and help to ensure the long-term 
cost-effectiveness of its capital program. This 
conforms to the cost-effectiveness objective 
already discussed. 

An important consideration in efficient 
land development patterns is to encourage devel- 
opment in concentrated areas to make transit 
more viable, reduce energy consumption and en- 
vironmental impacts, and preserve open space. 
This philosophy is firmly in line with the goals 
of the State Development and Redevelopment 
Plan (SDRP). 

From the Department’s perspective, there 
are several activities that can be advanced to 
promote efficient land development patterns. 
These methods can be categorized into three 
distinct efforts: encouraging more comprehen- 
Sive review of major development projects; 
implementing key elements of the SDRP; and 


establishing a program of advance and excess 
property acquisition. 

The primary method for securing more 
comprehensive development reviews is laid out 
in the proposed Municipal-County Planning 
Partnership Amendments, part of the TRANS- 
PLAN package. This bill would require counties 
to have master plans, municipalities’ master 
plans to be consistent with the county master 
plan, and establishes that developments of 
“regional significance” should be reviewed by 
the affected counties and NJDOT for their trans- 
portation impacts. 

Other avenues which the Department will 
follow include the distribution of Managing 
Transportation in Your Community a munici- 
pal transportation planning handbook which pro- 
vides guidelines for the review of development 
proposals and the continual refinement of high- 
way access guidelines. 

If implemented, several elements of the 
SDRP will also be critical to realizing this 
objective. The tier systems will discourage 
development from locating in undeveloped areas 
where little or no infrastructure exists, and the 
cross-acceptance process will allow municipali- 
ties some flexibility in deciding how to meet this 
objective. 

In addition, the Corridor Centers strategy 
will encourage development around specific 
centers within existing growth corridors in order 
to increase the viability of transit, reduce average 
trip lengths, decrease development pressure on 
neighboring undeveloped land, and reduce 
infrastructure and public service costs. The 
Department supports the philosophies of the 
SDRP and will incorporate such philosophies 
into its project development process to the extent 
feasible. 

Finally, a program of advance and excess 
property acquisition will aid in securing rights of 
way for transportation, should the need for new 
facilities arise. Initially, this program may seem 
to run counter to the objective, since the objec- 


tive states “based on existing transportation 
facilities." Still, in areas undergoing rapid 
growth, development pressure often consumes 
all available land in a low-density fashion, 
leaving the automobile as the only viable trans- 
portation mode and leaving no right of way for 
transit alternatives. Under an advance and 
excess property acquisition program, not only 
can the right of way be secured, but excess 
property can be leased to developers to raise 
revenue and encourage concentrated and com- 
patible development near the proposed transpor- 
tation facilities. 


Objective 4: Develop a safe, 
efficient passenger and freight 
transportation system which 
provides essential connections 
within the state and region. 


Previous objectives addressed the effi- 
ciency and safety considerations and need not be 
repeated here. However, the connectivity issue 
is one which has taken on increased importance 
in terms of both passenger service and freight 
service. 

Before discussing program efforts, a word 
about essential connections is necessary. Since 
virtually the entire populated part of the state is 
served by roads, automobiles and trucks can 
make all essential connections. Therefore, the 
connectivity issue relative to highways translates 
to a question of efficiency. In this regard, the 
Department will strive to complete all essential 
missing links of Interstate and other primary 
routes. 

The passenger rail network is much more 
restricted, however, and although the state is 
pursuing the addition of new rail lines through 
resumption of rail service in selected corridors, 
the state’s primary effort to pursue this objective 
relative to rail service will center on the comple- 
tion of essential rail connections and transfers 


of 


that will improve the efficiency and service of 
the existing passenger rail network. 

To a large degree, intermodal connectivity 
has taken on increased importance in the Depart- 
ment and will continue to do so in the future. In 
the passenger area, the Department will increase 
its activities in providing park-and-ride facilities 
to facilitate transfers between auto and bus and 
auto and rail. Similarly, the Department will 
continue to investigate the need for new rail 
stations in rapidly developing areas to further 
accommodate the auto-to-rail connection. The 
Department will also strive to complete the 
update to the New Jersey State Airport Systems 
Plan to facilitate connections between surface 
and air transportation (refer to Chapter VI for a 
discussion of the plan). 

The Department will also aggressively 
pursue improved intermodal connections for 
freight transportation. One area where the 
Department will expand its initiatives is in the 
area of enhancing the competitiveness of the 
state’s ports. As competition among port facili- 
ties has increased, and improvements in rail, 
trucking, and ocean shipping technologies have 
advanced, pressures have been placed on the 
operators of the road and rail networks in the 
State and region to enhance the competitiveness 
of the state’s ports. 

More specifically, the increasing use of 
doublestack containers (one container on top of 
another container on flatbed railcars), has created 
clearance problems on some road and rail 
bridges. These problems have become a primary 
constraint on the future development of area 
ports, since modernization of port facilities will 
not help the ports until these constraints are re- 
moved. The Department will work with other 
transportation agencies, port authorities, ship- 
pers, trucking companies, and railroads to pro- 
vide for the smooth transfer of cargoes between 
ships, railroads and trucks. 
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Objective 5: Enhance access 

to the state transportation system 
for all people, including the 
transportation disadvantaged. 


While accessibility issues for the general 
public have been covered separately, the trans- 
portation disadvantaged have special needs that 
will be covered here. Within the general heading 
of transportation disadvantaged are several dis- 
tinct subgroups, each with particular transporta- 
tion needs. Before attempting to address the 
needs of the group as a whole, it is crucial that 
the needs of each subgroup be identified. 

For example, the elderly need regular, 
reliable, affordable transit service to shopping, 
community activities, and employment locations. 
The handicapped need transit and paratransit 
services that are physically accessible and can 
provide service comparable to that provided the 
rest of the population. Youth need affordable, 
reliable service to reach educational, shopping 
and employment centers. Low-income and 
carless adults need reliable transit service that 
reaches the majority of job opportunities avail- 
able throughout the state. 

Keeping these particular needs in mind, the 
Department will pursue several activities that 
will improve access to the state’s transportation 
system. First, the Department will expand its 
outreach to the various advocacy groups for the 
transportation disadvantaged. Second, there is a 
general need for improved coordination between 
transportation services. One way to meet the 
need is to coordinate NJDOT’s ridesharing 
efforts with other transportation agencies, espe- 
cially NJ TRANSIT and the various paratransit 
agencies throughout the state. Another is to 
encourage improved coordination of schedules, 
fares, information and physical design between 
public local bus service, rail transit, and express 
bus service provided by private operators. Third, 
improved paratransit service can be achieved at a 


moderate cost by encouraging the use of existing 
resources such as local private operators. 
Fourth, the Department will develop programs to 
promote the use of public transportation among 
young people, in order to provide them with 
mobility options and to expose them to transit as 
a viable alternative to the automobile. Finally, 
the Department will work with NJ TRANSIT 
and other agencies to improve access to transpor- 
tation facilities and services for the handicapped. 
In addition to the elderly, handicapped and 
youth, there is a subgroup of transportation 
disadvantaged whose needs have not been 
sufficiently addressed. This subgroup is low- 
income, carless adults, many of whom live in the 
older cities and towns of the state. While the 
state as a whole has experienced a large increase 
in new jobs during the 1980s, the vast majority 
of these jobs are located in the suburbs in areas 
virtually inaccessible by public transportation, 
especially from the cities. While many suburban 
areas are experiencing severe labor shortages, 
unemployment is a growing concern in the 


"...there is a subgroup of transpor- 
tation disadvantaged whose needs 
have not been sufficiently ad- 
dressed.” 


cities, where there has been little or no job 
growth. Consequently, there is a growing need 
to match suburban employers with those city 
residents willing to take those jobs if the trans- 
portation is available. The Department will 
work with TMAs, NJ TRANSIT, municipalities, 
and advocacy groups of the transportation 
disadvantaged in order to develop workable 
solutions to this problem. 


Objective 6: Encourage 
involvement in decision-making 
by including local governments, 
advisory committees, commuter 
groups and employees in the 
process. 


Although NJDOT is frequently the lead 
transportation agency in many of the activities it 
is involved in, it does not act in isolation, but 
rather as one player in a partnership. More than 
just an abstract concept, the transportation 
partnership is necessary for the completion of 
most transportation projects. It is the institu- 
tional means by which decisions are made and 
tasks are completed. The complexity of the 
transportation system and the complexity of 
jurisdictions over it require a coordinated ap- 
proach to the management of the system. In 
addition, the impact that the system has on 
private investment decisions, land development, 
and a large number of interest groups ensures 
that major decisions on the development of the 
system will be closely watched and strongly 
debated. 

Because the Department functions as part 
of a partnership, and because the partnership’s 
activities are part of the political, economic, and 
social fabric of the state, the Department needs 
the input and involvement of many interest 
groups in the decision-making process. The 
most general way in which this involvement is 
sought is by maintaining relationships with 
elected officials and transportation interest 
groups. Contractors, consultants, labor unions, 
business and industry groups, and community or- 
ganizations are all important members of the 
transportation partnership. The Department will 
maintain its relationship with groups that help it 
build the state’s transportation system and which 
rely on the Department’s services in the conduct 
of their business. Through the issuance of 
contracts, the Department will also remain 
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strongly committed to the development of small, 
minority-owned, and women-owned business 
enterprises. 

There are other ways in which involvement 
in decision-making is encouraged. One is to 
maintain a strong liaison with the Legislature 
and Congressional delegation. This emphasis 
reflects the important role that the federal and 
state legislative branches of government play in 
the transportation partnership. Another is to 
continue involvement in the federally mandated 
metropolitan planning process which occurs in 
the state’s urban areas. Still another is the 
Department’s involvement in the Bi-State Fo- 
rum, a group of transportation officials and 
professionals dedicated to addressing mobility 
issues in the New York/New Jersey metropolitan 
area. These efforts and others will ensure that 
the needs and desires of the state’s citizens will 
be considered to the maximum extent feasible. 


Objective 7: Provide the 
opportunity for employees to 
develop professionally. 


The underlying belief behind this objective 
is that if employees work in a safe, pleasant 
environment where there is opportunity for 
professional development, they will be more 
motivated, more productive, and will produce 
better quality work, thereby increasing the 
quality and efficiency of the Department’s work. 
Therefore, the professional development of 
employees is essential to the overall mission of 
the Department. 

The programs and activities that will be 
pursued to achieve this objective break down 
into three categories: facilities and space plan- 
ning, human resources and professional develop- 
ment, and safety. Under the first category, the 
Department has undertaken and will implement a 
comprehensive facilities master plan. This plan 
will include all NJDOT facilities and has the 
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overall goal of preserving a safe, pleasant, and 
efficient worksite for each employee. 

The category of human resources and 
professional development is by far the broadest. 
Within the topic of human resources, there are 
three activities aimed at increasing the diversity 
of the NJDOT workforce and the construction 
and engineering workforce employed by the 
NJDOT, so that the composition of this 
workforce better reflects the diversity of the 
state’s population. 

The first activity is to continue to pursue 
the Department’s Affirmative Action program in 
order to bring more women and minorities into a 
variety of positions within the Department. The 
second is to bring more women and minorities 
into the construction and engineering workforce 
of the NJDOT and its contractors, consultants, 
and construction firms. Besides serving an 
overall affirmative action goal, this effort will 
help to reduce a labor shortage that is expected 
to develop in the New York-New Jersey-Penn- 
sylvania area as a result of the major capital pro- 
grams being planned for the next decade. 

The third activity is to improve facilities 
for female employees at field facilities in order 
to remove barriers to female participation in con- 
struction and maintenance work. Also under 
human resources, the Department will develop a 
human resources plan that will include an identi- 
fication of resources for training and employee 
development. 

Under professional development, the 
Department will continue to encourage its 
employees to develop their skills through train- 
ing programs. In addition, the Department will 
maximize the effectiveness of its training by 
developing programs that will encourage em- 
ployees to put into action what they learned in 
their training programs. The Department will 
also encourage professional and technical em- 
ployees to gain the appropriate licenses or 
certifications in order to ensure that the Depart- 
ment employs highly qualified individuals, as 


well as to give employees an incentive to de- 
velop professionally. 

The Department is engaged in a variety of 
programs to promote the safety of its employees. 
Not only are the NJDOT and its contractors’ 
construction and maintenance workers protected 
by existing safety regulations, there are programs 
to increase motorists’ awareness of highway 
workers’ safety needs. 

In addition, all Department employees 
are protected by occupational safety and health 
laws and rules. For example, the “Right to 
Know” program requires employers whose work 
involves the use of hazardous substances to meet 
safety, information and notification standards, 
and provides employees with legal recourse if 
these standards are not met. 


Objective 8: Coordinate the 
activities of the Department with 
those of other state agencies and 
public authorities, regional and 
national organizations, and 
other agencies with 
responsibilities within the state. 


As pointed out in Objective 6, the Depart- 
ment functions as part of a transportation part- 
nership, not as an agency in isolation. Yet it is 
not enough to merely acknowledge this fact. 
The Department must actively maintain its 
working relationships with other agencies in the 
partnership, must establish multi-agency coun- 
cils when needed, and must maintain connec- 
tions with professional and technical organiza- 
tions. 

There are two areas in which it is particu- 
larly important for the Department to maintain 
good working relationships. One is with the in- 
dependent authorities and commissions. It is not 
unusual for major NJDOT capital projects to 
have traffic impacts on nearby authority road- 
ways or bridges; the reverse is also true. The 


Department intends to foster better coordination 
with the authorities and commissions, particu- 
larly with the three state toll road authorities, 
now that the Commissioner of Transportation is 
an ex officio member on each of their boards. 

The second area is with federal agencies 
such as the Coast Guard, FHWA, Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration and the US Army 
Corps of Engineers. When designing and con- 
structing major transportation facilities, the 
Department is required to seek the approval of a 
number of federal agencies. Therefore, in the 
interest of expeditious and efficient completion 
of these projects, the Department will work to 
maintain its good relationships with federal 
regulatory and permitting authorities like the 
ones listed above. 

There are cases, however, where good 
working relationships are insufficient. For 
example, ongoing transportation problems will 
develop that are both significant and multi- 
jurisdictional in scope. Such problems often 
require the formation of multi-agency councils to 
share information and plan joint activities. 
TRANSCOM, created to address traffic conges- 
tion problems in the New York-New Jersey met- 
ropolitan area, is a good example. The Depart- 
ment will work with other government bodies to 
create mechanisms similar to TRANSCOM 
where conditions warrant. 

In addition, the Department supports the 
concept of creating a multi-agency transportation 
planning council to coordinate the planning 
efforts of the Department with the authorities 
and commissions. In conjunction with less 
formal efforts to improve coordination, this 
effort is intended to reduce duplication and waste 
caused by planning activities taking place with- 
out reference to the activities of other agencies. 

Finally, the Department will continue to 
maintain strong links with professional and 
technical organizations. Involving employees in 
these organizations facilitates the exchange of 
information between agencies and enhances 
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professional development. In particular, the 
Department will continue to support the activi- 
ties of the American Association of State High- 
way and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) 
and the Transportation Research Board (TRB). 


Growth Management 
Strategies 


The New Jersey Department of Transporta- 
tion has long been aware that major transporta- 
tion investments influence development patterns 
by creating development opportunities in areas 
previously inaccessible. The extension of 
highways and public water and sewer systems 
into undeveloped areas with low land values has 
encouraged untimely growth and development in 
the areas affected. 

In recent years, intense development of 
New Jersey’s outer urban fringe has caused a 
strain on the transportation system that first 
made these areas accessible. Increasingly, 
transportation resources are being used to catch 
up to this growth by creating capacity wherever 
state roadways become overburdened. 

While the Department considers it a 
fundamental responsibility to examine the effects 
of its transportation investment decisions on 
economic growth and development patterns, its 
central activity of providing an efficient and 
well-balanced transportation system through 
maintenance and capacity improvement pro- 
grams is becoming more difficult to achieve. It 
has become quite evident to transportation 
managers and the public alike that some private 
and public land use activity adversely affects 
Department operations and functions. 

Growing recognition of the relationship 
between the use of land and transportation has 
resulted in the development of several important 
transportation planning and growth management 
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initiatives at the state level of government. The 
Department of Transportation responded by 
developing the three-bill legislative package, 
known as TRANSPLAN, which was introduced 
into the Legislature in 1986. 

As the bills become law, the Department 
will gain greater control over developer access to 
state highways, regional transportation reviews 
will precede developments of regional impact, 
and government will acquire the ability to 
expand transportation funding resources through 
private assessments. In addition, as noted 
previously in this chapter, the Department 
prepared a handbook on municipal transportation 
planning for the promotion of more rational 
transportation and land use and development 
decisions at the local level. 3 

At about the time that the Department 
was addressing transportation and land use 
planning issues, the Legislature, listening to 
increased public concern over the impacts of 
unmanaged growth, initiated a statewide growth 
management program through passage of the 
State Planning Act of 1986. This act gives to 
State government a more influential role in the 
land use and development decision-making 
process. 


Pattern of Growth in New Jersey 

There is little doubt that New Jersey’s 
extensive transportation facilities contributed 
greatly to the pattern of development and 
growth. Where the state’s older suburbs and 
cities were built around public transportation 
systems, the expansion of the federally funded 
interstate highway system contributed to current 


low density, scattered land development patterns. 


The suburbanization of New Jersey accelerated 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s as office and 
research park development took hold in the 
state’s traditionally more rural, agricultural 
regions. 

With good highway service promising 
reasonable access to major urban centers, many 
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Development Trends 
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Figure Ill-2 
Development Trends in 
New Jersey, 1970 & 1980 
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of these office and research parks broke the 
contiguous pattern of development and leap- 
frogged over more established suburban commu- 
nities to the relatively inexpensive, expansive 
regions of New Jersey’s hinterlands. Develop- 
ment located mainly along a number of transpor- 
tation corridors, including I-80 in Morris and 
Warren Counties; I-78 in Somerset and Hunter- 
don Counties; Route 1 in Mercer and Middlesex 
Counties; I-287 in Morris, Somerset, and Mid- 
dlesex Counties; Route 206 in Morris and Som- 
erset Counties; and Routes 73, 38, 70 in Burling- 
ton and Camden Counties. 

It is expected that these outlying employ- 
ment nodes will generate a new wave of residen- 
tial construction followed by small and large 
retail and service centers in pursuit of growing 
markets. The suburbs of the 1980s are no longer 
primarily bedroom communities for the large 
employment centers of New York City and 
Philadelphia. Employment and residential 
developments are scattering over the New Jersey 
countryside. Figures III-1 and III-2 graphically 
demonstrate state growth trends over a 30-year 
period. 

Suburban growth has altered commutation 
patterns from a primarily central city orientation 
to complex intrasuburban dominated patterns. 
Growth of jobs and housing in the suburbs far 
from traditional public transportation services 
such as commuter rail has raised a completely 
new set of transportation issues. 

The journey-to-work census data presented 
below shows the shift toward intrasuburban trips 
over a 20-year period. 


"Suburban growth has altered com- 
mutation patterns from a primarily 
central city orientation to complex 
intrasuburban dominated patterns." 


Table Ill-1 
Intrasuburban Work Trip Growth 
as a % of Total Work Trips 
1960-80 


1960 1980 


Nationwide 30.5% 41.9% 37.4% 


New York City- 


NJ-Conn. Region 23.1% 46.1% 99.6% 


Source: NJDOT 


Suburban Mobility Issue 

If the land development trends discussed 
above continue, massive infrastructure improve- 
ments and expansions are certain to be needed to 
support development in the suburbs and country- 
side, possibly at the expense of infrastructure 
and economic renewal in traditional urban 
centers. Population and economic growth 
experienced over the last two decades were not 
accompanied by an equivalent expansion in 
capacity of New Jersey’s transportation facili- 
ties, and the state’s pattern of growth since 
World War II occurred in many instances with- 
out planning for the problems this growth would 
bring. The growth of the outlying suburban 
areas has outstripped the transportation facilities 
which were adequate to serve them just a decade 
ago. 

The hallmark of the American suburb is 
segregated land uses: office development is 
separate from retail uses and shopping malls and 
all are surrounded by large parking lots. The 
segregation and wide separation of land uses has 
created a great dependency by individuals on 
their cars. In addition, recent demographic 
trends toward smaller and more numerous 
households, coupled with more cars per house- 
hold and the high level of women entering the 
workforce, has greatly increased the number of 
cars competing for limited roadway capacity. 

Within many suburban municipalities, 
areas with the best access have generally devel- 
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oped first, but even so, developments have been 
far from contiguous. This has resulted in long 
shopping and school trips and has made it diffi- 
cult to provide public services economically. 
The large numbers of streets and parking areas 
necessary for automobiles and trucks have 
contributed to the dispersed design of develop- 
ment and impracticality of pedestrian systems, 
further hindering access to public transit. Subur- 
ban transportation systems, as they currently 
exist, result in the almost total reliance of all 
individuals, including children, the elderly, and 
the disabled, on the automobile for their mobility 
needs. As a result, the provision of transporta- 
tion services for all segments of the suburban 
population has become an important transporta- 
tion issue. 


New Suburban Mobility Initiatives 

Nationwide, suburban mobility is the 
planning issue of the 1990s. Its relation to the 
commuting public and to economic stability is of 
such magnitude that the federal government has 
launched a national effort in search of workable 
solutions by increasing national attention to 
promoting innovative approaches to meet the 
challenge of suburban mobility. 

While national organizations may be 
spearheading the debate, it is on the state and 
local level where demonstration programs and 
real world solutions to suburban traffic conges- 
tion are being implemented. Indeed, within New 
Jersey, the Department of Transportation 
through its recent reorganization has clearly 
raised the suburban mobility challenge to a new 
level. The NJDOT advocacy for TMAs within 
high growth areas will serve as a national model 
for fostering public-private organizations having 
the responsibility of developing cost effective 
commutation alternatives to the automobile. 

Public transportation agencies also have 
been exploring methods for meeting the public 
transportation challenge. The widely dispersed 
origins and destinations (jobs and housing, etc.) 
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which mark suburbia make provision of tradi- 
tional bus and rail service to employees unwork- 
able. Trans-Hudson congestion now shares 
media attention with other transportation prob- 
lems statewide. 

Several avenues for attacking the subur- 
ban congestion problem are available. Many ini- 
tiatives being advanced in the northeastern New 
Jersey region include the following: 

¢ Ridesharing practices (car pools and 
van pools) can be instituted to reduce single oc- 
cupancy auto usage and congestion. 

¢ Flexible work hours can reduce con- 
gestion by shifting trips to before or after the 
peak hours. 

¢ TMAs can improve the effective utili- 
zation of existing highway and transit systems by 
promoting and coordinating ridesharing, shuttle 
services, subscription bus services, etc., drawing 
on substantial private participation. 

¢ The physical design of industrial and 
office parks can ensure transit accessibility and 
promote its use. 

* Revenues for transportation improve- 
ments can be generated from private sources 
through negotiated contributions, development 
impact fees or special assessments. 

* Employer subsidies for public transpor- 
tation at office and industrial parks can encour- 
age the use of public transportation. 


Need for Statewide 
Growth Management 

New Jersey Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Robert Wilentz in his 1985 Mt. Laurel II afford- 
able housing decision dramatically stated the 
problems resulting from past planning and 
development practice: 

"The lessons of history are clear, 
even if rarely learned. One of these 
lessons is that unplanned growth has 
a price; natural resources are de- 
stroyed, open spaces are despoiled, 
agricultural land is rendered forever 


unproductive, and people settle 

without regard to the enormous cost 

of the public facilities needed to 

support them. Cities decay; estab- 

lished infrastructures deteriorate for 

lack of funds; and taxpayers shudder 

under a financial burden of public 
expenditures resulting in part from 
uncontrolled migration to anywhere 
anyone wants to settle, roads leading 

to places they should never be —a 

pattern of total neglect of sensible 

conservation of resources, funds, 

prior public investment, and just 

plain common sense. These costs in 

New Jersey, the most highly urban- 

ized State in the nation, are stagger- 

ing, and our knowledge of our limited 

ability to support them has become 

acute. More than money is involved, 

for natural and man-made physical 

resources are irreversibly damaged. 

Statewide comprehensive planning is 

no longer simply desirable, it is a 

necessity recognized by both the 

federal and state governments.” 

Since the 1970s, a number of laws and 
regulations have been enacted at national and 
state levels of government to provide some 
guidance and control over land use patterns in 
New Jersey including the Municipal Land Use 
Law of 1975, the New Jersey Pinelands Protec- 
tion Act, the Coastal Area Facilities Review Act, 
the Hackensack Meadowlands Reclamation and 
Development Act, and the Fair Housing Act. 
None of these laws, however, allow for compre- 
hensive solutions to growth management prob- 
lems on a statewide basis. 

With the public becoming increasingly 
concerned with the pattern and pace of develop- 
ment, there has been increasing public support 
for new ways to manage the way growth is to 
occur in the state. At the state and regional 
levels, groups of business, civic and government 


leaders have focused their attention on the 
emerging development problems, explored 
planning solutions and helped formulate legisla- 
tion. These efforts have culminated in a number 
of transportation planning and growth manage- 
ment initiatives, including the formation of the 
State Planning Commission which is charged 
with the responsibility of drafting a State Devel- 
opment and Redevelopment Plan. 


State Development 
and Redevelopment Plan 


In 1986, Governor Thomas H. Kean 
signed into law the New Jersey State Planning 
Act. The act created a State Planning Commis- 
sion and charged it with the development of a 
statewide growth management system to “en- 
courage development, redevelopment and eco- 
nomic growth in locations that are well situated 
with respect to present or anticipated public 
services and facilities and discourage develop- 
ment where it may impair or destroy natural 
resource or environmental qualities....” 

To meet this mandate the State Planning 
Commission issued the Preliminary State Devel- 
opment and Redevelopment Plan (PSDRP) in 
November 1988, based on a public investment 
strategy for guiding—not limiting—projected 
growth through the year 2010. Following the 
formal cross-acceptance process, a final plan will 
result. 

The SDRP, with assistance from the 
public, municipal and county officials, and state 
agencies, is the basis for the state’s first far- 
reaching land use and growth management plan. 
Through its policy and investment strategies, 
state government would become more influential 
in guiding growth in ways that protect the natu- 
ral environment and make the most efficient use 
of existing and planned public services and 
infrastructure. Given the role that transportation 
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investments traditionally play in etching out 
paths for growth, the Department of Transporta- 
tion would assume a partnership role with the 
State Planning Commission and other State 
agencies in implementing the growth manage- 
ment policies of the SDRP. When adopted, the 
SDRP will be the state’s primary capital 
investment policy guide. 


Role of Infrastructure 

State and private sector investments in 
infrastructure have an important role in achiev- 
ing the Preliminary SDRP growth management 
objectives. The Preliminary SDRP underscores 
the unique role infrastructure investments play in 
the economic development of the state through 
leading and then following population and 
employment growth, and calls for careful coordi- 
nation between residential and commercial 
growth and the provision of new infrastructure 
capacity. The problem confronting New Jersey 
today is that the maintenance and replacement of 
a seriously aging infrastructure requires more 
funding than is currently or expected to be 
available. The dilemma is that this situation 
leaves no available resources for expansion and 
new construction associated with continuing 
growth. 

Among the major strategies of the Prelimi- 
nary SDRP is the priority placed on infrastruc- 
ture investment and improved capital facilities in 
urban centers as incentives to the private sector 
to participate in that growth and revitalization. 
The objective is to shift some growth that other- 
wise might occur as scattered rural development 
where no infrastructure is in place to the urban 
areas and other designated growth centers of the 
State where infrastructure is available. 


Growth and Development Strategy 

A major feature of the Preliminary SDRP 
growth management system is to provide guid- 
ance to all levels of government on where 
growth should occur; then, in a coordinated 
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fashion, strategically invest public funds to guide 
the location and intensity of growth. The frame- 
work for achieving this strategy is a growth 
management system which will require residen- 
tial and employment development to proceed in 
accordance with the timing, sequencing and 
provision of adequate public facilities as estab- 
lished by a long-term comprehensive statewide 
plan and capital improvement program. 

The Preliminary SDRP provides for a 
system of tiers as a rational method for targeting 
areas for various intensities of development and 
for staging infrastructure development. As 
shown in Figure III-3, the proposed tier system 
divides the state into “growth” and “limited 
growth” areas and adds the tiers as subdivisions 
of those general categories. 

The following is a brief description of 
each tier, as outlined in the Preliminary SDRP. 

Tier One. Redeveloping Cities and Sub- 
urbs: Comprises the most distressed cities and 
suburbs. The massive investment in underused 
and deteriorating public facilities and services 
make this the tier where future growth would be 
most desirable. 

Tier Two. Stable Cities and Suburbs: 
Includes the less distressed, more stable cities 
and the established, but still growing, suburbs 
that generally surround Tier One. The intent of 
this tier is to preserve community character. 

Tier Three. Suburban and Rural Towns: Is 
intended to absorb growth which would other- 
wise spread into surrounding rural areas. 

Tier Four. Suburbanizing Areas: Consists 
of areas that have, or have planned for, necessary 
public facilities and services. These areas are 
expected to absorb much of the short-term 
growth. 

Tier Five. Exurban Reserve: Includes 
areas that lack basic public services, particularly 
sewers. Development in this tier is directed to 
carefully designed new “Communities of Central 
Places,” existing villages and towns, and to areas 
with sufficient environmental and infrastructure 
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FIGURE III-3 
DRAFT PRELIMINARY PLAN MAP 


This represents a preliminary delineation of 
tiers to be reviewed through Cross—Acceptance. 
It reflects information collected by the Office 
of State Planning regarding current conditions 
and should not be interpreted as a future land- 
use map. Gaps in information will be corrected 
and tier delineations refined during Cross- 
Acceptance. The final plan map will be pro- 
duced as a result of negotiation and review 
through the Cross-Acceptance process. 
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carrying capacity. 

Tier Six. Agricultural: Includes the best 
agricultural land in the state. Development 
intensities here must be carefully managed to 
assure the future viability of the state’s agricul- 
tural industry and environmentally sensitive 
lands. 

Tier Seven. Consists largely of undevel- 
oped areas where development densities must be 
carefully managed to protect environmentally 
sensitive features and irreplaceable natural 
resources. 

Accordingly, each tier has a set of unique 
transportation policies and strategies associated 
with a specific set of growth and development 
goals and strategies. The Preliminary SDRP 
places an important emphasis on promoting the 
redevelopment of depressed urban centers and 
older suburban areas in the state. Highest prior- 
ity is given to the infrastructure needs of these 
areas. 

Additional components of the Preliminary 
SDRP growth management strategy include a 
Regional Design System, a set of Statewide 
Strategies and Policies, a Monitoring and Evalu- 
ation Plan, and a Cross Acceptance Process. The 
Preliminary SDRP envisions a system of planned 
and existing “Communities of Central Places” 
from which basic public and commercial serv- 
ices can be provided efficiently and which will 
capture the growth which would otherwise occur 
in agricultural and rural areas. 

The Regional Design System would link 
communities into regional networks based upon 
the scale of their future development. Within 
this system is another planning innovation 
known as the Corridor Centers concept. These 
are new places for growth to occur within the 
major transportation corridors of the state. Cor- 
ridor Centers will be developed with densities 
high enough for efficient public transportation 
service. Communities of lesser scale within the 
Regional Design System include villages, ham- 
lets, and some towns. 


Another component, Statewide Strate- 
gies and Policies, provides direction and coordi- 
nation among State agencies in the provision and 
funding of services across municipal boundaries 
and tier lines. One statewide transportation 
policy calls for the NJDOT, in cooperation with 
counties and municipalities, to restore rail 
service to areas containing sufficient travel 
density to support such service. Innovative and 
light rail systems should also be considered as 
transportation alternatives under this policy. 

Another statewide transportation policy 
calls for an integrated and effective transporta- 
tion system. As a basis for its implementation, 
the Department should examine changing com- 
muter patterns resulting from New Jersey’s 
evolving development patterns. 

A unique aspect of the State Planning Act 
is that the Plan will be adopted as state policy 
only after a negotiated cross-acceptance process 
is completed, the objective being consistency 
between municipal and county master plans and 
the SDRP. The cross-acceptance process pro- 
vides, for the first time in New Jersey, an oppor- 
tunity to bring state, county, and municipal 
planning into an integrated planning system 
based on a shared vision of New Jersey’s future. 


State Development 
and Redevelopment Plan 
Transportation Policies 


The success of the SDRP depends on the 
active partnership of state agencies and local 
governments. As noted above, the strategies 
and policies of the SDRP are based on the 
placement and timing of new and improved 
transportation facilities and services in order to 
foster appropriate land development patterns. 
Equally important is the role of municipalities in 
reviewing and revising their land use regulations 
in developing and redeveloping areas to permit 
mixed use and higher density development, thus 
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allowing attainment of the public transportation 
goals of the SDRP. 

Following are several of the key transpor- 
tation strategies and policies supporting the 
SDRP’s growth management objectives for 
designated growth areas and developing and 
redeveloping centers of the state: 

¢ Maintain and rehabilitate aging infra- 
structure; 

¢ Provide sufficient linkages with major 
highways and public transit corridors; 

¢ Encourage high density, mixed use de- 
velopment near rail stations; 

¢ Complete missing links for urban 
access; 

¢ Extend existing public transportation 
services to areas of high density that are 
presently unserved or underserved to connect 
residential areas with areas of employment; 

¢ Provide adequate parking for access to 
commuter facilities; 

¢ Encourage the development of non-tra- 
ditional transit alternatives in low density areas; 

¢ Provide by-pass roads to separate 
through traffic from local traffic to preserve 
village and rural town character; 

¢ Support off-street parking facilities and 
management strategies; 

¢ Invest in off-tract facilities to promote 
urban redevelopment; 

¢ Use developer contributions for trans- 
portation improvements; and 

* Locate or expand multi-modal trans- 
portation stations where appropriate. 

In an attempt to maintain the rural and 
agricultural character in areas of the state desig- 
nated for limited growth, the Preliminary SDRP 
suggests the following: 

* Limit highway improvements and ex- 
pansions; 

* Give priority to highway projects 
serving concentrated development in corridor 
centers, suburban and rural towns, and villages; 

* Provide for acquisition of rights of way 
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for future alignments; 

¢ Support development of non-traditional 
transit alternatives rather than fixed route serv- 
ice; and 

¢ Provide limited access highway expan- 
sions to discourage growth. 


NJDOT Growth 
Management Strategies 


Following is a discussion of how the 
Department intends to use its transportation 
investments to help shape growth — how it can 
promote redevelopment in the state’s older cities 
and suburbs; how it can discourage growth in 
areas designated for conservation and limited 
growth; and how it can shape growth in the 
developing portions of the state. 


NJDOT Support of the State 
Development and Redevelopment Plan 

The Department’s policy will be to con- 
tinue to provide a balanced transportation sys- 
tem, including the need to provide highways to 
Support movement between and within urban 
areas, between urban areas and corridor centers, 
and to provide essential access to urban centers 
for both goods and people. As a provider of an 
essential public service, the Department recog- 
nizes its obligation to design and construct 
facilities and undertake other improvements 
which promote the goals and objectives of the 
SDRP. 

The Department supports the Corridor 
Centers strategy as a promising concept for 
providing more orderly and sensible develop- 
ment in both growth and limited growth corri- 
dors. However, projected transportation funding 
in the near term is not sufficient to provide off- 
tract facilities as suggested in Preliminary Plan 
policies. It is Department policy that, where a 
major development significantly burdens a 
highway, the developer should contribute a “fair 


share” of the investment needed to ease that 
burden. The Department supports the proposed 
Transportation Development District Act as the 
most appropriate mechanism for making Corri- 
dor Center improvements. 

Projects which increase capacity may also 
need to be located in limited growth tiers where 
they serve statewide or tier development goals. 
Where capacity increasing projects are under- 
taken in limited growth tiers, they will be de- 
signed and built with appropriate overall design 
standards, including access control and local 
land use controls over abutting property. The 
State Highway Access Management Act will be 
an effective tool for controlling access along the 
state’s major arterials in rural areas. 

It is also appropriate in some cases to 
locate aviation, transit, park-and-ride, rail 
freight, and truck facilities in limited growth 
areas. Economic development dictates that the 
Department continue to improve access and 
provide a balanced transportation system, even 
in limited growth tiers. Access control on the 
State Highway System is a key to achieving the 
goals of the SDRP. 

The Department has long recognized its 
role with regard to the quality of life of New 
Jersey’s citizens. Through management of its 
limited resources, it has experienced the compet- 
ing demands of an increasingly suburbanizing 
state for improved transportation services. The 
link between transportation and how and where 
land is developed (land use) was a major issue in 
the 1984 New Jersey Transportation Plan. 

Two important observations regarding 
New Jersey’s transportation dilemma were made 
at that time: a) “suburbanization patterns will 
require continuing investment in new transporta- 
tion infrastructure which, absent real increases in 
funding, will increase competition between 
urban and suburban areas and between new 
infrastructure and existing infrastructure for 
limited dollars" and b) “demands for public 
transit services in newly developing areas will be 


difficult to satisfy economically, since these 
areas are developing in a manner not conducive 
to public transit use.” 


Municipal Transportation Handbook 

The Department has recently published a 
handbook dealing with land use and transporta- 
tion issues for use in community decision- 
making. The handbook, Managing Transporta- 
tion in Your Community, is designed to be a 
useful resource book for municipal planners and 
elected officials, engineers, and the private 
sector. The handbook explains the need to 
integrate transportation considerations into 
master planning, zoning, subdivision and site 
planning, and the review of proposed 
developments. 


Additional Tools for Statewide 
Growth Management 

A number of other growth management 
and planning proposals have been emerging, 
both in and out of the state Legislature, which 
could serve to implement the goals and objec- 
tives of the State Planning Act. In addition to 
reviewing TRANSPLAN, the Legislature is 
deliberating a transfer of development rights act, 
a resource preservation and restoration fund, and 
property tax reform. 

Outside the legislative process, groups of 
communities concerned with land use issues 
have formed informal regional planning associa- 
tions. These associations have performed so- 
phisticated regional planning studies which have 
resulted in identifying growth management 
alternatives. To date, the major initiatives to 
come out of these groups have been transporta- 
tion demand management solutions. Both the 
Morris County 2000 coalition and the Mid- 
dlesex-Somerset-Mercer Regional Study Council 
activities have resulted in operating TMAs. 
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Chapter Four 


Funding Transportation 


One of the primary factors influencing the nature and extent of transportation facilities and 
programs that can be offered to the public is the degree to which funding is available for transporta- 
tion purposes. In this regard, a good transportation system requires strong public policies promoting 
adequate funding for maintenance of the existing transportation system and expansion of the system 
as required to support added traffic resulting from growth and development. Those policies have not 
always been forthcoming or continuous at the national, state or local levels. 

The realities of fiscal constraints became apparent during the development of the 1984 Trans- 
portation Plan. Prior to that time, transportation plans contained project proposals which did not 
fully consider the realities of funding availability. To more Closely align the state’s transportation 
expectations with anticipated resources, the 1984 Transportation Plan began to move away from 
proposing costly long range solutions to its transportation problems. The 1984 Plan said, “... master 
plans have become more policy oriented, shorter range in perspective and fiscally restrained; the tra- 
ditional practice of delineating specific long range improvements has largely ceased.” 

This 1989 Transportation Plan continues the philosophies of the earlier plan in that it focuses 
the state’s resources on rehabilitating the existing transportation infrastructure. This is expressed in 


the goals, objectives, and Strategies included in this volume of the plan as well as the projects in- 
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cluded in the Short Range Plan of Volume II. 
However, as will be noted later in this discus- 
sion, the deferral of maintenance and rehabilita- 
tion needs to a later time because of fiscal 
prudence results in many cases of routine main- 
tenance projects becoming massive rehabilitation 
projects. The remainder of this section focuses 
on clarifying the relationship between transporta- 
tion needs and resources. 


Funding Issues 


Funding Sources 


The Legislature appropriates funds for the 
Department’s and NJ TRANSIT’s work through 
two budget mechanisms. The capital budget 
currently comes from revenues provided by the 
New Jersey Transportation Trust Fund Authority 
and, together with federal aid, funds the entire 
capital budget of the Department and most of the 
capital budget of NJ TRANSIT. The operating 
and maintenance budget comes from general 
revenues and funds all the operating and mainte- 
nance expenses of the Department as well as 
subsidizing the operating and maintenance 
expenses of NJ TRANSIT. NJ TRANSIT 
receives additional operating and maintenance 
assistance from the federal government. 

Historically, the NJDOT has relied upon a 
combination of annual appropriations from the 
state’s general fund and federal dollars to pro- 
vide transportation services and facilities. (Ex- 
ceptions to this were the $640 million and $675 
million Transportation Bond Issues of 1968 and 
1979 respectively.) This annualized, unstable 
approach had a deleterious effect on the delivery 
of transportation programs. Even during the 
short term, it was virtually impossible to project 
with any degree of reliability the amount of 
funds that would be available to complete pro- 
jects already started or initiate new projects. 

It was not until mid-1984 that the state 
Legislature, urged by Governor Kean and many 
others, decided to embrace the concepts of a 
longer term financing mechanism by establishing 


the New Jersey Transportation Trust Fund 
Authority and dedicating a portion of the state’s 
motor fuels tax revenues to underwrite the Trust 
Fund. The Trust Fund was to provide a four- 
year transportation program covering fiscal years 
1985-1988, using a mixture of revenue sources: 
the general fund, dedicated gas tax revenues and 
commercial vehicle fees and taxes, contributions 
from toll road authorities, Trust Fund Authority 
(bond) financing, and matching federal funds. 
This initial Trust Fund was really the first suc- 
cessful attempt to remedy the state’s long- 
standing transportation problems and ultimately 
provided $2.7 billion for highways and transit 
improvements over a three-year period. 

This level of funding provided an average 
of more than $800 million annually for transpor- 
tation purposes and represented more than twice 
the level of funding ever appropriated for trans- 
portation improvements on an annual basis in 
New Jersey. The Trust Fund also provided aid 
to local governing bodies in the form of an 
annual $35 million Federal Aid Urban System 
(FAUS) Swap program and an annual $19 
million municipal aid program. 

Thanks to the Trust Fund, every county and 
New Jersey’s major urban centers received an 
amount of 100 percent state funds equal to the 
amount which would have been allocated under 
the FAUS program for FAUS local road im- 
provements. Because the funding was 100 
percent state, the counties and municipalities 
which received the monies were relieved of the 
need to meet time-consuming federal restrictions 
and requirements and were required instead to 
meet less stringent standards established by the 
NJDOT. 

Although this initial trust fund program fell 
short of its program goal, the Legislature was 
sufficiently satisfied with the fiscal efficiency of 
this approach to renew the Trust Fund early in 
1988 for an additional seven years, i.e., fiscal 
years 1989-1995. The renewal program included 
an increase in the state’s motor fuels tax and an 
increase in the amount of funds allocated to the 
Trust Fund from the previously existing motor 
fuels tax. The initial Transportation Trust Fund 
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legislation dedicated 2.5 cents of the 8 cents per 
gallon gasoline tax to transportation uses, gener- 
ating then about $88 million per year in state 
funds for that purpose. 

The legislation that renewed the Transpor- 
tation Trust Fund increased the gasoline tax 
from 8 cents per gallon to 10.5 cents per gallon 
on gasoline sold in the state. Of this 10.5 cent 
tax, now 7 cents is ear-marked to transportation 
uses generating approximately $276 million per 
year in state funds for that purpose. When other 
sources are added, these monies generate ap- 
proximately $365 million in state funds each 
year. 

The renewed Trust Fund is expected to 
provide $5.7 billion over the seven year period 
representing an annual program of approxi- 
mately $815 million. The program again in- 
cludes an annual $35 million FAUS Swap 
program and increases the municipal aid pro- 
gram to $30 million annually. 

Even though the Trust Fund renewal 
program represents a slight increase over the 
initial Trust Fund program (see Table IV-1 for a 
comparison of the programs), the Department 
has stated on numerous occasions that this level 
of funding will fall well short of addressing all of 
the state’s transportation needs over the next 
seven years. 

After 1995 the Trust Fund is positioned to 
become a revolving fund. Legislation to author- 
ize its continuation will be required. Further, 
depending on federal funding changes likely in 
1992, resources must be reevaluated. 

The maintenance and operations activities 
of the Department consist of all those efforts 
directed at maintaining the existing road and 
bridge infrastructure. Included are all activities 
associated with maintaining existing roadway 
pavement and bridges, plowing snow and apply- 
ing winter chemicals, care of roadside grass and 
trees, constructing and maintaining drainage 
systems, installing and repairing signs, repairing 
traffic signals and highway lighting units, con- 
structing new traffic signals, operating state 
highway drawbridges, and all other support 
activities such as the acquisition and repair of 
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NJDOT’s vehicular fleet. 

Although these program items are located 
in the Direct State Services area of the budget, 
certain activities such as pavement resurfacing, 
bridge painting, and traffic signal installation are 
capital-funded improvements. The accomplish- 
ments of the Department’s capital program 
eventually become a driving force to the mainte- 
nance and operations program. As additional 
roadway, traffic signal, guiderail, and other 
improvements are added to the system, the need 
to maintain those improvements increases. 

The maintenance and operations activities 
of NJ TRANSIT consist of labor costs; the 
purchase of fuels and electricity for propulsion; 
insurance costs; maintenance of equipment 
which includes vehicle cleaning, maintenance 
and minor repairs; and maintenance of way 
which includes cleaning, maintenance and minor 
repairs to passenger stations and stops, catenar- 
ies, Communications and signals, sub-stations, 
tracks, and other right-of-way maintenance. 

As is also the case with state highway 
maintenance and operations, the amount of funds 
that the state will spend on operating subsidies 
for mass transit is calculated and negotiated 
annually as part of the state’s budgetary process. 
NJ TRANSIT also relies upon passenger farebox 
revenues to offset a large portion of its operating 
costs. State appropriations to NJDOT for opera- 
tions and maintenance amounted to $123 million 
for FY 88 while appropriations to NJ TRANSIT 
amounted to approximately $209 million. NJ 
TRANSIT farebox revenues totalled $314 
million and federal assistance accounted for 
nearly $39 million (Section 9 formula operating 
assistance). 

On April 2, 1987, Congress overrode a 
presidential veto and passed the Surface Trans- 
portation and Uniform Relocation Assistance 
Act of 1987. This act reauthorized the federal 
surface transportation program signed into law 
by President Reagan on January 6, 1983, known 
as the Surface Transportation and Assistance Act 
of 1982, which expired on September 30, 1986. 

It is this body of legislation that provides 
federal assistance to the states for the capital 


Table IV - 1 


Annual Revenue Sources for the Initial Trust Fund : 


$ 88 million (minimum) From the dedicated 2 1/2 cents per 
gallon of the 8 cent gas tax 
30 million From commercial vehicle fees & taxes 
25 million From toll road authorities 
$143 million (minimum) TOTAL 


New Jersey Transportation Trust Fund Authority: 
¢ Receives $143 million (minimum) annually 
¢ Generates $230 million capital program for 4 years to match available 
Federal funds and to use as 100% state funding | 
Total Average Annual Program yields $800 million per year for 4 years 


($570 million for highway projects and $230 million for transit projects) 


Annual Revenue Sources for the Renewed Trust Fund 


$ 99 million (minimum)? From the dedicated 2 1/2 cents of 
the original 8 cent gas tax 
30 million From commercial vehicle fees & taxes 
25 million From toll toad authorities 
$154 million (minimum) Subtotal 
177 million Additional Revenues (2 cents of the 


original 8 cent gas tax plus 2 1/2 
cent new gas tax increase)” 
$331 million (minimum) TOTAL 
Renewed Transportation Trust Fund: 


¢ Receives $331 million (minimum) annually 


¢ Generates $365 million annual capital program for 7 years to match 
available federal funds and to use as 100% state funding 


Total Average Annual Program yields $815 million per year for 7 years 


a) Estimation formula has changed 
b) for a total of 7 cents of the 10.5 cent gas tax 


Comparison of Initial Trust Fund and Renewal Program 
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improvement of their transportation systems 
through federal FY 91. Assistance is also pro- 
vided to the states for the operation of their 
transit systems through this act. 


Future Needs 


To frame the magnitude of future transpor- 
tation needs in New Jersey, the Department com- 
pleted a study in March 1986 which provided 
estimates of transportation needs through the 
year 2000. The study projected that highway 
needs for this period could total $11 billion for 
state maintained facilities and almost $4 billion 
for local road needs. (The study also concluded 
that there would be approximately 150 miles of 
roads on the state system with congestion prob- 
lems that could not be addressed in the conven- 
tional manner of roadway widening due to right 
of way restrictions. These needs, if met, would 
cost an estimated additional $4 billion.) 

The Department’s study also discussed 
transit needs for both rail and bus and concluded 
that $3 billion would be needed for those pro- 
grams through the year 2000. Thus, the study 
projected total statewide needs on the order of 
$18 billion for state and local road and transit 
needs (in 1985-1986 dollars). These projected 
needs equated to an annual need of approxi- 
mately $1.2 billion in uninflated dollars. The 
Department study was done prior to the release 
of the draft Preliminary State Development and 
Redevelopment Plan. Consequently, these needs 
may not be totally consistent with the philoso- 
phies of that Plan. 

As noted previously, the current Trust 
Fund provides approximately $815 million per 
year for the next seven years. Therefore, the 
results of the Department study indicate that a 
significant transportation funding shortfall will 
exist if current funding levels continue into the 
future. Either new transportation funding strate- 
gies must be considered by the state or infra- 
structure renewal and expansion expectations 
must be further altered. 

It is important to note that the Depart- 
ment’s study of projected needs makes certain 
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assumptions about the timeliness of transporta- 
tion investments as the projection of needs will 
vary depending upon the rate at which transpor- 
tation funds are invested. For example, if inade- 
quate funds are invested in highway resurfacing 
projects, some sections of pavement requiring 
resurfacing now will deteriorate to the point 
where reconstruction will be required later at a 
substantially higher cost. In line with this 
reasoning, an objective of eliminating a given 
amount of backlog deficiencies by a given time 
will require a higher investment than an objec- 
tive of preventing an increase in the level of 
deficiencies through that same time period. 

To account for this condition, the Depart- 
ment study analyzed two funding scenarios for 
addressing highway deficiencies. The objective 
of one scenario was to maintain the system status 
quo, 1.e., determine the level of funding neces- 
sary to maintain the backlog of deficiencies 
constant over time. A second scenario examined 
the resources necessary not only to eliminate the 
backlog of needs through the year 2000 but to 
meet future deficiencies through that time period 
as well. Under this second scenario, funding 
would be required beyond the year 2000 only to 
meet new needs that arose after that time. This 
analysis utilized inflated dollars. 

Table IV-2 compares the annual funding 
necessary to accommodate both scenarios and 
also compares those needed resources with 
anticipated Trust Fund resources (combined 
federal and state dollars) for the period through 
1991. Resources have only been projected for 
the short term because the current federal trans- 
portation assistance act expires at that time and 
the nature and magnitude of the federal program 
beyond that time are uncertain. Funding needs 
have been inflated 5 percent per year. 

As is evident from the table, current and 
projected future funding is considerably less than 
either needs scenario, providing approximately 
65 percent of the funds necessary to maintain the 
condition of the highway system at its current 
Status, and approximately 50 percent of the funds 
necessary to eliminate the backlog of deficien- 
cies. Were this current funding level to continue 


Table IV - 2 
Comparison of Funding Programs 


Annual funding by Time Period in Millions of Current Year Dollars 
(5% Annual Inflation from 1985) 


Funding To Keep Highway System at Current Condition 


STATE Bridges 125 249 303 
HIGHWAYS New Alignments 375 111 154 
Existing System 
Capacity Impr 114 191 204 
Condition Impr. _76 ei 
690 666 


Bridges 11 

Local Aid 134 

Local Needs in 

High Growth Areas aed h 
89 


779 908 1283 
Funding to Eliminate the Backlog of Deficiencies 


STATE Bridges 125 304 369 

HIGHWAYS New Alignments 375 111 154 
Existing System 

Capacity Impr. 114 383 440 

Condition Impr. _76 JY) _197 

690 951 1160 


Bridges 30 a7 

Local Aid 80 134 163 

Local Needs in 

High Growth Areas a0] SL 
261 496 


1212 1656 


Current Available Funding Under Trust Fund Authority (1989-1991) 


STATE HIGHWAYS 


LOCAL ROADS 


ALL ROADS 
Source: NJDOT 


or be reduced after 1991, state and local defi- 
ciencies would continue to escalate, severely 
impacting the quality of the state’s transportation 
system. 

The Department also projected its oper- 
ating and maintenance needs through fiscal year 
1995. Inflation and increasing demands for such 
improvements as new traffic signals and addi- 


tional lane miles were taken into account. The 
analysis also included the costs necessary for the 
Department to attain more desirable maintenance 
standards. The projected costs for labor, equip- 
ment and material amount to nearly $190 million 
for fiscal year 1995. Table IV-3 shows pro- 
jected NJDOT maintenance and operations 
funding needs through 1995. 


Table IV - 3 
NJDOT Maintenance and Operation Needs 
(Thousands of dollars) 


FY90 QO] 


116,086 
47,605 


Continuing Costs 
New Costs 


104,762 
44,582 
Total Demand 


163,691 149,344 


FY92 


120,065 
49,162 


169,227 


FY93 FY94 FY95 
120,839 


49.029 


123,192 
51,416 


133.512 
Rips. 


169,868 174,607 188,911 


Source: NJDOT 


Future Funding Possibilities - Federal 


Federal dollars provide a major source of 
funding for capital investment and operating 
assistance for the state’s transportation system. 
Consequently, the level and nature of future 
federal funding for transportation programs will 
have a direct impact on the state’s transportation 
programs. In order to plan its future, New 
Jersey must be cognizant of trends in federal 
transportation funding. 

Although those trends are not clear at the 
present time, two divergent views of future 
federal funding appear to be taking shape. One 
is that the state will need to reexamine its priori- 
ties in anticipation of a decrease in federal 
assistance resulting from a downward shifting of 
fiscal responsibility to the states. If this occurs, 
the state will have to search for innovative 
funding mechanisms to supplement federal aid. 
Another is that the nation’s infrastructure crisis 
will worsen significantly to the point where the 
federal government will have to respond with 
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new financial commitments. 

To assist in the shaping of future federal 
transportation funding programs, AASHTO has 
formed a Task Force on the Consensus Trans- 
portation Program which is charged with deter- 
mining future transportation needs, developing 
proposals to meet those needs and forging a 
national agreement on a transportation program. 
The basis for these recommendations will be the 
“Transportation 2020” public forums that each 
state has held. 

New Jersey hosted two such forums in 
1988 in an attempt to insure that New Jersey’s 
transportation needs are adequately considered 
when future federal policy is formulated. In 
addition to these forums, the Department is 
actively working with the state’s congressional 
delegation to insure that the state’s transporta- : 
tion needs are recognized at the federal level. | 

Because of the uncertainty of the direction __ 
that future federal transportation funding pro- 


grams will take, now is an inopportune time to 
forecast long range federal funding assistance. 
However, the state should begin to establish a 
program to seek higher levels of federal assis- 
tance by first addressing the following questions: 

¢ What will the priorities of the highway 
programs be after the interstate system is com- 
plete? To what programs will the Highway 
Trust Fund be dedicated? 

¢ What kind of requirements will the 
federal government attach to funds in order to 
implement their philosophy regarding the federal 
role? 

¢ What kind of federal support (both fi- 
nancial and informational) will there be for inno- 
vative public transportation projects? 

¢ Will the federal government play a 
role in reducing the congestion in the air and on 
the ground? Bills have been introduced to make 
mass transit more attractive (as a tax-free fringe 
benefit) and the publicity surrounding airport 
crowding and aviation safety has placed those 
issues on the national agenda. 


Future Funding Possibilities - 
State and Other 


The state and local governments will have 
to come to the realization that the current rate of 
suburban development and its need for new 
transportation infrastructure cannot continue 
without a corresponding increase in investment 
dollars. Current public investment levels fall far 
short of the amounts necessary to maintain the 
existing system, to catch up on previously 
identified major backlog projects, and to provide 
for the expansion of the system into the develop- 
ing areas of the state. 

No doubt, the most advantageous re- 
source is the largest visible transportation user 
fee in the state, a tax on gasoline purchases for 
transportation use. Although revenues currently 
being used to pay off the debt service on the 
short-term (10-year) bond issues will again be 
available to back a subsequent issue of bonds or 
to be used on a pay-as-you-go basis, the funds 
generated once again will be insufficient to 
provide for an even greater backlog of projects. 


Another option involves greater involve- 
ment of the private sector in the funding of 
transportation improvements. To date, many 
agreements have been reached with the private 
sector to provide joint public/private funding for 
improvements which benefit both the specific 
developer and the public in general. To extend 
and formalize this practice in the state’s high 
growth areas, legislation was approved by the 
Legislature in 1989 allowing for the creation of 
transportation development districts (TDDs). 

Under the proposal, counties will be able 
to petition the NJDOT to create TDDs in high 
growth areas. Following the development of a 
TDD plan, the county would be empowered to 
assess developers a fee based on their usage of 
the regional system. Such fees would be placed 
in a county TDD trust fund and used along with 
federal, state and local funds to implement the 
plan’s program. Although not seen as the total 
solution, TDD funding can provide a significant 
share of the funds required for infrastructure 
development in the high growth areas of the 
State. 


Future Funding Issues 

Given the state’s major long-term infra- 
structure needs and anticipated limits in funding 
through the early 1990s, an overwhelming issue 
is to what degree the Department should pursue 
a substantial increase in fiscal resources. At the 
state level, an issue to be dealt with is whether 
the state Legislature could be convinced to estab- 
lish a long-term (10- to 12-year), high level ($1 
billion plus) annual funding program, rather than 
the current seven-year program. 

Given the Department’s need for such a 
long-term, high level program, an ancillary issue 
is the identification of a revenue source or 
sources. This involves questions dealing with 
whether to continue with a trust fund approach, 
the level to which user fees can realistically be 
raised, the degree to which federal legislation 
can be influenced to increase federal assistance 
to the states for infrastructure renewal, the 
degree to which a variety of funding sources can 
be further integrated into a unified funding 
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program, and, finally, the extent to which bond- 
ing can be used versus a pay-as-you-go ap- 
proach. 

Should the Department fail to resolve this 
major financial issue, it will have to continue 
with the funds provided. This, however, opens 
another significant issue—that is, how to distrib- 
ute such limited resources. At question here is 
the degree to which the state should shoulder the 
responsibility of funding local needs versus 
those on the state system. With regard to the 
state system, there is a need to determine a 
rationale for establishing the funding split be- 
tween highway and transit projects, and between 
capital expansion and rehabilitation, mainte- 
nance and operating needs. Also, with needs 
evident throughout the entire state, distributing 
limited funds in a geographically equitable 
manner becomes an important issue. The De- 
partment begins to address some of these issues 
in the following section, but others will have to 
be addressed during the time frame of this plan. 


Resource Allocation 


It is clear that there is a severe mismatch 
between identified needs and projected funding 
levels for transportation improvements in New 
Jersey. During the five years of this Plan, the 
Department’s funding will fall well short of 
producing an annual capital program that will 
meet the demand for projects to restore infra- 
structure and relieve congestion. In fact, as 
project costs increase and funding stays approxi- 
mately level, the Department will be able to 
produce less in the way of tangible projects each 
year. 

In this environment it is essential that the 
Department adopt a careful plan for spending the 
money likely to be available to it to advance its 
mission as far as possible. There are many 
worthwhile improvements that could be funded; 
only a handful of them will be funded. How will 
these choices be made? Even more, how can 
these choices be made in a way that retains the 
confidence of the public, the Legislature, the 
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transportation community, and the Department’s 
own staff in the soundness of the decision mak- 
ing policy? 

In response to these observations and 
questions, the Department has determined that a 
primary strategy it must employ to provide the 
citizens of the state with the best transportation 
system possible is an intelligent and effective 
deployment of anticipated resources or resource 
allocation. The resource allocation strategy 
outlined in this section is the Department’s 
proposal for such a process. It is an attempt to 
use the resources that are likely to be available to 
move as far as possible toward the goals stated 
earlier. Of course, it is possible that the Legisla- 
ture may choose, during the life of this Plan, to 
increase the resources assigned to transporta- 
tion. | 
If more resources become available, more 
could be done. However, even under these 
circumstances, a resource allocation strategy is 
vital. In the case of a constrained program, 
inadequate funds must be carefully allocated to 
meet minimum needs. An expanded program 
requires the Department to carefully identify 
where and how those expanded resources can be 
applied for maximum effect. 


Proposed Funding Programs 

The first step in implementing the resource 
allocation strategy is to redefine programs within 
which money is spent and work is done. These 
new program definitions reflect goals and priori- 
ties, not funding categories. For purposes of 
resource allocation, the Department has estab- 
lished six broad program categories: the system 
preservation program, the system management 
program, the new capacity program, local aid, 
other modes, and miscellaneous programs. 

Since these program categories are organ- 
ized by type of project rather than by mode of 
transportation, each category includes projects 
from a variety of modes. Taken as a whole, 
these six broad program categories form a 
conceptual framework that encompasses all of 
the modal programs discussed in Chapters VI 
and VII. 


System Preservation Program 
System preservation includes all those 

activities designed to maintain the physical 
integrity of the existing state transportation 
system as well as minor improvements to up- 
grade the design of a roadway for safety and 
operations reasons. For analytical and planning 
purposes, the Department has defined nine dis- 
tinct programs within this category: 

¢ The bridge program includes all bridge 
rehabilitation and replacement work undertaken 
by the Department. This includes work done on 
state highway system bridges, local bridges, and 
bridges crossing NJ TRANSIT railroad tracks. 
If funding becomes available, the Department 
will also be able to undertake a program for the 
rehabilitation and replacement of the so-called 
“orphan” bridges over railroad tracks (refer to 
Chapter V, for a discussion of orphan bridges). 

¢ Resurfacing is work done by the De- 
partment to add a layer or layers of surfacing 
material to an existing highway. All highway 
pavements wear out over time and need to be re- 
surfaced periodically to prevent serious and 
expensive deterioration. 

¢ Rehabilitation and reconstruction also 
involve treatment of a deteriorated segment of 
highway but requires more extensive work than 
just resurfacing. This work could include recon- 
struction of the base beneath the overlay, drain- 
age improvements, increase of the width of the 
travel lane or shoulders, or other safety and 
Operational improvements. Projects which 
involve widening to add additional through 
travel lanes are included under the new capacity 
category, not rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

¢ Transit replacement and renewal 
includes both facilities and rolling stock in NJ 
TRANSIT?’s extensive rail and bus networks. 
Some of the major items are track and bridge re- 
habilitation, signals and communications, elec- 
tric traction systems, culverts, drainage, right of 
way improvements, purchase of electric locomo- 
tives, overhaul and replacement of diesel loco- 
motives, passenger coaches, bus rolling stock 
and support equipment, and renewal of rail pass- 
enger facilities and bus maintenance facilities. 


* Miscellaneous highway improvements 
consist of other types of structural or safety im- 
provements that do not fall under any of the 
other program definitions. 

¢ Highway lighting is work done by the 
Department to expand or improve the illumina- 
tion of the State Highway System. 

¢ Rail highway is a federal aid program 
covering work required for the elimination of 
hazards at rail-highway grade crossings and the 
installation of protective devices. 

¢ Hazard elimination is another federal 
aid program. Its purpose is to identify and ad- 
dress hazards on the State Highway System in a 
rapid and cost-effective way. 

¢ The Department is also completing a 
weigh station program for construction of truck 
weigh stations on the Interstate system. This 
program is required under federal law and will 
also serve a vital system preservation function by 
deterring the operation of destructive overweight 
trucks in New Jersey. 

The work undertaken under these pro- 
grams in the system preservation category forms 
the vital — if unglamorous — core of the De- 
partment’s efforts to provide a safe and physi- 
cally sound transportation system for the people 
of New Jersey. The next two program categories 
— system management and new capacity — 
provide different approaches to solving the 
congestion and mobility problems facing New 
Jerseyans. 


System Management Program 

System management incorporates those 
activities which improve the flow of people and 
goods along transportation corridors at relatively 
low cost and without substantial construction, 
right of way acquisition or environmental im- 
pact. These kinds of improvements can be very 
attractive from the cost-benefit standpoint and 
are relatively quick and easy to deliver compared 
to more substantial projects. 

The eight specific programs within the 
system management category are listed below. 

¢ Highway operational improvements are 

defined as relatively low cost improvements 
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which are designed to relieve spot congestion 
problems. This includes work such as intersec- 
tion improvements, left-turn slots, jughandles, 
and circle cut-throughs. 

¢ The transit operational improvements 
classification is used to identify all NJ TRANSIT 
capital improvements falling within the system 
management category. Although less well 
defined than its highway counterpart, this pro- 
gram includes such diverse items as centralized 
traffic control on the Northeast Corridor rail line, 
expanded parking at rail stations, and bus prefer- 
ential systems for the Hudson River Waterfront. 

e The park-and-ride program constructs 
park-and-ride lots for both ridesharing and 
transit users. 

e The ridesharing program concentrates 
on providing technical assistance to companies 
and groups which want to start or promote car or 
van pooling programs. 

¢ The TMA program provides technical 
assistance to new regional groups which offer a 
variety of services to help companies and local 
governments cope with growing traffic in subur- 
ban areas. ; 

¢ The traffic signal program consists of 
installing improved signals which can speed the 
flow of traffic by as much as 10 percent. 

¢ The advanced technology corridor 
operations program will be used to explore, 
develop, and begin to implement advanced tech- 
niques for moving people and goods within 
existing transportation corridors. These tech- 
niques may include advanced motorist informa- 
tion systems, highway navigation and route 
guidance systems, and automotive vehicle 
control systems. These techniques will be 
needed in the 21st century to preserve and pro- 
mote mobility within the state’s transportation 
corridors, where widening of these corridors is 
no longer feasible. 

¢ The access management program will 
enable the Department to selectively purchase 
access rights and construct improved access 
driveways as part of the overall access manage- 
ment program established by the State Highway 
Access Management Act of 1989. 
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New Capacity Program 

The category “new capacity” is used to 
identify proposals and projects which, through 
major capital investments, increase the ability of 
a segment of the state transportation system to 
carry people and goods. A major capacity in- 
crease is a proposal or project which adds capac- 
ity to the system through construction on new 
alignment (including completion of the interstate 
system), addition of new through travel lanes, 
construction of overpasses, construction of new 
ramps permitting new movements at existing 
overpasses, new or improved connections for rail 
lines, new rail lines, and additional buses and rail 
cars needed to relieve overcrowding at key 
points in the system. 


",..the Department has identified for 
planning purposes a separate corri- 
dor preservation program..” 


In addition to major capacity increases, 
the Department has identified for planning 
purposes a separate corridor preservation pro- 
gram. This is a right of way acquisition program 
which enables the Department to use advanced 
purchase and alignment preservation techniques 
to prevent potential critical transportation corri- 
dors from being closed by development. 


Local Aid 

The local aid program includes all state 
and federal aid funded work performed on roads 
under the jurisdiction of counties and munici- 
palities. This program is comprised of the $65 
million per year appropriated by the Legislature 
for this purpose from the Transportation Trust 
Fund, plus other special federal aid programs. 


Other modes 

The other modes program describes the 
Department’s capital investment plans for avia- 
tion and rail freight. 


- Miscellaneous 

The miscellaneous programs category 

_ includes planning and research, special environ- 
mental funds, training, physical plant, resource 

_ recovery, and other miscellaneous capital costs. 
These programs are summarized in Table 
_IV-4. As indicated earlier, the purpose of identi- 
_ fying these new program categories is to enable 

_ the Department to set out a strategy for resource 
allocation that will invest its limited resources 

_ where they will be most effective in meeting the 

_ $tate’s transportation goals. During the lifetime 

_ of this plan, the Department's expenditures for 
the programs under the miscellaneous category 
will remain relatively stable. The focus of the re- 
source allocation strategy is, therefore, planning 


for investments in the system preservation, 
system management and new capacity programs. 


Proposed Resource Allocation Strategy 
1. Meet system preservation needs first 

Good management of a large network of 
capital facilities like the state transportation 
system requires a continuing investment in sys- 
tem preservation. Deferred maintenance is bad 
policy. Underinvesting in timely maintenance 
and renewal work leads to premature deteriora- 
tion of facilities and to greatly increased costs in 
the long run. Figure IV-1 illustrates the rapid 
escalation of costs that occurs when bridge reha- 
bilitation is delayed too long. 


Table IV - 4 
New Program Categories 


System Preservation 

Bridges 

Resurfacing 

Highway Rehabilitation & 
Reconstruction 

Transit Replacement and Renewal 

Miscellaneous Highway Improvements 

Highway Lighting 

Rail-Highway Crossings 

Hazard Elimination 

Truck Weigh Stations 


System Management 

Highway Operational Improvements 

Transit Operational Improvements 

Park and Ride 

Ridesharing 

Transportation Management 
Associations 

Traffic Signals 

Advanced Technology Corridor 
Operations 

Access Management 


New Capacity 

Interstate Completion 

Major Capacity Increases, Highway 
Major Capacity Increases, Transit 
Corridor Preservation 


Local Aid 


Other Modes 
Aviation 
Rail Freight 


Miscellaneous 

Planning and Research 
Special Environmental Funds 
Training 

Physical Plant 

Resource Recovery 
Miscellaneous Capital Costs 


Figure IV-1 
_ Dynamics of Bridge Rehabilitation 
in New Jersey 
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| ESIMATED 
| | AVERAGE COST 
SUFFICIENCY| —- EXCEEEENT PER BRIDGE 
RATING 80 | ($1,000) 


20 YEARS 


15 YEARS 


10 YEARS 


$2,920 


- NEW JERSEY D.O.T. BRIDGES ONLY 
- BRIDGES GREATER THAN 20 FEET 


- ALL COSTS AND YEARS ARE PROJECTED BASED ON AVERAGED COMPUTER BRIDGE RECORDS. 
- ALL COSTS IN 1988 DOLLARS 


Source: NJUDOT 


It follows that the Department’s first re- 
sponsibility in managing the state’s transporta- 
tion system is to ensure adequate investment in 
system preservation. 


2. Seek to increase and stabilize the mainte- 


_ nance budget. 


Discussing how to meet system preserva- 
tion needs first requires a look at the budget 
mechanisms of the Department. As noted 
earlier in this Chapter, the Legislature funds the 
Department’s work through two budget mecha- 
nisms. The operating and maintenance budget 
comes from general revenues and funds all the 
operating and maintenance expenses of the 
Department as well as subsidizing the operating 
and maintenance expenses of NJ TRANSIT. 
The capital budget comes from the Trust Fund 
Authority which funds, together with federal 
aid, the entire capital budget of the Department 
and much of NJ TRANSIT's. 


System preservation activities are sup- 


| ported through both budgets. The work of De- 
| partment maintenance crews in patching pot- 


holes, for instance, is paid for out of the operat- 


_ ing and maintenance budget. Replacing a bridge 


deck is done by contract with a private contrac- 
tor and is paid for out of the capital budget. 

In recent years, fluctuations and shortfalls 
in maintenance funding have led to insufficient 
maintenance activities. Work that has tradition- 


ally been classified as maintenance, such as 


_ bridge painting, has had to be funded from the 

_ Transportation Trust Fund. The Department 

_ believes that this trend runs counter to good 

_ management practice and also fails to keep faith 


with the support that the people of New Jersey 
have given to the Transportation Trust Fund. 
Annual maintenance expenses should be de- 
frayed from pay-as-you-go operating appropria- 
tions. The Trust Fund should only be used for 
genuine capital expenditures. 


3. Develop measurable, achievable, minimum 
performance and design standards for system 
preservation. 

In support of its maintenance budget 


goals, the Department has and does develop per- 
formance standards tied to costs. For instance, 
the Department has developed a roadway main- 
tenance management system which identifies the 
person-hours required to undertake needed 
pavement repairs (such as pothole patching) and 
enables management to assign work crews as 
efficiently as possible when, as is usually the 
case, insufficient crews are available due to 
budget constraints. 

Similar standards need to be developed for 
the capital budget for system preservation. To 
put it another way, the Department cannot plan 
to meet system preservation needs until it knows 
what those needs are. 

There are complicated questions that need 
to be addressed in developing standards of need. 
In addition to technical issues, there are many 
questions that are more a matter of policy and 
judgment, such as: What is a minimum tolerable 
pavement condition? Should bridges occasion- 
ally be rehabilitated to something less than ideal 
design standards? 

These questions cannot all be answered 
yet. Indeed, the definition of standards will 
never be a finished issue but will always be 
subject to further review. During the lifetime of 
this Plan the Department will make major strides 
in this critical area. 


4. Set benchmark investment targets for the 
system preservation program based on per- 
formance and design standards and available 
funding. 

It is important that these standards be 
realistic and attainable if they are to be helpful. 
Trying to attain systemwide minimum standards 
may mean that those standards will have to be 
lower than desired in the short term. Over time, 
however, the Department’s ability to set and 
meet accepted standards should generate support 
for adequate system preservation funding. 

Performance and design standards cannot 
be translated directly into investment decisions 
for a number of reasons. The greatest constraint 
is the fact that more than half of the Depart- 
ment’s capital program consists of projects 
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funded in part (usually 75% to 90%) by cate- 
gorical aid. Federal aid is obviously a critical 
element of the state’s capital program, but it 
also places restrictions on the Department’s 
flexibility. Federal aid is apportioned to the 
states under various program categories, such 
as Bridge Rehabilitation and Replacement, 
which inevitably structure the capital program. 


"Establishing reasonable benchmarks 
for these key system preservation pro- 
grams Should ensure 

that future neglect is avoided." 
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In addition, each of these federal program 
categories is accompanied by a complete set of 
federal design standards and requirements 
which permit little state flexibility. 

To merge the developing performance 
and design standards with the realities of the 
funding system, the Department has developed 
the concept of annual investment benchmarks. 
A benchmark may be defined as a planned in- 
vestment target toward which funds expected to 
be available can be allocated to achieve stated 
performance standards or objectives. 

Within the system preservation program, 
resources will be allocated by assigning annual 
investment benchmarks for specific programs. 
These benchmarks will serve as investment 
targets to be used in formulating the annual and 
multi-year programs and will be related to de- 
fined performance and design standards. 

These technical calculations must be 
balanced by the realities of projected resources 
and the capacity of the Department and of the 
construction industry to deliver projects. This 
is particularly true of the bridge program. Over 
the long term, the Department’s needs analysis 
indicates that a great deal more must be Spent 
each year on bridge rehabilitation and replace- 
ment than the amount spent currently. How- 
ever, state and federal funding for so large a 
program is not yet available. In addition, this 
size program could not be produced today 
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as | 
within the existing limits of the Department’s 
staff size and the ability of private contractors to | 
undertake the needed consulting, engineering and | 
construction work. These capacities must be | 
improved over time. Therefore, setting the . 
benchmark figures for the bridge program will be 
a matter of setting ambitious yet reachable goals 
in the full knowledge that these benchmarks will 
fall short of meeting theoretical annual needs. 
Substantial increases will also be required 
for the resurfacing and rehabilitation/reconstruc- 
tion programs. One difficulty facing the Depart- 
ment in increasing the investment level in resur- 
facing is that this type of work is not normally 
eligible for federal aid, at least off the interstate 
system. Historically there has been very little 
State money available to the Department for this 
or any other purpose after all matching require- 
ments have been met. However, the Department 
will join with most other states in supporting 
greater flexibility in the next federal-aid highway 
law, which is due to be enacted by fiscal year 
1992) 

It should be noted that investments in re- 
habilitation and reconstruction have not been con- 
strained significantly by either federal require- 
ments or funding limitations. They have, how- 
ever, suffered from competition with more expen- 
sive and more popular new capacity projects. 
Establishing reasonable benchmarks for these key 
System preservation programs should ensure that 
future neglect is avoided. 

The benchmark figures for these programs 
will be used as guides for the Department’s staff 
in organizing their work and setting priorities. It 
should be made clear that these benchmarks are 
not rigid quotas. They are targets which may be 
overshot or undershot in a given year due to the 
normal fluctuations of the capital program. 


5. Set benchmark investment targets for the 
system management program based on meas- 
urable goals and available funding. 

When system preservation needs have been 
addressed, the Department must turn its attention 
to ways of improving the flow of people and 
goods through the existing system and of adding 


new mobility possibilities. 

As indicated above, the varied techniques 
of system management offer relatively quick, in- 
expensive, productive ways of expediting the 
movement of people and goods in the transporta- 
tion system. When compared to their possible 
results, many of these techniques appear to have 
been underfunded in past years. In part, this may 
have been due to the fact that they have not been 
seen as traditional highway projects and have 
therefore suffered in competition with larger, 
better known, more expensive new capacity 
projects. To remedy this situation, the Depart- 
ment will develop measurable goals for system 
management and direct earmarked funding for 
them. 


6. Invest new capacity resources in projects 
selected using defined cost-benefit and policy 
criteria. 

The resources remaining after the other 
programs have been funded will be available for 
the new capacity program. Of course, all of the 
programs will have to be set up at the same time, 
to ensure balance. Nevertheless, the establish- 
ment of the benchmarks and priorities described 
above will mean that new capacity projects will 
be constrained. 

As funding targeted for the system preser- 
vation and the system management programs 
increases during the life of this Plan, the funding 
available for the new capacity program will 
necessarily decrease. At the same time, the cost 
of building projects in this category will likely 
continue to increase. 

There is no question that under the present, 
constrained program, the citizens of New Jersey 
will continue to experience high, and in some 
cases rapidly increasing, levels of traffic conges- 
tion with no prospect of short-term relief. With- 
out change in travel habits, only an expanded 
program can satisfy the demand for new capacity 
to put a real dent in the congestion problem. The 
question then would remain: Can the state 
support environmentally the addition of miles of 
new or expanded roadway? 

It should be clear from this analysis that 


there will be intense competition for resources 
among candidate new capacity projects. Many 
projects with demonstrated merit and strong 
public support simply will not be built during the 
period of this Plan. 

An important part of the resource alloca- 
tion strategy is the development of project 
selection criteria. For the system preservation 
program, these criteria will be primarily techni- 
cal. For the system management program, the 
criteria will include broader policy and cost- 
benefit questions. 

For the new capacity program, criteria will 
be policy-driven as well as technical. All new 
Capacity projects will be compared. Highway 
projects will be compared with transit projects. 
Highways on new alignment will be compared 
with widenings on existing alignment. These 
comparisons will allow the Department to target 
limited resources for new capacity to the highest 
priorities. 

The development of criteria for new capac- 
ity project selection will be a key task during this 
Plan period. In general, the Department expects 
these criteria to be developed in two main group- 
ings: cost-benefit criteria and policy criteria. 

Cost-benefit criteria measure the compara- 
tive cost-benefit rating of the proposed project. 
How many people will be moved? How much 
will it cost? Is partial funding available from 
outside sources? These and related questions 
will help to refine choices. For instance, the 
added maintenance cost per lane mile is appre- 
ciably greater for highways on new alignment 
than for widening of existing highways. Com- 
parative cost savings should also be considered, 
such as whether it’s more beneficial to add 
capacity in a situation where reconstruction is 
already required as an independent project. 

Policy criteria consider how a particular 
project advances the goals of the Department and 
the state. In particular, new capacity projects 
must be weighed carefully to determine how 
they will fit the goals and strategies of the State 
Development and Redevelopment Plan (SDRP). 
System preservation projects and system man- 
agement projects, because they deal either with 
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the preservation or improved management of 
existing infrastructure, will not require this 
analysis. 

New capacity projects, on the other hand, 
will have direct consequences for the SDRP. 
These projects can potentially induce, or at least 
support, development in areas which might be 
considered desirable or undesirable in the terms 
of the SDRP. Some of the key issues in the 
SDRP which will also be key criteria for judging 
new capacity projects include urban redevelop- 
ment, environmental impact, air quality, and 
promotion of transit. 

Other policy criteria may include: 
¢ Consistency with this State 
Transportation Plan; 
Consistency with specific corridor plans 
developed by the Department; and 
¢ Consistency with regional growth man- 
agement and transportation plans. 


7. Use the resource allocation strategy as a 
basis for promoting coordination among all 
transportation agencies in the state. 

The resource allocation strategy outlined in 
this section will evolve and grow during the life 


of this Plan as the Department works through its 
strategic planning program and improves its 
ability to analyze priorities and target resources. 
This process will make the Department’s deci- 
sion-making clearer and more open and should 
help all parties involved in the process—the 
Governor, the Department, the Legislature, the 
transportation community, and the public—to 
face the transportation choices coming in the 
years ahead. 

The resource allocation strategy will also 
be critical in the Department’s efforts to promote 
coordination among all the transportation agen- 
cies in the state. These concepts provide a 
sound foundation for building the transportation 
partnership of tomorrow. 

Although some circumstances may be 
different for different agencies --such as the 
bonding and revenue concerns of the toll authori- 
ties-- the Department believes that in general 
these concepts provide a sound foundation for 
building the transportation partnership of tomor- 
row. 

Table IV-5 summarizes the elements of the 
resource allocation strategy. 


Table IV - 5 
Summary of Resource Allocation Strategy 


Meet system preservation needs first. 


Seek to increase and stabilize the maintenance budget. 
. Develop measurable, achievable, minimum performance and design standards 


for system preservation. 


Set benchmark investment targets for the System preservation program based 
on performance and design standards and available funding. 
. Set benchmark investment targets for the system management program based 
on measurable goals and available funding. 
Invest new capacity resources in projects selected using defined 


cost-benefit and policy criteria. 


. Use the resource allocation strategy as a basis for promoting coordination 
among all transportation agencies in the state. 


Chapter Five 
The Transportation Environment 


| Chapter III, the Department’s Transportation Strategies, identified the stated mission of the 
NJDOT -- a mission which in all probability can be applied to any of the numerous entities involved 
in the development of transportation systems and programs. During the course of carrying out this 
mission, there are many external forces which must be addressed that have tremendous impacts on 
the nature, extent, and quality of the systems and programs that are provided to the travelling public. 

_ This chapter identifies the many entities involved in promoting and developing transportation and 
the many facets of the transportation environment that must be taken into account. 


The Transportation Partnership 


: The NJDOT shares the responsibility for providing transportation facilities and services in New 
Jersey with several other governmental agencies and private organizations. This shared responsibil- 
ity results in a complex set of interrelationships. In the following section, the partnership that results 
is summarized. 
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The Role of the New Jersey 
Department of Transportation 


The NJDOT was created on July 1, 1966, 
although it was the successor of a series of state 
agencies dating back to 1891. The Department 
of Transportation has been delegated a broad 
responsibility for managing and guiding the 
transportation system of the state. In addition to 
designing, constructing and operating the state 
highway system, the Department’s responsibili- 
ties include the following: 

* Developing and maintaining a compre- 
hensive master plan for all modes of transporta- 
tion, with special emphasis on public transporta- 
tion. The plan is to be updated at least once 
every five years. 

* Coordinating the development of trans- 
portation resources with other public agencies 
and authorities. 

* Reporting annually to the Governor 
and the Legislature on the Department’s opera- 
tions. 

* Maintaining a continuing, comprehen- 
sive and coordinated transportation planning 
process involving the various affected local and 
regional governments in the state. 

* Promoting the use of alternative and 
innovative means of transportation including car 
pools and van pools, monorails and water-borne 
transit. 

* Assisting and promoting the aviation 
industry in the state. 

* Assisting providers of freight transpor- 
tation services in the state. 

* Regulating privately operated public 
transportation operations within the state. 

* Regulating the operation of traffic 
control devices in the state, including the posting 
of speed limits and the erection of traffic signals. 

The broad responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment make it the state’s transportation agency at 
the center of most transportation issues affecting 
the state, especially from a policy and develop- 
ment perspective. However, as stated, the 
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Department shares its responsibilities with a host 
of other agencies and organizations. In the 
remainder of this section, the responsibilities of 
the various members of the partnership will be 
described by their function. 


The Partnership for Highways 


Responsibility for constructing, operating 
and maintaining the highways of New Jersey is 
shared by the NJDOT, various authorities and 
commissions, counties and municipalities. 
Combined, these agencies operate a system of 
highways totaling more than 34,000 center line 
miles. The most important highway corridors, 
those in which highly intensive capital invest- 
ments have had to be made, are under the juris- 
diction of either toll road authorities or the 
NJDOT. Most of the remaining minor arterial 
and collector highways in the state are under 
county jurisdiction, while local streets and roads 
are under municipal jurisdiction. 

Municipal roadways account for over 70 
percent of the center line mileage in the state but 
carry only a small portion of the total vehicle 
miles travelled annually. Typically, municipal 
roads carry traffic on the order of several 
hundred to several thousand vehicles per day. In 
contrast, roads under NJDOT or toll authority 
jurisdiction comprise only 7.6 percent of center 
line mileage but carry a sizeable portion of the 
annual travel in the state. These roads can Carry 
up to 100,000 to 200,000 vehicles per day. 

Roads under county jurisdiction, which 
comprise approximately 20 percent of the center 
line mileage, serve an intermediate function 
between land access and mobility. Nearly six 
hundred miles of roadway in the state, or 1.7 
percent of the total, serve state parks or federal 
institutions and are under the jurisdiction of 
either the federal or state government but are in 
essence local or collector roadways. 

Figure V-1 summarizes the jurisdiction 
of the highway system in New J ersey. 
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Authorities and Commissions 

Authorities and commissions 
play an unusually important role in 
the New Jersey transportation system. 
Ten separate authorities or commis- 
sions have been established to con- 
struct and operate major highway 
facilities in the state. The state’s 
three toll roads serve the most heavily 
travelled intercity corridors in the 
state. Comprising approximately one 
percent of the highway mileage, these 
highways carry over 10 percent of the 
total vehicle miles of travel in the 
state. Table V-I presents an outline 
of highway facilities under authority 
and commission control. 


Figure V-1 
Highway System by Jurisdiction 
in New Jersey 1987 
% Center Line Highway Mileage 


NUDOT HIGHWAYS (6.6%) 
= TOLL ROADS (1.0%) 


MUNICIPAL 
STREETS 
(71.0%) 


PARK & 
INSTITUTION 
ROADS 
(1.7%) 


Table V - 1 
Authorities and Commissions 


New Jersey Highway Authority 
¢ The Garden State Parkway 


New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
¢ The New Jersey Turnpike 


New Jersey Expressway Authority 
¢ Atlantic City Expressway 


Port Authority of N.Y. & N.J. 
¢ George Washington Bridge 
¢ Bayonne Bridge 
¢ Lincoln Tunnel 
¢ Goethals Bridge 
¢ Holland Tunnel 
¢ Outerbridge Crossing 


Delaware River and Bay Authority 
¢ Delaware Memorial Bridge 
¢ Cape May-Lewes Ferry 


Burlington County Bridge Commission 
¢ Burlington-Bristol Bridge 
¢ Tacony-Palmyra Bridge 


Palisades Interstate Park Commission 
«Palisades Interstate Parkway 
(Toll Free) 


Delaware River Port Authority 
¢ Walt Whitman Bridge 
¢ Commodore Barry Bridge 
¢ Ben Franklin Bridge 
¢ Betsy Ross Bridge 


Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission 
¢ (6 toll bridges) 
¢ (11 free bridges) 
Cape May County Bridge Commission 
¢ (5 toll bridges) 
¢ (3 free bridges) 


Role of the Counties 


In New Jersey, counties have assumed 
responsibility for the construction, operation and 
maintenance of many of the regionally important 


roadways in the state which have not been 


placed under state jurisdiction, although the 
extent of county systems differs significantly 
throughout the state. The secondary roadways 
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under county jurisdiction constitute important 
regional thoroughfares and require extensive 
investment. County jurisdiction over these 
roadways helps to provide a continuous system 
of secondary roadways as well as a broad tax 
base to support the system. Table V-2 provides 
an overview of the extent of the county road 
system in the state. 


Table V-2 
County Operating Highway System 
1987 Mileage 


County 
County Roads 
Atlantic 365 
Bergen 445 
Burlington 501 
Camden 378 
Cape May 184 
Cumberland 546 
Essex 233 
Gloucester 398 
Hudson 124 
Hunterdon 258 
Mercer 181 
Middlesex 310 
Monmouth 356 
Morris 303 
Ocean 581 
Passaic 234 
Salem 346 
Somerset 240 
Sussex 306 
Union 156 
Warren 253 
(Authority & Other 
Mileage) 
TOTAL 6,698 


Total 
Roadways 


1,816 
2,779 
Del de 
1,761 

874 
12232 
1,629 
1,324 

591 
192 
15235 
2,126 
2,706 
2,244 
2,466 
1b alg! 

848 
£335 
15261 
1,386 

958 


oo 


34,041 


% County 
Roads 


20% 
16% 
23% 
21% 
21% 
44% 
14% 
30% 
21% 
22% 
15% 
15% 
13% 
14% 
24% 
19% 
41% 
18% 
24% 
11% 
26% 


20% 


Source: NJDOT 


Role of the Municipalities 

Local municipalities have responsibility 
for the construction, operation and maintenance 
of local streets and roads. In developed areas 
these streets are usually constructed by devel- 
opers in accordance with municipal standards 
and then accepted into ownership by the mu- 
nicipal governing body. The function of local 
streets is to provide access to adjacent property. 
Although they constitute the great bulk of the 
total roadway mileage in the state, totalling 
over 24,000 miles, these roadways carry only a 
small percentage of total travel in the state. 

The actual volume of traffic on munici- 
pally controlled streets is somewhat higher than 
it would be if jurisdictional responsibility accu- 
rately mirrored the functions different road- 
ways perform. For historical reasons munici- 
palities have continued to maintain jurisdiction 
over a number of secondary roads and arterial 
streets, especially in urban areas. These heav- 
ily travelled roadways result in higher average 
traffic volumes than would occur if municipali- 
ties maintained only local streets. 


Role of the Private Sector 

Developers are frequently called upon to 
construct local streets as part of the develop- 
ment process. Developers are also called upon 
to construct or improve county or state facili- 
ties impacted by their developments. These 
improvements can be extensive. On the county 
highway system, developers can be required in 
some instances to dedicate land and construct 
new secondary roadways which have been 
depicted in a county’s master plan. Through 
this process, the county can assure that an 
adequate system of regional roadways will be 
developed as an area grows. 

The state Department of Transportation, 
on the other hand, is more likely to require de- 
velopers to provide improvements to existing 
highways. These improvements range from 
major interchanges to land dedications, de- 
pending upon the impact which the develop- 


The private sector is also responsible for 
both constructing and maintaining roadway 
facilities which are not placed under public 
jurisdiction. These usually consist of driveways 
and parking areas. However, in major develop- 
ments such as shopping centers, the private 
improvements can include important distribu- 
tional roadways having traffic volumes well in 
excess of the volume on many county or munici- 
pal roadways. 


New Jersey Department of Law 
and Public Safety 

The highway system serves millions of 
vehicles owned by individuals and corporations 
within the state and from outside New Jersey’s 
borders. The use of the highway system by the 
drivers of these vehicles is a privilege which 
must be regulated for the protection of the 
public’s safety and welfare. 

The Division of Motor Vehicles is respon- 
sible for the administration of programs to 
license drivers and vehicles. The Division also 
promulgates regulations regarding vehicle and 
driver performance. The Division of State 
Police is responsible for enforcing the state’s 
traffic safety laws, a responsibility shared with 
local law enforcement personnel throughout the 
state. Both of these Divisions are units of the 
Department of Law and Public Safety. 


Cooperative Programs 

In recent years there has been an increasing 
recognition of the need for cooperative programs 
to manage and operate the highway system in the 
state, because of the number of operating agen- 
cies. Two of the more important examples of 
cooperative ventures are TRANSCOM (Trans- 
portation Operations Coordinating Committee) 
and TMAs. 


¢ TRANSCOM 

The complexity of highway jurisdiction 
and the intensity of traffic makes the northeast- 
ern New Jersey-New York City highway net- 
work particularly difficult to manage. In order 


to provide a smoother operating highway system, 
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ment would create. 


the various operators of highway facilities in the 
area have joined together to create a center for 
traffic operations and planning. The agencies 
participating in this venture are: 

New Jersey DOT 

New York City DOT 

New York DOT 

New Jersey Turnpike Authority 

New Jersey Highway Authority 

Port Authority of NY & NJ 

New Jersey State Police 

NJ TRANSIT 

Metropolitan Transit Authority 

New York State Police 

New York State Thruway Authority 

Port Authority Trans-Hudson 

Palisades Interstate Park Commission 

Federal Highway Administration 

Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Authority 


e TMAs 

Travel growth on New Jersey’s highways 
is resulting in extensive delay and inconvenience 
to both individuals and businesses. Increasing 
congestion has been cited as a reason for firms 
choosing not to locate in New Jersey or even 
moving from the state. One method of address- 
ing the problem of congestion is to reduce the 
demand for highway transportation. Demand 
reduction measures, in order to be successful, 
require implementation of cooperative programs 
among the state and local governments, private 
industries and individuals. 

During the past decade this type of COop- 
erative arrangement has been formalized in 
organizations known as transportation manage- 
ment associations (TMAs). Although TMAs 
may take many different forms and seek to 
address different problems, they are all based on 
the principle that the private sector must share 
the responsibility for dealing with traffic conges- 
tion. The types of initiatives which TMAs may 
participate in include operation of ridesharing 
matching programs, development of effective 
flextime or staggered work hours, and initiation 
of shuttle services and new transit routes. The 
TMAs also serve as an effective bridge between 
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the private sector and the governmental agencies 
responsible for providing transportation services. 


Partnership for Public Transportation 


Most personal travel in New Jersey occurs 
in private vehicles using the highway system. 
However, the state’s public transportation sys- 
tem is of critical importance in serving numerous 
personal mobility requirements. The function of 
public transportation can be broken into three 
broad elements: long distance intercity travel, 
regional commuter travel and local travel. 

While also providing non-work oriented 
travel opportunities, commuter services are, by 
and large, work trip oriented with most service 
concentrated in the peak periods. Conversely, 
although local services also have a dominantly 
work-trip ridership in the peak periods, they may 
also carry a substantial number of off-peak non- 
work oriented riders in the state’s denser urban 
areas. In each market area, public transportation 
services are provided to offer an alternative to 
automobile travel. 

Long distance intercity carriers may fall 
outside of the definition of public transportation 
as itis commonly construed. However, in that 
these common carriers do provide an automobile 
alternative, they are included here in that con- 
text. 

Without these alternatives, much of the 
travel in the state would be far less convenient, 
many people would be left with no method of 
travel at all, and the state’s highways would be 
Subject to extensive additional congestion. Since 
public transportation services, to be economical, 
can be provided only in heavily traveled corri- 
dors, the relief provided to highways within 
these corridors is greater than would be indicated 
by the seemingly low percentage of total travel 
which transit attracts in the state. 

The New Jersey Transit Corporation was 
established in 1979 to unify and rationalize New 
Jersey’s public transportation system. Like the 
NJDOT, NJ TRANSIT has two separate roles. It 
operates the most extensive system of transit 
lines in the state and it coordinates the public 


transportation services which a variety of other 
operators provide. This dual function makes it 
truly the state’s public transportation agency. 

This section will explore how the trans- 
portation partnership for public transportation 
is defined for commuter, local and long- 
distance services in terms of service providers 
and the facilities and services involved. 


Commuter Services 

The largest public transportation market 
in New Jersey consists of the extensive com- 
muter services offered to New York City, 
Philadelphia and cities within New Jersey. NJ 
TRANSIT is the dominant provider of com- 
muter rail services in the state. These rail 
services are augmented by Amtrak on the 
Northeast Corridor and SEPTA which offers 
commuter rail service to Philadelphia on two 
lines from the Trenton area. In southern New 
Jersey the Delaware River Port Authority 
operates PATCO which provides high speed 
rail service between Camden County towns and 
Center City Philadelphia. 

The commuter bus market is considera- 
bly more complex. Again, NJ TRANSIT is the 
dominant provider in both northern and south- 
ern New Jersey. This service is augmented by 
23 private bus companies. Some of these firms 
offer extensive service to a broad area. For 
example, Rockland Coaches offers commuter 
bus service to New York from 31 municipali- 
ties in Bergen County along 15 different routes. 
Other major providers of commuter bus service 
include Suburban Transit, Academy Lines, 
DeCamp, and Short Line. 

During the last few years, ferry service 
has again become a commutation alternative 
for persons living in the northern coastal towns 
of Monmouth County and Upper New York 
Bay and Hudson River communities in Hudson 
County. Ferries operated by Direct Line pro- 
vide service between the Highlands and 
Keyport and the ferry terminal at Battery Park 
in Manhattan. Ferry service is also currently 
being provided between Bayonne and Battery 
Park by Direct Line. ARCORP provides ferry 


services from Weehawken to both midtown 
(38th Street) and downtown (South Ferry) 
Manhattan. Coastal Marine Transport Lines 
provides ferry service between Port Liberté in 
southern Jersey City and Battery Park in Man- 
hattan. 


Local Transit Services 

Local public transit services can be di- 
vided into two market areas — distributional 
transit and local transit. Distributional services 
consist of transit services which connect major 
transit terminals or park-and-ride locations with 
the ultimate destinations of the commuter. The 
most important distributional transit service in 
New Jersey is the PATH rapid rail transit line. 
This service, operated by the Port Authority of 
New York and New Jersey, connects Penn 
Station in Newark, Journal Square in Jersey City, 
and Hoboken Terminal in Hoboken with down- 
town and midtown Manhattan, thereby greatly 
expanding the choice of convenient work sites 
available to users of commuter bus and rail lines 
in the state. 

The Newark City subway, operated by 
NJ TRANSIT, provides similar distribution 
service within downtown Newark. This light rail 
line provides service from Penn Station to down- 
town Newark and also provides connections to 
numerous suburban bus lines which feed the sub- 
way at transfer points to the north of the central 
business district. 

The Newark City subway and PATH are 
also important providers of local transit services 
in Newark and Hudson County, respectively. 
However, in New Jersey the most extensive local 
public transportation service is provided by 
buses. Local transit buses operated by NJ 
TRANSIT serve all of the major urban areas of 
the state. These services are augmented by 174 
private bus companies providing strictly local 
bus services in New Jersey. In addition, some of 
the major commuter bus companies provide 
local service within the suburban portions of 
their service areas. 

Over the past 15 years a number of spe- 
cialized local transit services have been created 
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to serve markets which cannot be served with 
conventional transit. Examples include services 
operated by Hunterdon, Somerset, Morris, and 
Burlington Counties to provide access to shop- 
ping, hospitals, and governmental services to 
persons living in outlying portions of each 
county. Other examples would include services 
for the handicapped or the aged which are 
operated by social service agencies in several 
counties. 

Taxis constitute an important local transit 
service both to connect with longer distance 
services and as means of local travel. During 
off-peak periods or in outlying service areas, 
taxis may be the only means of public transpor- 
tation service available. 


Long Distance Services 

Long distance transportation services are 
not traditionally considered part of the public 
transportation system of the state. However, the 
scheduled services offered in the state for the 
intercity movement of people and goods are 
obviously of great importance to the economy of 
the state, and are also an important part of the 
transportation partnership in New Jersey. Al- 
though intercity travel constitutes only a small 
percentage of total trips in the state, the long 
distances of these trips make them of consider- 
able importance in planning for transportation. 
Again, scheduled services which provide travell- 
ers with alternatives to highway travel help to 
reduce the demand on heavily travelled arterials. 


¢ Air 

Airports in New Jersey are operated by a 
variety of agencies. The Port Authority of New 
York and New Jersey operates Newark and 
Teterboro Airports. County agencies operate 
airports in Cape May, Ocean, Mercer and Essex 
Counties. Linden, Hammonton, Ocean City, 
Woodbine, Morristown, Millville, and Atlantic 
City operate municipal airports while numerous 
airports throughout the state are privately owned 
and operated. The Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion (FAA) operates the Atlantic City Interna- 
tional Airport (as part of the FAA Technical 
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Center) with the City of Atlantic City operating 
the public passenger terminal and ramps. 
Scheduled airline service is provided at 
five airports in the state — Newark International, 
Cape May County, Mercer County, Bader Field 
(Atlantic City), and Atlantic City International. 
With the exception of Atlantic City International 
and Newark, this service consists of commuter 
airlines providing connecting service to major 
northeastern airports. Newark Airport, the 
busiest airport in the New York metropolitan 
area in terms of aircraft activity, provides exten- 
sive commuter, regional, national, and interna- 
tional service by 35 passenger airlines. Atlantic 
City International is currently served by three 
airlines, two commuter and one national. 


¢ Rail 

Amtrak is the principal provider of long 
distance passenger rail service in the country. 
The Northeast Corridor, with five Amtrak stops 
in New Jersey, is extremely important in provid- 
ing passenger service between New Jersey and 
other major northeastern cities, especially Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and New York. Amtrak has 
just initiated passenger service between Atlantic 
City and Philadelphia, New York and other East 
Coast cities. 


¢ Bus 

Four companies currently provide inter- 
city bus service in New Jersey. Greyhound 
serves terminals in Newark and Atlantic City. 
From these terminals, augmented by intermittent 
stops located along highways in the state, service 
is provided to numerous cities in the Northeast 
and the rest of the nation. 

The Short Line Company provides 
service between New York City, Bergen County, 
and cities in upstate New York and northern 
Pennsylvania. NJ Transit Corporation provides 
intercity service to Atlantic City from Philadel- 
phia, New York and a number of other points in 
New Jersey. Martz Trailways provides service 
between New York City and several cities in 
Pennsylvania with stops in New Jersey. 

In addition to these regularly scheduled 


intercity services, it should be noted that the state 
also has over 200 registered companies provid- 
ing charter bus services (additionally, many of 


_ the state’s fixed-route private carriers also have 
_ charter rights), and over 40 companies providing 


“package deal” service to Atlantic City in con- 


_ junction with the casinos. 


_ Partnership for 
_ Freight Transportation 


Much of the public interest in transporta- 


_ tion is focused upon personal transportation. 


Because they get caught in traffic jams and must 
stand in crowded trains or buses, many people 
would like to have higher quality services or new 
opportunities for personal travel. However, from 
an economic perspective the efficient movement 
of goods is certainly of equal importance. The 
costs of retail products, the viability of manufac- 
turing industries, and the vigor of service indus- 
tries all depend upon the quality of goods move- 
ments in the state. 

Responsibility for the movement of goods 
rests largely with the private sector. Rail, air, 
water, and trucking companies provide compre- 
hensive services throughout New Jersey. How- 
ever, the very diversity of the private freight 
industry requires that extensive public involve- 
ment exist to plan improvements which will be 
required or to communicate and regulate how 
services should be provided. The NJDOT pro- 
vides assistance to shippers and providers of 
freight services including managing an improve- 
ment program for critical rail freight lines in the 
state, advising truckers regarding routes which 
different types of trucks may follow in the state, 
and planning and regulating the movement of 
hazardous materials on the roadways of the state. 

The Department must also ensure that the 
highway system of the state can accommodate 
the increasingly larger and heavier trucks serving 
New Jersey. On state highways this requires im- 
provements to road surfaces and provision of 
adequate horizontal geometry and vertical 
clearance to accommodate trucks. The Depart- 


ment also coordinates a bridge replacement 
program to assist local governments in recon- 
structing or repairing bridges which have dete- 
riorated to such an extent that trucks must be 
rerouted. 

Waterborne freight movement in New 
Jersey is assisted by a number of public port 
authorities including the Port Authority of New 
York and New Jersey and the Delaware River 
Port Authority. 

The principal rail freight operator in the 
state is Conrail which operates on more than 
1,100 miles of track in the state. The other long 
haul railroad serving the state is the CSX Trans- 
portation Company (formerly Chessie System) 
via the New York, Susquehanna & Western. In 
addition, a number of shortline railroads have 
been formed to provide service over lightly used 
lines which Conrail abandoned due to high 
operating costs not experienced by the smaller 
railroads. These include the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western, the Morristown & 
Erie, the Winchester & Western, and a number 
of other carriers operating on rights of way 
owned by counties or local governments. 


Partnership for 
Non-motorized Transportation 


It is easy to overlook non-motorized forms 
of transportation. The needs of pedestrians and 
bicyclists are relatively modest compared to the 
needs of motorized vehicles. The distances trav- 
elled by these non-motorized modes are ex- 
tremely short compared to motorized vehicles. 

However, one can quickly appreciate the 
importance of providing adequate facilities for 
these modes when one realizes that almost every 
trip incorporates a pedestrian trip at both the 
origin and the destination, that walking and 
bicycling are considered to be among the most 
common forms of recreation, and that many 
persons in the state, especially children, are 
restricted to using only these non-motorized 
modes unless they are driven by others. The 
importance of providing adequate facilities for 
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pedestrians is further highlighted by accident 
statistics for the state which indicate that more 
than 27 percent of all motor vehicle fatalities in 
the state involve a pedestrian. 

The principal responsibility for planning 
for pedestrian needs rests with local govern- 
ments. The local government responsibilities 
include planning adequate pedestrian facilities in 
the vicinity of schools and other major pedes- 
trian attractors, providing and maintaining shade 
trees along municipal streets, and ensuring that 
sidewalks are provided and maintained by 
abutting property owners where required. How- 
ever, each agency which has jurisdiction over a 
transportation facility in the state must ade- 
quately anticipate and provide for the pedestrian 
needs associated with that facility. 

Parks departments at all levels of govern- 
ment have a responsibility for providing recrea- 
tional walking and bicycling facilities in New 
Jersey. The New Jersey Department of Environ- 
mental Protection (NJDEP) has a major trails 
planning and development program. Facilities 
under development by that agency include 
riverfront walkways along the Hudson and 
Delaware Rivers, a recreational pathway follow- 
ing the Delaware & Raritan Canal between 
Frenchtown in Hunterdon County and New 
Brunswick in Middlesex County, and wilderness 
hiking trails such as the Appalachian Trail in 
northwestern New Jersey and the Batona Trail in 
Wharton State Forest. 

Responsibility for constructing the 
riverfront walkways has been placed upon the 
various developers who will benefit by the 
presence of these facilities, with the NJDEP 
completing gaps in the system. The other trail 
programs being pursued by the NJDEP are 
located on state parklands. 


Partnership for 
Transportation Planning 


The complexity of the transportation 
system in the state, the complexity of jurisdiction 
over that system, and the large number of inter- 
ested parties affected by the transportation 
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system of the state require that the responsibility 
for planning and developing the transportation 
system be broadly shared. Leading that partner- 
ship is the Department of Transportation. Ona 


statewide basis, the Department operates a multi- | 


modal program which seeks to establish stan- 
dards and service levels for transportation facili- 
ties across the state. This State Transportation 
Plan presents a summary of the major transpor- 
tation planning issues confronting the state and 
suggests transportation policy to address those 
issues. | 

The Department coordinates its planning 
responsibilities with other agencies which are re- 
sponsible for specific transportation modes such 
as NJ TRANSIT, the port authorities, the toll 
road authorities, and the NJDEP. The Depart- 
ment must also review with other agencies how 
transportation affects the natural, cultural and 
economic resources of the state, and conversely 


"... State Transportation Plan presents 
a summary of the major transportation 
planning issues ...” 


how other significant developments in the state 
will affect transportation. 

Of special significance at this time are 
the activities of the State Planning Commission 
which is seeking to develop a long-term ap- 
proach to land development and redevelopment 
in the state, and the requirements of the federal 
Air Pollution Control Act which is administered 
by the NJDEP. 

The federal law providing financial assistance 
to state and local governments for transportation 
purposes, the Surface Transportation and Uni- 
form Relocation Assistance Act, stipulates that 
all projects in urban areas having a population of 
over 200,000 be constructed in accordance with 
a comprehensive, cooperative and continuing 
transportation planning process (3-C), a require- 
ment which has been an element of federal law 
since 1962. Six metropolitan planning organiza- 
tions have been created in New Jersey in compli- 


Figure V-2 
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B. Delaware Valley Regional 
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C. Wilmington Metropolitan Area 
Planning Coordinating Council 
(Salem County Urban Area 
Transportation Study) - 
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ance with this federal requirement as depicted in 
Figure V-2. 

The 3-C planning process provides 
coordination for the day-to-day planning activi- 
ties of NJDOT, NJ TRANSIT, county govern- 
ments and municipal governments. These 
agencies have significant planning responsibili- 
ties. NJDOT is responsible for long-range multi- 
modal transportation planning and for short- 
range planning and development of the state 
highway system. NJ TRANSIT is responsible 
for mid-range and short-range planning and 
development of the transit system in the state. 

Counties are responsible for the planning 
and development of both the county highway 
system and drainage system. In addition, coun- 
ties have planning responsibilities over solid 
waste control, stormwater management and land 
use planning. 

Municipalities in the state are responsible 


for local transportation planning and, more im- 
portantly, for land development planning and 
regulation. Since land development practices 
largely dictate the nature of future transportation 
demand, the municipal land planning activities 
are of critical importance in shaping the trans- 
portation system of the state. 

Finally, the planning of the transportation 
system directly affects the private sector whose 
investment decisions in turn will generate the 
need for future transportation improvements. 
How land is developed and where it is developed 
is largely a factor of these private investment 
decisions and the markets which generate them. 
As a result, the NJDOT and local governments 
seek to involve the private sector in the develop- 
ment of plans and investment programs. The 
planning partnership and the responsibilities of 
the various participants are summarized in Table 
V-3. 


Table V-3 
The Transportation Planning Partnership 


AGENCY 


State Planning Commission 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Created under the State Planning Act of 1985 for the purpose 


of preparing a State Development and Redevelopment Plan. 


Reviews annual state infrastructure plans and projects. 


Establishes state investment policy. 


Maintains short and long range transportation plans. 


New Jersey Department 
of Transportation 


Responsible for planning/building/maintaining all state 
highways since 1891. 


Since 1966 role expanded to include all 
modes of transportation. 


Controls access to state highways by approving or denying 
permits for access driveways from adjacent property. 


Regulates public transit. 


Regulates intrastate goods movement. 


: Table V - 3 
The Transportation Planning Partnership 


| AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES 


_ New Jersey Programs new transportation facilities: 
_ Department of Transportation ¢ establishes funding priorities 
cont'd.) ¢ channels federal and state highway and mass transit 


funds to implement projects 
| ¢ coordinates transportation activities which transcend 
| municipal, county, and state boundaries. 


| NJ TRANSIT Public corporation created by the state to build, operate and 
| maintain vital public transit routes in New Jersey. 


Prepares short and mid-range improvement 

programs for public transportation system and facilities. 
Operates: 

* commuter rail service in New Jersey 

¢ Newark City Subway 

¢ over 177 bus routes throughout the state. 


_ Authorities and Commissions Created by the legislature as independent bodies empowered 
to raise revenues and issue bonds for valid public projects. 


| Responsible for construction, maintenance and operation of 
| transportation facilities and services. 


New Jersey Department of Reviews development proposals for floodplain encroach- 

Environmental Protection ment, stream encroachment, water quality pollutant 
discharges, etc. More general review powers in the CAFRA 
waterfront zones. 


Metropolitan Planning Implement federal policy requiring a “3-C 
Process” (comprehensive, coordinated, continued planning) 
as prerequisite to qualify for federal highway and mass 
transportation grants. 


Coordinate transportation planning and programming 
activities in urban areas. 


Counties Build/maintain county highway system. 


Some counties operate public transit systems. 


abutting county roads or affecting county drainage. 


j 

| 

Review and approve development and subdivision plans 
gil 


Table V-3 (continued) 


The Transportation Planning Partnership | 


AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Deal with planning/infrastructure needs which transcend muni- 
cipal boundaries, especially sewer, water, and waste disposal. 


Municipalities Review/approve development and subdivision plans. 
Regulate amount of parking required. 
Plan, build, and maintain streets within their boundaries 
Provide facilities for pedestrians. 


May establish other agencies such as: 
¢ traffic departments 

¢ redevelopment agencies 

¢ parking authorities 

* port authorities 


Private Sector Private non-profit and for profit organizations make land use 
decisions and investments which generate the need for trans- 
portation services and facilities. 


Developers and corporations whose developments include the 
construction of new transportation facilities and provision of 
off-site improvements. Most new streets are constructed by 
private developers. 


Provision of local and intercity passenger transportation 
services, and operation of goods and materials movement 
services. 


Other Intercity rail service in the Northeast Corridor and Atlantic 
City-Philadlephia provided by Amtrak, a public corporation 
created by the federal government; rail freight service pro 
vided chiefly by Conrail. 


Private non-profit organizations sponsored by business and 
private citizens to research and recommend regional land use 
policy and transportation programs. 


Transportation Management Associations (TMAs) develop 
and administer ride sharing programs and other regional 


a traffic reduction strategies. 
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State of the Transportation 
System 


New Jersey’s transportation system is the 
most extensively used in the nation. In addition 
to serving a primary function of moving people 
from home to work and back again, it serves 
many other roles in helping the citizens of the 
state realize their quality of life goals. The 
State’s transportation system allows its citizens 
to visit friends and relatives, shop, vacation, visit 
cultural and other activity centers, reach recrea- 
tion centers, and even walk to mail a letter. 
Transportation facilities and services are vital to 
the everyday activities of New Jersey’s citizens. 

This chapter describes the extent, usage, 
and condition of New Jersey’s transportation 
system. The profile includes information on 
transit, highways and bridges, goods movement, 
aviation, and bicycle facilities. The information 
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Source: NJDOT 


is further stratified by ownership, where appro- 
priate, e.g., public (state, county or municipal), 
authorities and commissions, and finally private 
ownership. 


Public Transportation 


Amtrak 

Amtrak is an integral link in New Jersey’s 
transportation system. As a provider of intercity 
service, Amtrak’s Northeast Corridor links New 
Jersey with the major metropolitan areas of the 
Northeast including Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, and Washington, D.C., to the south, 
and New York, New Haven, Springfield, Provi- 
dence and Boston to the north (see Figure V-3). 
Within New Jersey, Amtrak has station stops at 
Trenton, Princeton Junction, New Brunswick, 
Metropark (Iselin) and Newark. Amtrak also 
connects Philadelphia to Atlantic City. How- 
ever, Amtrak service to and from Princeton 

1S 


Junction and New Brunswick is for the most part 
limited to service between Philadelphia and New 
York (trains operating only between those 
points). Only a limited number of Amtrak 
through trains (providing direct service to points 
beyond Philadelphia and New York) make stops 
at those stations. 

The quality of Amtrak intercity service, 
particularly to the metropolitan areas south of 
New Jersey, is reflected by the modal choice of 
intercity riders travelling between Washington, - 
D.C., and New York. In the Northeast Corridor 
in 1987, Amtrak carried almost twice as many 
people between New York, Washington, and 
intermediate points as all airlines combined 
(16,500 intercity rail passengers daily, 9,000 
non-connecting airline passengers daily). 

Even more significant than the increasing 
dependency of intercity travellers on Amtrak is 
the number of local or regional travellers in the 
Northeast, and particularly New Jersey, who 
depend on the Northeast Corridor for transporta- 
tion each day. Eight regional rail agencies in six 
States operate trains on the Northeast Corridor 
through various arrangements with Amtrak. 
They carry 122,000 passengers daily. In New 
Jersey, about 52,000 passengers daily, or almost 
two-thirds of NJ TRANSIT’s total rail ridership, 
travel on the Northeast Corridor for at least part 
of their trip. This does not include over 3,000 
NJ TRANSIT riders on Amtrak trains. 

Within New Jersey, the Northeast Corri- 
dor can be characterized as being in generally 
good physical condition. However, it can also 
be characterized as being on the verge of decline 
due to funding shortfalls that have resulted in 
deferred maintenance and needed improvements. 

Amtrak projects its systemwide capital 
funding needs to exceed $1 billion. In a report 
prepared by the Northeast Corridor Commuter 
Rail Authorities Committee (NECCRAC) in 
1988, Amtrak’s Northeast Corridor (NEC) 
needs were estimated at $358 million, with an 
additional $1.5 billion needed for improvements 
that would benefit both Amtrak and commuter 
railroads operating on the NEC (including new 
initiatives). Despite these vast capital funding 
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needs, Amtrak’s capital funding sources in FY 
1989 totalled only $46.2 million. Of this amount 
$19.6 million came from the Northeast Corridor 
Improvement Project (NECIP). 


NJ TRANSIT and Private Carriers 


eExtent and Service Characteristics 

NJ TRANSIT operates two major public 
transit systems: commuter rail and bus. In 
addition to operating those systems, NJ TRAN- 
SIT leases buses and equipment to 132 private, 
subsidized, and contract carriers, and leases 
vehicles to nonprofit agencies for special serv- 
ices to elderly and disabled persons. 

NJ TRANSIT Bus (NJT Bus) operates 
1,865 buses over 177 routes. Private carriers 
operate another 1,209 buses over an additional 
125 routes. NJT Bus also operates the four-mile 
long Newark City Subway, linking Newark Penn 
Station with the neighboring communities of 
Belleville, Nutley and Bloomfield. 

NJT Bus and private carriers involved in 
NJ TRANSIT’s bus purchase program provide 
bus transportation services of three types: transit 
or intracity service with frequent stops; suburban 
service, or shorthaul commuter service, which 
usually originates and/or terminates at a termi- 
nal; and cruiser services, or commuter trips of at 
least 12 miles with express service to major 
points of destination and/or trip generators such 
as bus or rail terminals. 

NJT Bus and the state’s private carriers 
operated a total of 3,074 buses in regular route 
service in 1987. The number of buses needed 
statewide to provide peak period service indi- 
cates a consistently heavy service load. The 
comparison between 1984 and 1987 for transit 
and commuter service is shown in 
Table V-4. The Newark City Subway (Figure 
V-4), operated by NJT Bus, has a total fleet of 
30 PCC cars (light rail trolley cars), of which 16 
are required to provide peak period service. On 
weekdays, service consists of 244 daily trips in 
each direction. 


Table V-4 
Statewide Number Of Buses 
Providing Peak Period Service 


1984 


Transit 


677 
411 
1,088 


NJT Bus/NJT Mercer 
Private Carriers 


NJT Bus/NJT Mercer 
Private Carriers 


NJ TRANSIT Rail (NJT Rail) provides 
commuter service on ten lines (see Figure V-5) 


on a system composed of almost 400 route miles. 


NJT Rail’s 533 daily trains serve 154 rail sta- 
tions in 12 counties. The active rail rolling stock 
fleet consists of 80 locomotives (8 electric and 
72 diesel), 321 Comet push-pull coaches, and 
300 Arrow II and Arrow III self-propelled 
electric multiple unit cars (EMUs). Increased 
service load is directly indicated for rail in the 
change in the number of trains operated. As 
shown in Table V-5 below, the number of trains 
operated between 1980 and 1984 showed little 
change, whereas there has been a steady increase 
since 1984. The 1987 number represents an 
increase of 18 percent compared to 1984. 


Table V-5 
NJ TRANSIT Trains Operated 
1980 133, 826 
133,567 
157,248 
Source: NJ TRANSIT 


1984 
1987 


Commuter 


1,071 


760 
1,831 


1,865 
1,209 
3,074 


Source: NJ TRANSIT 


On-time performance is the most impor- 
tant standard in determining the effectiveness of 
rail operations. From 1984 through 1986 NJT 
Rail's on-time performance continued to improve 
as a result of increased management attention 
and the capital improvements made to both 
equipment and infrastructure. In 1986, NJT 
Rail's on-time performance was 91.1 percent. 
During the summer months of 1988, NJT Rail's 
on-time performance declined as a result of 
equipment failures, track improvements, Amtrak 
problems, and unusually high temperatures. 

In response to this decline in on-time 
performance, NJ TRANSIT carried out an 
immediate needs program that increased mainte- 
nance of rail equipment and increased the coor- 
dination of activities among NJ TRANSIT, 
Conrail, and Amtrak personnel. As a result, NJ 
TRANSIT’s on-time performance is once again 
near or above the 90 percent level, with on-time 
performance for September 1988 being exactly 
90 percent. In addition to the response to imme- 
diate needs, NJ TRANSIT also dedicated addi- 
tional capital funding for rail equipment up- 

18 
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Figure V-5 
New Jersey Commuter Rail Service 
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grades and purchases to provide long-term assur- 
ance that high on-time performance levels will 
be maintained. 

In the early 1980s NJ TRANSIT took 
actions which reduced the route miles on the 
commuter rail system. Three lines were closed 
or reduced because of low ridership and other 
problems: the ex-Reading West Trenton Line; 
the former Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Line; 
and, the portion of the Raritan Valley Line 
between High Bridge and Phillipsburg. Amtrak 
and NJ TRANSIT have rebuilt the rail line to 
Atlantic City to operate intercity and commuter 
trains. Commuters have expressed interest in 
renewing service on the West Trenton Line. 

Also, as part of its New Initiatives 
Program unveiled in June 1987, NJ TRANSIT 
has been studying possible restoration of service 
on the West Shore Line where passenger service 
was discontinued in 1959, and additional passen- 
ger rail service may be introduced on freight 
lines or abandoned rail rights of way in Mon- 
mouth and Ocean Counties. These projects 
suggest that NJ TRANSIT’s commuter rail 
system may expand over the next decade. 


See 
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« Usage 

Combined, NJT Bus and NJT Rail ac- 
commodated 174 million annual passenger trips 
in FY 87. Private bus carriers provided an addi- 
tional 53 million trips for a total of 227 million 
annual passenger trips in the state. 

Between 1979 and 1983, NJ TRANSIT 
ridership levels fluctuated because of fare in- 
creases and service changes necessary to mod- 
ernize New Jersey’s transit system. Between 
1983 and 1986, however, a robust economy, an 
improved capital plant, and on-time quality 
service combined to stimulate increased bus and 
rail ridership by 10 percent and 29 percent, 
respectively. Between 1986 and 1987, rail 
patronage continued to grow while bus patron- 
age experienced a modest loss. The Newark 
City Subway currently carries approximately 
15,000 weekday riders (reported as part of NJT 
Bus patronage). This is up from 10,000 in 1980 
and 11,000 in 1985. NJ TRANSIT bus and rail 
ridership trends, both of which represent re- 
bounds from the declines of previous decades, 
are indicated in Table V-6 and Table V-7. 


Table V-6 
NJ TRANSIT Bus 
Annual Ridership Trends 


(millions of passengers) 


Fiscal Years 
1960 1970 1980 1984 1985 1986 1987 


eg Or 172.9% 141.8° . 125.6 105 133.0 i315 


a) Information is for Transport of New Jersey (TNJ) - unadjusted and should not be 
used for comparison with recent years. 


b) This number is adjusted for NJ TRANSIT route acquisitions, but not for private sec- 
tor assumption of routes in Bergen and Passaic Counties, and One Bus Company 


Lines. For purposes of comparison, with recent years, this number is inflated. 


c) NJ TRANSIT Mercer was acquired on July 1, 1984, (FY 85). However, ridership 
for past years back to 1980 has been adjusted for comparative purposes to include it. 


Source: NJ TRANSIT 


Table V-7 
NJ TRANSIT Rail 
Annual Ridership Trends 


(millions of passengers) 


Fiscal Years 
1959 1971 1980 1984 1985 1986 1987 


38" eV: Bag” 31.6 34.4 38.8 42.6 


a) Information is for Conrail and predecessors. More accurate information is not 
available. 


b) Includes West Trenton and High Bridge - Phillipsburg service which were 
discontinued prior to 1984. 


Source: NJ TRANSIT 


In FY 87, NJ TRANSIT had a systemwide (rail and bus operations) operating revenue of 
$314.6 million, including $288.5 million from farebox revenues. Operating expenses for the year 
were $540 million. The farebox to expense ratio for the year was 53%. Recent operating revenue 
and expense trends are shown in Table V-8. Farebox to expense ratios remained stable over the 


four-year period. 


Table V-8 
NJ TRANSIT Systemwide 
Annual Cost/Revenue Trends 


(millions of dollars) 


Fiscal Years 


1984 


$224.2 
18.0 
$242.2 
417.8 
(175.6) 
0.54 


Passenger Fares 
Other Revenues” 
Total Revenue 
Expenses 
Net Revenue 
Fares/Expenses 


“Advertising, real estate, etc. 


*Condition 

NJ TRANSIT’s creation in 1979 was a 
direct response to the decline in transit service in 
New Jersey during the preceding two decades. 
During the past eight years, NJ TRANSIT has 
invested over $1.6 billion to purchase new bus 
and rail equipment and renew or modernize the 
transit infrastructure. Management attention to 
reliability, cleanliness, and customer outreach 
has substantially improved service with new 
routes, facilities, lines, and new or refurbished 
rolling stock to match public need. These 
actions by NJ TRANSIT in the 1980s stimulated 
a significant growth in ridership. 

With respect to the commuter rail system 
capital assets that were particularly affected by 
three decades of neglect were track and rolling 
stock. In 1976, approximately 91 percent of the 
state’s commuter track miles (excluding Am- 
trak’s Northeast Corridor) had life-expired (25- 
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? 


1985 


$244.6 
25.6 
$270.2 
471.3 
(201.1) 
0.52 


1986 


$258.9 
30.6 
$289.5 
510.7 
(221.35 
0.51 


Source: NJ TRANSIT 


40 years old) jointed rail track, which is the 
major factor leading to increased tie wear, 
loosened ballast, general track deterioration, and 
higher maintenance costs. In 1980, the average 
age of commuter coaches was 25.4 years, and 
the average age of electric multiple unit cars was 
26 years. A consultant report prepared in 1984 
found many of the system’s 514 active railroad 
bridges in fair to poor condition, most stations in 
fair to poor condition, and maintenance facilities 
and yards in fair condition. These conditions, 
the result of deferred maintenance practiced by 
the predecessor railroads, had a direct and 
negative impact on service reliability, on-time 
performance and commuter comfort. 

Among major commuter rail accomplish- 
ments to date are the opening of the new Mead- 
ows Maintenance Complex, a centralized facility 
for all rail rolling stock, and the extension of 
electrification on the North J ersey Coast Line, 


_ which opened in July 1988. NJT Rail installed 
- 212 miles of continuous welded rail from 1979 
_ through 1987, as well as over 543,000 ties. NJ 


TRANSIT purchased 150 new coaches, rehabili- 


tated 147 and, since 1984, completed major 
overhauls of 53 locomotives and 70 EMUs in its 


fleet. Major reconstruction has occurred at 


eleven key rail stations, Newark Penn Station 


has been restored, and minor upgrades have been 
performed at over 100 other stations. 7 

Bus operators used the growing highway 
system and were thus not faced with maintaining 
a massive infrastructure to the same extent as the 
railroads. However, by the 1960s bus operators 
were also facing severe competition from the 
private automobile. As a result, bus ridership 
was declining and farebox revenues could not 
support the investments needed to maintain bus 
capital assets. Rolling stock and maintenance 
facility conditions were as bad as those of the 
rail systems. 

When NJ TRANSIT was created, the state 
had the unenviable distinction of operating the 
oldest bus fleet in the nation, with an average 
age of over 13 years. Many of the buses in 
service were 20 years old or older and were 
prone to breakdowns and malfunctioning heating 
and air conditioning systems. Further, the 18 
bus garages and facilities were all obsolete, 
inefficient and overcrowded when NJ TRANSIT 
purchased Transport of New Jersey and the 
Maplewood Equipment Company in late 1980. 
Many of the facilities had been constructed in 
the early 1900s to provide storage for streetcars. 
The inappropriate and outdated design and 
layout of these facilities contributed to higher 
than necessary operating costs and inefficiencies. 
Moreover, garage locations often did not con- 
form to modern bus route patterns and resulted 
in the operation of buses in excessive non- 
revenue or “deadhead” mileage. 

NJ TRANSIT has invested $228.5 million 
in a rolling stock replacement and rehabilitation 
program for its own services, which has permit- 
ted the acquisition of 1,116 new and used buses 
and 61 rehabilitated buses since 1980. These 
efforts have also resulted in the provision of such 


passenger amenities as reliable air conditioning, 
wheelchair lifts, and kneeling features (to im- 
prove access for elderly and handicapped riders). 

During the same period, 1980-1987, NJ 
TRANSIT purchased $119.5 million worth of 
rolling stock for private carriers throughout the 
state. Recognizing the role that private carriers 
play in the provision of mass transportation 
services in New Jersey, NJ TRANSIT has 
undertaken a variety of programs designed to 
assist these companies in the maintenance of 
service standards and has leased, at no cost to 
these companies, 781 new, used, and rehabili- 
tated buses. In addition, NJ TRANSIT leases to 
these carriers, at no cost, maintenance and 
electronic equipment. 

Currently, the average age of the state’s 
bus fleet is less than nine years. After the com- 
pletion of planned bus procurements, the average 
age of the statewide fleet, including buses oper- 
ated by NJT Bus and private carriers, will be 
approximately six years. 

NJ TRANSIT has worked aggressively to 
improve maintenance/storage facilities for its bus 
fleet. One new facility is now open (Howell, 
Monmouth County), and another (Washington 
Township, Gloucester County) is nearing com- 
pletion. The Orange facility (Essex County) has 
been completely rehabilitated, and work is now 
in progress at Hilton (Maplewood, Essex 
County). Design for seven other facilities was 
under way in mid-1988, including the rehabilita- 
tion of a facility to replace NJT Bus’s heavy 
maintenance facility where major repairs are 
made and parts are rebuilt. 

The Newark City Subway, built between 
1929 and 1935, underwent a $19.8 million 
rehabilitation project, completed in 1985. The 
project resulted in the rehabilitation and upgrade 
of all stations including improved lighting, 
stairways, platforms and new paint. New welded 
track was installed with ties and ballast being 
replaced as necessary. PCC car rehabilitation is 
scheduled to be completed in 1989. 

While the public transportation infrastruc- 
ture and equipment has been substantially up- 
graded over the past decade, additional improve- 
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ments must be undertaken to ensure that the 
balance of the public transportation system is in 
good repair, and that past investments are not 
allowed to deteriorate. In addition to maintain- 
ing the system, NJ TRANSIT is faced with the 
twin challenges of meeting the demands of 
ridership growth on existing bus and rail serv- 
ices, and making investments in the public 
transportation system to increase mobility and 
improve transportation options for New Jersey 
residents and workers. As a result of these 


needs, NJ TRANSIT will be required to continue 


to invest in basic equipment and infrastructure 
needs including new buses and rail cars, track 
and bridge improvements, and bus garages. 

Because of growth and mobility demands, NJ 


TRANSIT will be required to meet the needs for 


increased parking and increased rail seating 


capacity and will be required to make significant 


investments in its bus and rail systems to in- 
crease intrastate mobility and address the needs 
of trans-Hudson commuters. 


Figure V-6 
Port Authority Transit Corporation (PATCO) 
The Lindenwold Line 
An Interstate Rail Rapid Transit System 
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_ Authorities and Commissions 
eDelaware River Port Authority 


The Port Authority Transit Corporation 

_ (PATCO) operates the Lindenwold Hi-Speed 

_ Line, connecting suburbs in Camden County 

_ with Center City Philadephia (Figure V-6). The 
_ 14.2 mile line was constructed during 1966-69 

_ by PATCO’s parent organization, the Delaware 

_ River Port Authority (DRPA). The line has a 

_ total of 13 stations, nine of which are in New 

_ Jersey. Overall parking capacity is 12,570 
spaces, all in New Jersey. Average weekday 

_ parking utilization, at noon, is 90 percent. 

The PATCO fleet consists of 121 electric 
| self-propelled rapid transit cars (75 built in 1968 
| and 46 in 1980). Fast, frequent rapid transit 

| service is provided 24 hours a day, seven days a 
| week. On an average weekday, 135 train trips 

| are provided in each direction (270 total daily 

| train trips). During peak hours, headways (time 
| between trains) are 4 minutes. During the rest of 
_ the day, headways range from 10 to 12 minutes, 

_ except from midnight to 5 a.m. when trains run 

_ every 30 minutes. 

| The Hi-Speed Line’s maximum running 

_ speed on the surface (outdoor) portion of the line 


is 65 mph during the day (to conserve energy) 
and 75 mph during late-night hours. Maximum 
speed in the subway portion of the line is 40 
mph. In 1988, 99.1 percent of all PATCO trips 
operated were on time (within 5 minutes of the 
timetable). This has been the norm throughout 
PATCO’s history. Both PATCO’s rolling stock 
and fixed facilities have been maintained in 
excellent condition. 

In 1988, PATCO had an average week- 
day ridership of 39,481 passengers. The annual 
ridership for the year was 11,102,478 passen- 
gers. Weekday and annual ridership trends are 
shown in Table V-9. The modest ridership loss 
experienced betweeen 1980 and 1984 can be 
attributed to fare increases of that period. It 
appears that patronage is returning to the high 
weekday ridership of the early 1980s. 

In 1988, PATCO had an operating 
revenue of $15,363,183 and an operating ex- 
pense of $19,808,109. The corresponding 
operating revenue to expense ratio was 77.6 
percent. Over its first 20 years of operation, 
PATCO has recovered about 85 percent of its 
operating and maintenance budget from fares. 
This is twice the national average. Operating 
revenue and expense trends are shown in Table 
V-10. 


Table V-9 


PATCO Ridership Trends 


Average Weekday Ridership 


805759 
40,022 
40,666 
36,752 
38,986 
39,481 


Annual Ridership 


8,607,333 
IE ULO 98s 
11,333,941 
LOZ 11589 
10,822,304 
11,102,478 


Source: PATCO 


Operating 
Revenue 


$ 4,194,548 
6,649,243 
10,572,402 
13,765,265 
14,804,407 
15,363,183 


¢Port Authority of New York 
and New Jersey 


Table V- 10 
PATCO Operating Cost and Revenue Trends 


Operating 


Expenses 


$ 4,342,120 
7,303,161 
12,683,042 
16,915,760 
19,314,887 
19,808,109 


The Port Authority Trans-Hudson Corpora- 
tion (PATH), the rail transit subsidiary of the 
Port Authority of New York and New Jersey 
(PANY&NJ), operates the PATH rail rapid 


HARRISON 


NEWARK 


NEW JERSEY 


Net Revenue 


($ 147,572) 
( 653,918) 
(2,110,640) 
(3,150,495) 
( 4,510,480) 
( 4,444,926) 


transit system linking Manhattan and neighbor- 


Revy./Exp. 
Ratio 


96.60% 
91.05% 
83.36% 
81.38% 
76.65% 
77.56% 


Source: PATCO 


ing New Jersey urban communities and suburban — 
commuter railroads (Figure V-7). Four basic | 
services are provided on the 13.8 mile system: 


Hoboken Terminal to midtown (33rd Street) and 


downtown (World Trade Center) Manhattan; 


Figure V-7 
Port Authority Trans-Hudson Corporation(PATH) 
An Interstate Rail Rapid Transit System 
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_ Newark Penn Station to the World Trade Center, 


and Journal Square to 33rd Street. The system 


has a total of 13 stations, seven of which are in 


New Jersey. 
Fast, frequent rapid transit service is 


_ provided 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
_ Representative travel times are as follows: 


¢ Newark - World Trade Center - 22 


minutes; | 

¢ Journal Square - World Trade Center - 
11 minutes; 

¢ Journal Square - 33rd Street - 20 
minutes; 


¢ Hoboken - World Trade Center - 11 

minutes, and 

¢ Hoboken - 33rd Street - 14 minutes. 
During weekday peak periods, Newark and 


_ Hoboken service to the World Trade Center 
_ Operates on 3 to 6 minute headways. Corre- 


spondingly, peak period headways on the Ho- 
boken to 33rd Street and Journal Square to 33rd 


| Street services are 6 minutes. During the re- 


mainder of the day, system headways range from 
10 to 15 minutes (15 minutes at night), except 
from approximately midnight to 6 a.m. when 


_ trains run every 30 minutes. 


The PATH fleet consists of 377 electric 
self-propelled rapid transit cars. The average 
age of the fleet is 17 years. Table V-11 shows 
the fleet age distribution. 

September 1, 1987, marked the 25th 


| anniversary of the assumption of operations by 


PATH of the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad, 
an antiquated, bankrupt system on the brink of 
abandonment. In the quarter-century since, 
PATH has doubled its annual ridership, built 
new terminals, purchased fleets of new transit 
cars, rehabilitated old cars and stations, and is 
upgrading or replacing safety, power distribu- 
tion, and signal systems. Another significant 
PATH milestone has been the start of construc- 
tion of the $205 million car shop and yard in 
Harrison, New Jersey, designed to speed repair 
and maintenance work and reduce down-time for 
PATH cars. This much-needed facility will 
replace the existing obsolete 78-year-old Hen- 
derson Street facility in Jersey City. The PATH 
station improvement program represents a 
visible sign of improvements to the riding public 
and will make seven stations fully accessible to 
the elderly and disabled. 

In 1987, PATH had an average weekday 
ridership of 206,570 passengers. The annual 
ridership for the year was 58,191,000. Weekday 
and annual passenger trends are shown in Table 
V-12. Over the years, average weekday rider- 
ship has grown steadily and, in the last decade, 
rapidly. 

In 1987, PATH had an operating revenue 
of $58.2 million and an operating expense of 
$104.3 million. The corresponding operating 
revenue to expense ratio was 55.8 percent. 
Operating revenue and expense trends are shown 
in Table V-13. 


Table V-11 
PATH Fleet in Revenue Service Age Distribution 


Year of 


Car Model Manufacture Number 
1958 
1965 
1967 
1972 


1987-88 


35) 
157 


Useful 

Age Remaining Life 
SAY Is: 
PSV) Gasp 
25_YTS. 
Zoayts: 
40 Yrs. 


30 Yrs. 
PEEING ES, 
21 Yrs. 
16 Yrs. 
Q-1 Yrs. 


Source: PANYNJ 


Table V-12 
PATH Ridership Trends 


Year 


1970 
1975 
1980° 


141,000 

138,700 

163,600 
1984 192,800 
1987 206,570 

“NYC transit strike April 1 to April 13, 1980. 

PATH strike June 12 to August 31, 1980. 


PANY&NJ Bus Terminals 


In addition to PATH, the PANY&NJ also 
operates three bus terminal facilities: The Port 
Authority Bus Terminal (PABT) in midtown 
Manhattan; the George Washington Bridge Bus 
Station; and the PATH Journal Square Transpor- 
tation Center Bus Station. In 1987, a total of 
75,367,000 passengers utilized these facilities. 
Correspondingly, in the same year, the facilities 
accommodated a total of 3,189,000 bus move- 
ments (arrivals and departures). The PABT 
accounts for the bulk of these figures with 
59,000,000 passengers and 2,100,000 bus move- 
ments. Bus passenger trends, for each of the 
facilities, are presented in Table V-14. Bus 


Operating 


_ Year Revenue 


Average Weekday 


Table V-13 
PATH Operating Cost and Revenue Trends 


(millions of dollars) 


Operating 
Expense 


Annual 


38,954,000 
38,340,000 
35,865,000 
54,628,000 
58,191,000 


Source: PANY&NJ 


movement trends, for each of the facilities, are 
shown in Table V-15. 


¢Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Transportation Authority 


The Southeastern Pennsylvania Transpor- _ 
tation Authority (SEPTA) operates an extensive 
regional public transit system serving the Phila- 
delphia Metropolitan Area, with its focus being 
the City of Philadelphia. Services are provided 
by a variety of transit modes: bus, light-rail, 
trackless trolley (electric buses), commuter rail, 
subway, and elevated rapid rail. SEPTA services — 
to and from New Jersey consist of two commuter — 
rail services, terminating at Trenton Station 


Net 
Revenue 


Rey./Exp. 
Ratio 


2st 21-0 (8.9) 57.6% 
L975 13.1 39.0 (25.9) 33.6% 
1980 12.4 44.2 (31.8) 28.0% 
1984 38.1 83.3 (45.2) 45.7% 
1987 58.2 104.3 (46.1) 55.8% 


Source: New York Metropolitan Transportation Council 
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Table V-14 
PANY&NJ Bus Terminals 


Annual Passenger UsageTrends 
Facility 


Year All Facilities PABT 
1970 
1975 


1980 


80,750,000 
71,000,000 
74,200,000 
1984 72,948,000 
1987 75,367,000 
* Opened April 1975 


67,800,000 
60,500,000 
56,500,000 
56,000,000 
59,000,000 


GWB Station PATH 

Journal Square 

12,950,000 A 

11,000,000 : 
8,000,000 9,700,000 
6,046,000 10,902,000 
5,100,000 11,267,000 


Table V-15 


PANY&NJ Bus Terminals 


Annual Bus Movement Trends 


(Arrivals and Departures) 
Facility 


Year All Facilities PABT 
1970 
1975 


1980 


3,045,000 
2,550,000 
3,183,000 
1984 3,069,000 
1987 3,189,000 
* Opened April 1975 


2,500,000 
2,144,000 
1,950,000 
1,946,000 
2,100,000 


(Northeast Corridor) and West Trenton Station 
(West Trenton Line), respectively (Figure V-5). 
Service is provided by EMUs. 

The SEPTA Trenton to Chestnut Hill East 
Line, via the Northeast Corridor, operates 25 
daily eastbound and westbound trains between 
NJ TRANSIT’s Trenton Station and Center City 
Philadelphia with most runs extending beyond 
Center City to Chestnut Hill East. The line has a 
total of 30 station stops in Pennsylvania. SEPTA 
Philadelphia and NJ TRANSIT Newark/New 
York City schedules are coordinated to permit 
convenient transfers between services. 

SEPTA does not have a ticket agent at 
Trenton Station. Vending machines on the 
platform dispense one-way tickets to points in 
Pennsylvania. Multiple use tickets must be 


GWB Station PATH 

Journal Square 
545,000 

406,000 _ 

327,000 906,000 
270,000 853,000 


240,000 849,000 


purchased at SEPTA ticket offices in Pennsylva- 
nia. Joint SEPTA/NJ TRANSIT single and 
multiple use through tickets (between any Penn- 
sylvania or New Jersey station and New York) 
may also be purchased at SEPTA offices. 

In 1987, average weekday SEPTA rider- 
ship (ons plus offs) at Trenton Station was 
approximately 1,740. Based on 1986 platform 
counts, approximately 240 morning peak period 
passengers board at Trenton for destinations in 
Pennsylvania, while approximately 310 arrive at 
Trenton as a final destination or to transfer to NJ 
TRANSIT trains to Newark/New York. Rider- 
ship grew almost 50 percent from 1984 to 1987. 

The SEPTA West Trenton to Center City 
line operates 23 daily eastbound and 22 west- 
bound trains between West Trenton Station and 
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Center City Philaelphia. The line has a total of 
19 station stops in Pennsylvania. SEPTA does 
not have a ticket agent or ticket vending ma- 
chines at the station. One-way tickets may be 
purchased on the train. Trackage rights are used 
in New Jersey by SEPTA while NJ TRANSIT 
owns the station, which is closed. In 1987, 
average weekday ridership (ons plus offs) was 
approximately 200. Specific information was 
not available on New Jersey vs. Pennsylvania 
trip origins. However, considering the station’s 
location, limited bus connections with it, and 
observed weekday parking (60 cars), most trips 
are oriented from New Jersey residences to 
Philadelphia or other Pennsylvania stops. Rider- 
ship grew over 50 percent from 1984 to 1987. 


Park- and- Ride Facilities 

A recent statewide inventory conducted by 
the New Jersey Department of Transportation 
with the assistance of NJ TRANSIT identified a 
total of 220 park-and-ride facilities in the state 
served by bus. While park-and-ride facilities are 
located in all of the state’s counties, a greater 
proportion are located in the more densely 
populated urban and suburban areas of the 
northern part of the state. While most of these 
facilities serve commuter bus routes, some also 
serve car and van pools and a few facilities are 
located at rail stations and serve rail commuters 
as well. 

Of the 220 facilities, 136 are designated as 
“official” which means they are either owned or 
operated by a government body or are owned by 
a private owner who has given formal permis- 
sion for use by commuters. The remaining 84 
facilities are “unofficial” in that commuters are 
allowed to use a privately-owned parking facil- 
ity, for which there has been no formal permis- 
sion granted. 

Table V-16 contains a listing of facilities 
by county indicating whether they are official or 
unofficial. Capacity figures include only official 
facilities, since there is no defined capacity for 
unofficial lots. 

Severe congestion in trans-Hudson com- 
mutation arteries has contributed significantly to 
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the growing demand for alternative methods of 
transportation between New Jersey and New 
York City. Among the several constraints on NJ 
TRANSIT’s ability to respond to commuters’ 
demand for expanded mass transportation serv- 
ice is the limited number of parking spaces at 
bus and rail park-and-ride facilities. Since 1984, 
NJ TRANSIT has. been able to expand services 
by creating over 8,000 spaces (including 1,400 
upgraded spaces) at bus and rail park-and-ride 
sites, but the number of new and refurbished 
spaces has not kept pace with demand. Between 
1984 and 1988, NJ TRANSIT managed to create 
approximately 4,700 new spaces at facilities 
used by NJT Bus and private carriers and ap- 
proximately 3,300 new/upgraded spaces at NJT 
Rail facilities. | 

Just as NJ TRANSIT intends to supply 
additional passenger rail coaches in response to 
ridership growth, high priority attention is being 
given to park-and-ride facilities to accommodate 
ridership growth. Some 3,850 new spaces are 
now in progress, and many more are planned for 
the future. During the 1988 construction season 
alone, 656 spaces were to be added at rail sta- 
tions, and 1,330 spaces were to be repaved. 


Local Transit Services 

NJ TRANSIT acts as the coordinator and 
pass through agency for federal and casino 
revenue funds used to provide accessible trans- 
portation services within counties. Federal 
funding is provided through two sources -- 
Section 16(b)2 funds which are used to purchase 
accessible vehicles for county or private social 
service ‘agencies, and Section 18 funds which are 
used to either purchase equipment or operate 
locally based transportation services within New 
Jersey. Section 18 funds are allocated to 15 
counties in the state. The state component of 
paratransit service funding within New Jersey is 
the Casino Revenue Fund Program. 

Casino revenue funds are intended to 
expand county paratransit services and increase 
access to the state’s transit network for elderly 
and disabled citizens of the state. In the five 
years (FY 1984-1988) since this program was 


| initiated, over $52 million has been earmarked 


Table V-16 
Bus Park-and-Ride Facilities 1987 
(By County) 


County Official Unofficial 
Atlantic 
Bergen 
Burlington 
Camden 
Cape May 
Cumberland 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hudson 
Hunterdon 
Mercer 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Morris 
Ocean 
Passaic 
Salem 
Somerset 
Sussex 
Union 
Warren 
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TOTALS: 
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_ for special services. Of the annual amount 
_ provided, 75 percent is distributed to the coun- 


ties, with 25 percent allocated to NJ TRANSIT 
for increased accessibility on regular route 
service and for administrative costs. Two pri- 
mary conditions for the use of casino funds, 
whether by NJ TRANSIT or the counties, are to 
ensure additional and expanded services and to 
ensure coordination. 

As New Jersey’s population ages, the need 
for improved and expanded paratransit services 
to supplement accessible regular route services 
will increase. In a report prepared by the North 
Jersey Transportation Advisory Committee, it 


Total Total Capacity 
(Official Only) 

4 2,661 

35 6,233 

i2 1,336 
5 400 

11 294 
5 325 

10 1,041 


Source: NJDOT 


was Stated that currently each day approximately 
“6,300 elderly and disabled residents are trans- 
ported by the region’s casino-funded county 
paratransit systems.” These trips are provided 
by 46 operators participating in the county 
programs and by an additional 283 private 
nonprofit agencies. 

Paratransit services are delivered through a 
fleet of vehicles purchased between 1976 and 
1988. While the average useful life of a para- 
transit vehicle is approximately five years, 
funding gaps and delays in receiving federal 
funds and procuring vehicles have resulted in 
vehicles being used beyond their useful life. 
Between 1975 and 1988, 587 vehicles were 
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purchased. In the coming years, additional 
funding will be needed to meet the demands of 
the growing elderly and handicapped population. 


Highways, Bridges and Tunnels 


Highways 

eExtent 

New Jersey’s highway system is by far 
the most extensively used of all transportation 
modes in the state. During a typical daily com- 
mute, approximately 90 percent of all work trips 
made utilize New Jersey’s highways in one 
fashion or another. To accommodate this de- 
mand, there are 34,041 miles of highways and 
streets in New Jersey. These roads are owned by 
either the federal government, the state, counties, 
municipalities, or the 10 major authorities and 
commissions in the state (Table V-17). 

The percentage of total mileage under the 
jurisdiction of the NJDOT has remained rela- 
tively constant during the past one and one-half 
decades. In 1970, the percentage was 6.4 per- 
cent and, in 1987, it was 6.6 percent. Several in- 
creases in NJDOT’s system since 1970 include 
portions of I-78, I-195, I-295, and Route 55F. 

Of the 2,248 miles of highways under NIDOT 
jurisdiction, 305 miles are part of the Interstate 
system (an additional 88 miles of the Interstate 
system are under authority jurisdiction). Figure 
V-8 displays the current highway system under 


the jurisdiction of the NJDOT. Figure V-9 
displays the highways and other highway related 
facilities under the jurisdiction of the ten major 


authorities and commissions. 
Besides jurisdiction, there are two other 


ways in which New Jersey’s roads are com- 
monly classified: by function and by federal 


funding eligibility. The functional classification — 


system is used to indicate the degree to which a 
facility provides mobility or land access or a 
combination of the two. Those roads which are 


designed to provide the greatest degree of mobil- | 


ity and uninterrupted flow are the Interstate and 
other principal arterials. Those roads designed 
to provide access to individual land uses are 
local roads and streets. In between the two are 
lower level arterials and collectors. Collector 
roads generally provide medium speed move- 
ment of vehicles from the local road system to 
the arterial system and for short distance move- 
ments through and between small communities. 

Although there is not a direct relationship 
between the jurisdictional ownership and func- 
tional classification of a highway, generally the 
higher functional systems fall under state juris- 
diction and the lower functional systems fall 
under local ownership. The functional array of 
all highways and streets for one such system 
used by NJDOT as the basis for designating 
Federal Aid Highway Systems is shown in Table 
V-18. 


Table V-17 
New Jersey Highway Mileage 
Jurisdiction 


Auth. & 
NJDOT Com. 
1970 
1975 
1980 
1987 


2,046 
2,208 
2,229 
2,248 


O32 
332 
332 
So 


a2]. 
oD 
554 
578 


‘Federal and state jurisdiction 


Parks & 
Inst.* 


County Municipal Total 
6,659 
6,795 
6,758 


6,698 


22,495 
23159 
23,565 
24,166 


32,052 
33,023 
33,438 
34,041 


Source: NJDOT 


Figure V-8 
State Highway System 
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Figure V-9 
Authorities’ and Commissions’ Facilities 
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The third category of classifying highways 
and streets is by Federal Aid Highway System 
designations. This classification relates to the 
federal government’s policies in providing funds 
to those classes of highways which emphasize or 
support national, regional, interurban and urban 
travel. The federal aid classifications are Inter- 
state, Primary, Secondary and Urban. The 
balance of roads not in the Federal Aid Highway 
System are classified non-federal aid. The 


source of funds for this latter class of roadways 


FUNCTIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


RURAL 
Interstate 

Other Prin. 
Arterials 

Minor Arterials 
Major Collectors 
Minor Collectors 
Local Roads 
Subtotal-Rural: 


URBAN 
Interstate 
Freeways 
Other Prin. 
Arterials 


Connecting Links 


Others 
Minor Arterials 
Collector Streets 
Local Streets 
Subtotal-Urban: 


TOTAL: 


Table V-18 


Functional Classification System 


AUTH. & 

NJDOT COMS. 
106 20 
145 i 
621 0 
87 0 
9 0 
6 0 
974 141 
ie) 68 
103 140 
531 0 
09 2 
7, 0 
2 0 
8) 0 
1,274 210 
2,248 B51 


Mileage by Jurisdiction - 1987 


‘Federal and state jurisdiction 


PARKS &° 
INST. 


S & 


Sons 
Sets) eS oS & 


578 


COUNTY 


MUNICIPAL 


46 

24 

643 
e231 
15,682 
17,626 


24,166 


TOTAL 


126 
266 


665 
169 
1,238 
1564 

11,628 


267 
260 


611 
724 
2,864 
ee 


15,785 
22,413 


34,041 


is either the state, county, municipality or private 
funds. From a functional classification perspec- 
tive, the federal government’s funding emphasis 
is on the arterial class of highways. From a 
jurisdictional standpoint, the Federal Aid High- 
way System includes substantially all state 
highways and about one-fifth of the county- 
municipal roads. Table V-19 arrays the state’s 
highway system by the various federal aid 
categories. 


Source: NJDOT 
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¢ Usage 

New Jersey’s highway system is the most 
intensively used in the nation as the number of 
vehicles per day using each mile of highway is 
more than 3.4 times the national average. Dur- 
ing 1987, the state’s highway system accommo- 
dated some 57 billion vehicle miles of travel 
(VMT). Highway use in New Jersey continues 
to increase every year. Except for two lulls in 
the growth of traffic caused by the gasoline 
shortages of 1973-74 and 1979, the demands on 
the highway system have been advancing 
steadily. Figure V-10 shows the recent history 
of the climb in the vehicle miles travelled, 
registered vehicles, and licensed drivers in New 
Jersey. 

Table V-20 shows the VMT on high- 
ways under the jurisdiction of the NJDOT and in 


the state as a whole for selected years. As can be 
seen in this exhibit, travel on the NJDOT juris- 
diction highways increased at a faster rate than 
on all of the highways and roads in the state. 
Tables V-21 and V-22 show stratifications of 
VMT by functional classification and by federal 
aid categories. 


¢ Condition 

The following data provides some indica- 
tion of the condition of highways and streets 
under the jurisdiction of the NJDOT. The data 
presented includes indications of congestion, 
pavement condition which gives an indication of 
the rideability comfort and accident data. Unfor- 
tunately, techniques for measuring congestion 
and condition are fluid, thus making compari- 
sons between trend data inappropriate. Indica- 


Table V-19 
Federal Aid System 
Mileage By Jurisdiction - 1987 


FEDERAL AID 
SYSTEM 


AUTH. & 


NJDOT COMS. 


RURAL 

Interstate 106 
Primary 763 
Secondary 92 
Non Fed. Aid Rural 13 
Subtotal - Rural 974 


URBAN 


199 
619 
456 
Non Fed. Aid Urban Q 
Subtotal - Urban P274 


Interstate 
Primary 
Urban 


TOTAL: 2,248 


‘Federal and state jurisdiction 


PARKS &’ 
INST. 


COUNTY MUNICIPAL TOTAL 


126 
810 
1,JZ2 
8.970 
11,628 


267 
6 654 
1,776 5,349 


15.844 16,143 
17,626 22,413 


24,166 34,041 


Figure V-10 
Highway Use Trends in New Jersey 
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Table V-20 
VMT by Jurisdiction 


(millions) 


Jurisdiction 1980 1987 1975-87 1980-87 


NJDOT 17,892 20,811 24.4% 16.3% 
Total NJ 51,841 a7 ,071 17.8% 10.1% 


Source: NJDOT 


tions of the condition of highways and bridges 11 presents area or corridorwide congestion 


under the responsibility of the authorities and problems having a volume to capacity ratio of .8 
commissions and local jurisdictions are con- or greater. Figure V-12 presents spot congestion 
tained in the sections which follow. problems which have been identified from 
Figures V-11 and V-12 represent the numerous sources. 
NJDOT’s most recent analysis of identifying Table V-23 provides pavement condi- 
congestion problems on the highway system tion data, while Table V-24 indicates recent 
under the jurisdiction of the NJDOT and the trends in accident data on a statewide basis. 
major authorities and commissions. Figure V- 


Table V-21 | 
1987 VMT by Functional Classification 


(millions) 
- Functional Classification Rural 


Interstate 1,763 
Other Prin. Art 1,898 
Minor Arterial Dey 
Major Collector 3,013 } 
Minor Collector 858 
Local 848 
Subtotal 10,597 


TOTAL: 57,071 


Table V-22 


1987 VMT by Federal Aid Systems 


(millions) 


Federal Aid System Rural Urban 


Interstate 1,763 8,069 
Other Primary 3,919 Igloo 
Urban : LielsZ 
Secondary : 

Total FA 33,044 


NON FA 13.430 
Subtotal 46,474 


TOTAL-AII Systems: SHASTA! 


Figure V-11 
Area or Corridorwide Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
Bergen, Essex and Hudson Counties 
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Figure V-11 (Continued) 

Area or Corridorwide Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
Morris, Passaic, Sussex, and Warren Counties 
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Figure V-11 (Continued) 

Area or Corridorwide Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
Middlesex and Unign Counties 
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Figure V-11 (Continued) 

Area or Corridorwide Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
Hunterdon, Mercer, and Somerset Counties 
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Figure V-11 (Continued) 
Area or Corridorwide Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
Monmouth and Ocean Counties 
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Figure V-11 (Continued) | 
Area or Corridorwide Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT | 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester Counties 
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Figure V-11 (Continued) 

Area or Corridorwide Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
Atlantic, Cape May, Cumberland, and Salem Counties 
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Figure V-12 
Spot Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
Bergen, Essex and Hudson Counties 
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Figure V-12 (Continued) 
Spot Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under tne Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
Morris, Passaic, Sussex, and Warren Counties 
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Figure V-12 (Continued) 
Spot Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT | 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions | 
Middlesex and Union Counties | 
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Figure V-12 (Continued) 
Spot Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
Hunterdon, Mercer, and Somerset Counties 
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Figure V-12 (Continued) 
Spot Congestion Problems 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT : 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
Monmouth and Ocean Counties | 
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Figure V-12 (Continued) 
Spot Congestion Problems 


on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 
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Figure V-12 (Continued) | 

Spot Congestion Problems | 

on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
and the Major Authorities and Commissions 

Atlantic, Cape May, Cumberland, and Salem Counties 
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Table V-23 
Pavement Conditions on NJDOT Highways 


Percent of lane-miles with Undesirable Ride Quality © 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


1987 1988 


R 


Interstate 41.6 
Other Principal Arterial 15.8 
Minor Arterial 25,3 
Major Collector 14.4 
Minor Collector 45.0 
Local 0.0 

TOTAL: 26.7 


U R U 


45.9 43.1 43.6 
2501 Paay-) 29.6 
33.9 72303 le 


14.4 
50.0 Pal 55.6 


14.3 0.0 LGw, 
292 291 ole 


“Undesirable ride quality is a value based upon a statistical sample of typical users’ perceptions of pavement 


roughness and rideability. 


Source: NJDOT 


Table V-24 
Comparison of Accident Rates 


(Rate per 100 million vehicle miles of travel) 


1980 
Total NJDOT 
Accident Rates State Juris. 


Total 4210 339.0 
Fatal PAW De 
Non-Fatal Injury 161s 132.0 
Property Damage 264.6 N/A 


Highway Bridges 

Critical to the functioning of, New Jer- 
sey’s total highway system is the maintenance 
and repair of its system of bridges. Currently, 
there are 6,048 highway bridges incorporated 
into this system. Tables V-25 through V-27 
display the array of bridges by jurisdiction, 
functional classification, and federal aid systems. 

New Jersey, like the rest of the nation, is 
facing a growing bridge deterioration problem. 


1986 % Change 
Total NJDOT Total NJDOT 
State Juris. State Juris. 


47413323 +10.8 -2.1 
17, i bg/ - 15.0 -23.1 
7 3e5e 279 +74 -3.1 
299.0 202.7 +13.0 N/A 
Source: NJDOT 


In 1988, almost 31 percent of all highway 
bridges were considered to be structurally defi- 
cient and/or functionally obsolete (a sufficiency 
rating of less than 80 of 100 possible). Bridges 
under NJDOT jurisdiction are in slightly better 
shape than the average of all bridges as only 23 
percent of all NJDOT highway bridges are 
deficient. Highway bridges over railroads and 
NJ TRANSIT's and other state agencies’ road 
bridges appear to be in the worst shape, 
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Table V-25 
Highway Bridges by Jurisdiction 


as of December 31, 1988 


OTHER AUTH BRIDGES* 
NJ STATE COMS. & OVER FED. 
NJDOT TRANSIT AGENCIES PRIVATE COUNTY RR  MUNIC. AGENCY TOTAL 


IA GNSS 99 1,097 2,345 147 19 9 6,048 


“Jurisdiction undefined, subject of negotiations among governmental agencies. 


Table V-26 


Highway Bridges by Functional Classification 
as of December 31, 1988 


Functional 
Classification Rural Urban Total 


Interstate 738 897 
Freeway/Expressway 514 514 
Other Principal Arterial evs Tiss 
Minor Arterial 659 765 
Collector 583 583 
Major Collector 467 
Minor Collector | 237, 
Local 856 14s? 
TOTAL 2,206 6,048 


Table V-27 
Highway Bridges by Federal Aid System 


as of December 31, 1988 
On Federal Aid System Rural Urban Total 


Interstate 159 738 So, 
FA Primary 444 1,432 
FA Urban — 1,486 
Secondary State 54 
Secondary Local 379 


Off Federal Aid System Rural 


Other State Highways 40 
Local Roads 1,130 
TOTAL 2,206 


Source: NJDOT 


with 64.6 percent and 63.6 percent, respectively, 


of their bridges having sufficiency ratings of less 


_ than 80. 


Despite recent efforts to arrest some of the 


_ bridge deterioration problems facing New 


_ Jersey, a backlog of bridges requiring improve- 


_ ment still remains and more bridges enter this 
_ category each year. The deferred maintenance 
_ on these bridges leads to increased costs in the 


future. As an example, the average cost to 


_ rehabilitate a bridge from the fair category 


(sufficiency rating between 50 to 70) to excellent 


_ (above 80) is approximately $685,000 (1985 


_ dollars) per bridge, while the average cost to 


rehabilitate a bridge from the poor category to 
excellent is approximately $2,900,000 - a factor 
of more than four times as much. Figure V-13 


_ displays the NJDOT’s most recent analysis 


identifying bridges under the jurisdiction of the 


_ NJDOT and the major authorities and commis- 


sions which are structurally deficient and/or 


_ functionally obsolete. 


Authorities and Commissions 

There are ten independent authorities and 
commissions operating in New Jersey with re- 
sponsibilities for the construction and mainte- 


nance of highways, bridges and tunnels. Each of 


| 


these agencies was created with a specifically 
defined mandate. With the exception of the 
Palisades Interstate Park Commission, these 
agencies are independent bodies with the power 
to issue bonds to support projects of public 
purpose as provided in their respective statutes. 
The Commissioner of Transportation is a voting 
member of the Boards of the New Jersey Turn- 
pike Authority, the New Jersey Highway Au- 
thority and the New Jersey Expressway Author- 
ity. In addition the Governor is granted veto 
power over the actions of the three toll road 
authorities and several other agencies, and often 
looks to the Transportation Commissioner for 


advice on specific issues. The NJDOT Assistant 
Commissioner for Interagency Coordination 
monitors the activities of these independent 
authorities and commissions. 

The following list provides a description of 
the agencies and their highway, bridge and 
tunnel facilities with dates of opening. Accom- 
panying tables show the location of each 
agency’s facilities and present data on usage and 
condition. 


¢ The New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
was created by the state Legislature in 1948. Its 
primary function is to operate a 118 mile turn- 
pike from the Delaware Memorial Bridge to I-95 
near the George Washington Bridge. The road- 
way opened in 1951. 

Subsequent additions include the Hudson 
County Extension, an eight mile spur to the Hol- 
land Tunnel (opened in 1956); the six mile 
Pennsylvania Turnpike connection (opened in 
1956); a 20- mile 12-lane dualization from East 
Brunswick to Newark (opened in 1970); and a 
ten mile western spur through the Hackensack 
Meadowlands (opened in 1970). 

The northern portion of the Turnpike 
from the Pennsylvania Turnpike connection to 
the George Washington Bridge is designated 
Interstate 95 and the Hudson County Extension 
is designated Interstate 78. 

Other facilities operated by the Author- 
ity are the 1,000 space Vince Lombardi park- 
and-ride facility adjacent to the Turnpike in 
Ridgefield, Bergen County, and 13 service areas. 
The Authority maintains 444 bridges on the 
Turnpike (Table V-28). 


¢ The New Jersey Highway Authority 
was created by the state Legislature in 1952. Its 
primary function is to operate the Garden State 
Parkway, a 173-mile toll road between Cape 
May and Montvale where it connects to the New 
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Figure V-13 
Deficient Bridges | 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
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Figure V-13 (Continued) 

Deficient Bridges 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
Morris, Passaic, Sussex, and Warren Counties 
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Figure V-13 (Continued) 
Deficient Bridges 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
Middlesex and Union Counties 
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Figure V-13 (Continued) 

Deficient Bridges 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
Hunterdon, Mercer, and Somerset Counties 
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Figure V-13 (Continued) 
Deficient Bridges 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
Monmouth and Ocean Counties 
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Figure V-13 (Continued) 
Deficient Bridges 
on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester Counties 
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Figure V-13 (Continued) 


Deficient Bridges . 


on Highways Under the Jurisdiction of NJDOT 
Atlantic, Cape May, Cumberland, and Salem Counties 
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| FACILITY 


York Thruway. Three sections, totalling 19.3 
_ miles, originally built by the then New Jersey 
State Highway Department were transferred to 
_ Authority ownership on July 1, 1987. These 
sections remain toll-free. 

The Parkway is a freeway for its entire 
_ length with the exception of a four-mile section 
in Cape May County where three grade crossings 
exist, two of which are signalized. All types of 
vehicles are permitted south of Interchange 105 
in Tinton Falls, Monmouth County; north of this 
_ point, trucks exceeding a specified gross weight 
are prohibited. 

The Authority maintains 488 bridges on 
the Parkway. The Authority operates 18 com- 
muter parking facilities with 3,616 spaces along 
_ the Parkway. In addition, the Authority in 
conjunction with NJ TRANSIT operates a park- 


and-ride facility at Holmdel with bus service to 
Manhattan (Table V-29). 

¢ The New Jersey Expressway Authority 
was created by the state Legislature in 1962. 
This Authority operates the Atlantic City Ex- 
pressway from Route 42 in Turnersville, 
Camden County, to its eastern terminus in 
Atlantic City. The Expressway, which spans a 
distance of 44 miles, was completed on July 31, 
1965. The Authority operates a 2,400 space 
intercept parking facility serving casino employ- 
ees just east of the Pleasantville toll plaza. The 
Authority maintains 55 bridges on the Express- 
way (Table V-30). 

¢ The Port Authority of New York and 
New Jersey was established by the Interstate 
Compact of 1921 which called for "the Creation 
of the Port of New York District and the Estab- 


Table V-28 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority 


USAGE 


Vehicles Per Year 
1970 - 89,655,299 
1980 - 122,587,520 
1984 - 156,029,218 
1987 - 184,019,563 


Vehicle Miles Traveled 
Per Year (in billions) 
1970 °-.2:382 
1980 - 2.850 
1984 - 3.442 


New Jersey Turnpike 
4 to 12 lanes 


1987 - 4.082 


CONDITION 


Physical condition - very good 


Accident Rates 
(Per 100 million miles of travel) 


All Injury Fatal 
1970 SOS 006-0 me i.g2 
1980 98.8 53.6 1.40 
1984 99.0 52.4 0.72 
1997 Gi 29./ 256. 7ae 0.00 
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lishment of the Port of New York.” In 1978, 
New Jersey was added to the Authority’s name 
to recognize its bi-state responsibilities. Under 
the bi-state compact, the Port Authority is 
charged with two major responsibilities: “to 
purchase, construct, lease and/or operate any 
terminal or transportation facility within said 
(port) district; and to promote the commerce of 
the port and protect it from inequitable transpor- 
tation charges and practices.” 

The Port District, whose boundaries ap- 
proximate a circle 25 miles in radius centered on 
the Statue of Liberty, includes all or parts of 9 
counties in northeastern New Jersey. Bridges 
and tunnels currently owned and operated by the 

_ Authority which are located in New Jersey and 
their opening date or date of Port Authority 
ownership include (Table V-31): 


Bayonne Bridge (1931), 
George Washington Bridge (1931), 
Goethals Bridge (1928), 
Holland Tunnel (1930), 
Lincoln Tunnel (1937), and 
Outerbridge Crossing (1928). 
| 
¢ The Burlington County Bridge Com- 
mission was created by an act of the state Legis- 
lature in October 1948. The Commission then 
bought the privately owned Burlington Bristol 
Bridge Company which had previously pur- 
chased the Tacony-Palmyra Bridge Company. 
The Commission owns and operates two inter- 
state toll bridges, the Tacony-Palmyra Bridge 
(opened in 1929) and the Burlington Bristol 
Bridge (opened in 1931); five toll-free bridges; _ 
and seven miles of River Road between Route _ 
73 and Rancocas Creek (Table V-32). 


Table V-29 
New Jersey Highway Authority 


FACILITY USAGE 


Vehicles Per Year 
1970 - 158,702,000 
1980 - 217,000,000 
1984 - 274,080,000 
1987 - 329,890,000 


Vehicle Miles Traveled 
Per Year (in billions) 
1970 - 2.277 
1980 - 3.116 
1984 - 4.096 
1987 - 4.763 


Garden State Parkway 
4 to 12 lanes 
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CONDITION 


Physical condition - very good 


Accident Rates 
(Per 100 million miles traveled) 


All Injury Fatal 


1970 93240 «314 et 

1980 101.7 42.1 a . 
1984 G39ip 367 J ! 
1986-1001, 30 6 i 


| 
} 


Table V-30 
New Jersey Expressway Authority 
FACILITY USAGE CONDITION 


Atlantic City Expressway 
4 to 6 lanes 


Vehicles Per Year 
1970 - 7,764,570 
1980 - 19,988,369 
1984 - 35,142,125 
1987 - 39,836,484 
1988 - 42,298 412 


Physical condition - very good 


Resurfacing program completed in 1985; 
no additional resurfacing needed other than 
sectional repairs mostly near coast where 
heavy voiumes and unique conditions 
accelerate deterioration. 


Vehicle Miles Traveled Accident Rates 
Per Year “ sa (Per 100 million vehicle miles traveled) 
pee : aa All Injury Fatal 
1984 - 593.5 1980 86.2 50.3 1.33 
1987 680 > 1984 80.5 42.1 1.18 
WS SS 1987 94.0 69.0 2.08 
, 1988 O09 2G mn0lo3 
Uf 
Table V-31 
Port Authority of New York and New Jersey 
FACILITY USAGE CONDITION 
Bridges Vehicles Per Year Physical condition - very good 
| 1 George Washington (eastbound) 
| 14 lanes George Washington Br. 
_ Staten Island 1980 - 37,312,000 
| Bridges: 1984 - 42,086,000 
1987 - 49,681,000 
2 Bayonne 
4 lanes Staten Island Brs. 
3 Goethals: 1980 - 16,231,000 
4 lanes 1984 - 20,415,000 
_ 4 Outerbridge Crossing 1987 - 25,821,000 
4 lanes Lincoln Tunnel 
| Tunnels 1980 - 14,470,000 
5 Lincoln 1984 - 17,113,000 
3 tubes 2 lanes ea. 1987 - 20,221,000 
6 Holland Holland Tunnel 
2 tubes 2 lanes ea. 1980 - 9,359,000 


1984 - 12,184,000 
1987 - 13,844,000 


13 


¢ The Cape May County Bridge Com- 
mission was created by resolution of the Cape 
May County Freeholders in 1938. The Com- 
mission operates eight facilities in Cape May 
County: five toll drawbridges, one toll-free 
drawbridge, and two toll-free fixed bridges 
(Table V-33). 

° The Delaware River and Bay Author- 
ity was created when the states of Delaware and 
New Jersey entered into a compact in 1962. Its 
purposes are the planning, financing, construc- 
tion, and operation of river crossings between 
the two states across the Delaware River or Bay 
at any location south of the boundary line be- 
tween Delaware and Pennsylvania as extended 
‘across the Delaware River to New Jersey. The 
Authority is also authorized to plan, finance, 


construct, and operate transportation or terminal _ 


facilities within these same areas. The facilities | 
operated by this Authority include the Delaware _ 


Memorial Bridge (twin bridges opened in 1951 


and 1968) which is designated Interstate 295 and _ 


the Cape May-Lewes Ferry which started service _ 
in 1964 (Table V-34). 

¢ The Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission was established in 1934 by agree- 


| 
| 


i 


ment between New Jersey and Pennsylvania and ! 


approved by the Congress of the United States. 
This Commission was created to take over op- 
eration of jointly owned state bridges north of 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Bridge at Trenton. In | 
addition, the Commission was authorized to con- 


struct new bridges. In 1987, the Commission 
assumed full financial responsibility for the op- 


Table V-32 
Burlington County Bridge Commission 
FACILITY USAGE CONDITION 
Toll Bridges Vehicles Per Year All Bridges 


1987 - 23,000,000 
10,000,000 


1 Tacony Palmyra 
(Rt. 73) 4 lanes 

2 Burlington Bristol 
2 lanes 


Non Toll Bridges 


Riverside-Delanco 
Pennsauken Creek 
Route 73 Overpass 
Swedes Run 
Pompeston Creek 


1987 - 
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Structural condition - good 


Tacony Palmyra and Burlington Bristol are 
functionally obsolete due to narrow widths 
of roadway 


fi 


FACILITY 


Bridges 
(date of opening) 
all 2 lanes 


1 Mill Creek (1940) 


| 2 Upper Thorofare 


(1940) 


_ 3 Middle Thorofare 


(1940) (toll) 


4 Grassy Sound (1940) 


(toll) 


5 Great Channel (1940) 


6 Townsends Inlet 


(1940) (toll) 


7 Corsons Inlet (1948) 


(toll) 


8 Ocean City - Longport 


(1928) (toll) 


Note: Cape May County 
controls the connecting 


_ roads to each bridge. 


| FACILITY 


' 1 Delaware Memorial 


Bridge 
2 twin spans 
4 lanes each 


| 2 Cape May - Lewes 


Ferry 
5 vessels 


Table V-33 
Cape May County Bridge Commission 


USAGE CONDITION 


Vehicles Per Year Ocean City - Longport Bridge - structural 

(all facilities) condition poor, needs replacement ° 
1970 - 3,444,029 
1980 - 5,464,056 
1984 - 6,370,902 
1987 - 6,518,670 


Note: Weight limits 
mandate types of vehicles 
allowed. 


Table V-34 
Delaware River and Bay Authority 
USAGE CONDITION 


Vehicles Structural condition - good 
1970 - 16,545,596 
1980 - 17,640,655 
1984 - 20,919,461 Physical condition - good 
1987 - 23,300,687 Traffic capacity - capacity increase warranted 
1988 - 24,894,448 


Vehicles 
1970 - 168,087 
1980 - 235,980 
1984 - 286,058 
1987 - 333,786 
1988 - 347,242 


Traffic capacity - adequate for 10 - 20 years. 


Passengers 
1970 - 568,779 
1980 - 710,051 
1984 - 878,089 
1987 - 1,036,394 
1988 - 1,066,058 
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Table V-35 


Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge Commission 


FACILITY 


Toll Bridges 

1 Trenton-Morrisville 
U.S. Route 1 - 5 lanes 

7 New Hope-Lambertville 
U.S. Route 202 - 
4 lanes 

13 Interstate 78 

15 Easton-Phillipsburg 
U.S. Route 22 - 
4 lanes 

17 Portland-Columbia 
2 lanes 

19 Delaware Water Gap 
Interstate 80 
- 4 lanes 


20 Milford-Montague 
U.S. Route 206 - 
2 lanes 

Non-Toll Bridges 


2 Trenton-Morrisville 
Lower Trenton 


3  Trenton-Morrisville 
Calhoun Street 


4 Scudder Falls 
Interstate 95 - 
4 lanes 


Washington Crossing 
New Hope-Lambertville 
Centre Bridge-Stockton 


Lumberville-Raven 
Rock 


10 Uhlertown- 
Frenchtown 


11 Upper Black Eddy- 
Milford 


12 Riegelsville 


14 Easton-Phillipsburg 
Northampton Street 


16 Riverton-Belvidere 
18 Portland-Columbia 


oon Nn 
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USAGE 


Vehicles Per Year 


All Toll Bridges 
1980 - 32,917,284 
1984 - 36,175,150 
1987 - 47,408,703 

All Non-Toll Bridges 
1980 - 39,685,326 
1984 - 46,634,142 
1986 - 47,957,317 


CONDITION 


Structural Condition 


All very good except for following needs: 


Trenton-Morrisville - deck repair or 
replacement 

Calhoun Street - stringer replacement 
Washington Crossing - superstructure 
repair or replacement 

Centre Bridge - Stockton - deck 
replacement 

Easton-Phillipsburg Non Toll - structural 
repairs and deck replacement 


Table V-36 
Delaware River Port Authority 


FACILITY USAGE CONDITION 
Bridges Vehicles All bridges functionally satisfactory. 
1 Commodore Barry 1970 --under const. 

5 lanes 1980 - 5,316,251 


1984 - 6,809,502 
1987 - 8,013,556 
1988 - 8,675,528 


2 Walt Whitman (I-76) 1970 - 30,416,187 
7 lanes 1980 - 34,371,718 
1984 - 35,887,574 

1987 - 41,052,979 

1988 - 40,998,759 


3 Ben Franklin (I-676) 1970 - 23,128,870 
7 lanes 1980 - 22,832,684 
1984 - 27,130,042 

1987 - 27,712,392 

1988 - 28,664,964 


4 Betsy Ross (Rt. 90) 1970 - under contr 
8 lanes 1980 - 4,608,527 
1984 - 5,871,725 
1987 - 7,625,988 
1988 - 8,821,099 


Table V-37 
Palisades Interstate Park Commission 
FACILITY USAGE CONDITION 
Palisades Interstate Pkwy.| Vehicles Per Year Physical condition 
4 lanes 1977 - 16,023,500 Pavement condition: Poor 


1980 - 16,680,500 
1984 - 19,666,200 
1986 - 20,692,945 


Vehicle Miles Traveled Accident Rates 
Per Year (in millions) (Per 100 million vehicle miles of travel) 


1977 - 154.9 All Injury Fatal 
1980 - 161.3 sieyae | SWastsy Ghar oan) 
1984 - 190.1 1980 145.1 428 25 
1986 - 200.0 1984 135.7 63.1 2.6 
198609121650 42 50 0 
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eration and maintenance of the toll-free bridges 
within its jurisdiction. The district of jurisdic- 
tion for bridge building in New Jersey includes 
all of Sussex, Warren, Hunterdon and Mercer 
Counties plus that part of Burlington County 
north of the Rancocas Creek. The Commission 
presently operates six toll bridges, 11 non-toll 
vehicular bridges, and two non-toll pedestrian 
bridges over the Delaware River. The I-78 toll 
bridge is under construction and is scheduled to 
open in October 1989 (Table V-35). 

¢ The Delaware River Port Authority 
was created in 1951 by compact between the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the State of 
New Jersey. It replaced the Delaware River 
Joint Commission which originated in 1932. 
The Port District includes the counties of Atlan- 
tic, Burlington, Camden, Cape May, Cumber- 
land, Gloucester, Ocean, and Salem in New 
Jersey and the counties of Delaware and Phila- 
delphia in Pennsylvania. The bridges operated 
by the Delaware River Port Authority and date 
of opening are the Benjamin Franklin Bridge 
(1926), Walt Whitman Bridge (1957), Commo- 
dore Barry Bridge (1974), and Betsy Ross 
Bridge (1976) (Table V-36). 

¢ The Palisades Interstate Park Commis- 
sion was established by compact between the 
states of New York and New Jersey in 1937. 
The Commission administers the Palisades 
Interstate Park which extends along the west 
shore of the Hudson River from Fort Lee, New 
Jersey into New York State. NJDOT provides 
maintenance and engineering services to the 
Commission for the Palisades Interstate Park- 
way, a major 11.5-mile long thoroughfare, which 
is located within the Park (Table V-37). 


Local Roads 


¢ Inventory and Use 

Local jurisdictions in New Jersey consist 
of 21 counties and 567 municipalities. Although 
the roads and streets maintained by these juris- 
dictions carry fewer vehicle miles of travel than 
do state and authority operated roads, local 
roadway mileage constitutes the largest segment 
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| 
/ 
in miles of New Jersey’s total street and highway | 
system. | 

In 1987, roads under county jurisdiction 
totaled 6,698 miles or 19.7 percent of total state 
mileage and municipal streets totaled 24,166 or 
71 percent. Because local streets are the most 
visible component of public infrastructure that a 
resident encounters in daily life, the availability 
of good local streets is critical to the state’s 
quality of life and economic vitality. 

The inventory of roadway mileages 
under county and municipal jurisdiction is 
summarized in Tables V-38 and V-39, respec- 
tively. These tables show the changes in each 
county’s mileage in three years and each 
county’s percentage of the 1987 state total. 
Changes in the county road mileages are rela- 
tively small, reflecting transfers of jurisdictional 
responsibility and new construction. On the 
other hand, changes in the municipal street mile- _ 
ages are more substantial and due, most fre- 
quently, to new construction in subdivisions. 

The effect of urban development is 
vividly seen in reviewing the densities of road- 
ways by jurisdiction (Table V-40). Municipal 
street densities have a strong relationship to the 
degree of urban development. Urban counties, 
such as Essex, Hudson and Union, have a high 
density of municipal streets per square mile. — 
Conversely, rural counties, such as Cumberland, — 
Hunterdon and Salem, have a low density of 
municipal streets. County road densities are less 
related to urban development than are municipal — 
street densities. | 

Use of county roads and municipal 
streets can be measured by traffic counts and cal- | 
culations of volume/capacity ratios and levels of - 
service in similar fashion as is done for the state — 
highway system. The collection of data and 
conduct of traffic studies are performed indi- 
vidually but not comprehensively throughout the | 
state by county and municipal engineering and | 
planning offices. No single agency collects and 
summarizes the local traffic data to producea 
detailed, comprehensive picture of local road 
conditions. Gross measures indicate that average 
annual daily traffic on county roadsisinthe 


COUNTY 


Atlantic 
Bergen 
Burlington 
Camden 
Cape May 
Cumberland 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hudson 
Hunterdon 
Mercer 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Morris 
Ocean 
Passaic 
Salem 
Somerset 
Sussex 
Union 
Warren 


TOTAL 


1970 


Miles 


B12 
449 
488 
ied, 
176 
523 
211 
405 
120 
264 
173 
306 
350 
308 
618 
236 
356 
a2 
289 
156 
250 


6,659 


1980 
Miles Change 


368 
445 
499 
Shs) 
190 
ap) 
220) 
401 
120 
262 
5 
312 
350 
308 
620 
234 
525 
233 
301 
181 
253 


6,758 


-4 


Table V-38 
New Jersey County Jurisdiction Road Mileage 


1984 
Miles Change 


365 
445 
503 
378 
186 
546 
Z33 
398 
124 
258 
181 
310 
356 
303 
Sew 
234 
346 
240 
306 
156 
253 


6,680 


Change and Percent by County within State 


1987* 
Change 


1987 
% of Total 


Miles 
365 
445 
501 
378 
184 
546 
233 
398 
124 
258 
181 
310 
356 
303 
581 
234 
346 
240 
306 
156 
23 


was &S 


Ba SS SoSs oo] @2 oa We 


NO 


5 
fh 
7 
6 
5 
8 
3 
6 
2 
4 
3 
® 
5 
4 
9 
3 
5 
4 
5 
2 
4 


QQ Qe @@e 


6,698 


— 
oe) 


"1987 mileage based on road surveys completed 1980-1987. 


_Tange of tens of thousands of vehicles while 
municipal streets carry volumes between several 
| hundred to several thousand vehicles. 
: These measures point to the relatively 
small role of these systems in carrying long 
distance trips versus the heavier than average 
volumes travelling on NJDOT highways and 
authority highways (AADTs of 100,000 to 
200,000). While on a statewide basis the local 
Toad systems are less important in serving 
Mobility needs, individual roads and streets 
Often serve as the critical links for regional and 
local needs. The need for continual and com- 


prehensive local monitoring of conditions and 
projections of future demand is evident. 

A total of 2,345 bridges are on the county 
system. Municipalities with rare exceptions are 
not normally responsible for bridges. A table of 
bridges by county is presented in the following 
section on Condition. 


* Condition 
A 1982 survey by the County and Munici- 
pal Government Study Commission and the 
former New Jersey Division of State and Re- 


gional Planning of the New Jersey Department 
129 


Table V-39 


New Jersey Municipal Jurisdiction Street Mileage 
Change and Percent by County within State 


. 1970 1980 1984 1987° 1987 
COUNTY Miles Miles Change Miles Change Miles Change % of Total 


Atlantic 1,233 1,354 121 1,305 -49 1,305 
Bergen 2,099 2. 232te 133 Ppa 2.232 
Burlington 1,453 L412, -41 1,476 1,476 
Camden 1,238 1,237 -1 1,283 1,283 
Cape May 542 612 70 614 614 
Cumberland 654 585 -69 597 597 
Essex 1,280 1337 1. 1,337 1,337 
Gloucester 683 744 61 787 787 
Hudson 526 437  ~=—-89 438 438 
Hunterdon 730 805 75 820 820 
Mercer 848 930 82 949 949 
Middlesex 1,546 1,625 79 1,686 1,686 
Monmouth 1,951 2.065.260 ia 2152 Pies oy) 
Morris 7] yay 1,793 1,793 
Ocean 1,343 1,565 1,629 R752 
Passaic 901 — 936 936 936 
Salem 403 411 416 416 
Somerset 913 957 983 983 
Sussex 833 850 17 844 844 
Union 1,128 1152 24 1,164 1,164 
Warren 614 602. -12 602 602 


CORSO 5 a 1 a Oe 


3 
9 
6 
5 
5 
2 
6 
3 
2 
3 
4 
vi 
9 
a 
y 
4 
ys 
4 
4 
5 
3 


Sao So Oo OS ore 


TOTAL 22,495 23,565 1,070 24,043 478 24,166 100 


“1987 mileage based on road surveys completed 1980-1987. Source: NJDOT 


of Community Affairs showed results which are The NJDOT maintains a record of | 
displayed in Table V- 41. In 1986, The Road bridges under county and municipal jurisdiction — 
Information Program (TRIP) organization which are functionally obsolete and/or structur- 
conducted a survey of county engineers to ally deficient. The definitions of functional ob- | 


determine the condition of county and municipal __ solesence and structural deficiency are the same | 
roadways. This unoffical survey revealed results _as those used in presenting the state highway 
similar to the 1982 survey in that 36.7 percent of bridge conditions. Table V-43 indicates the 

county roads and 29.5 percent of municipal number of deficient bridges that exist in each 
streets needed some type of resurfacing or recon- county of the state. 

struction. Table V-42 presents the details of the 

type of improvements that the survey indicated 

were necessary. 
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Tab 


le V-40 


New Jersey Roadway Density 
Mileage by Jurisdiction Per Square Mile 


1987 


TOTAL’ AREA NJDOT HIGHWAYS COUNTY ROADS MUNICIPAL STREETS 


MILES miles 


sq mi miles 


1,816 
2.119 
Mahiep2 
1,761 

874 
15232 
1,629 
1,324 

Sea 
ip197 
235 
2126 
2,706 
2,244 
2,466 
1217. 

848 
1,335 
1261 
1,386 

958 


567 
235 
818 
222 
263 
502 
127 
328 

46 
430 
226 
aa 
472 
470 
637 
192 
347 
306 
B27, 
103 
361 


0.26 
0.43 
0.19 
0.45 
0.29 
0.18 
0.46 
0.42 
0.63 
On) 
0.46 
0.42 
0.42 
0.31 
0.21 
0.24 
O25 
0.37 
0.21 
0.63 
0.29 


Atlantic 
Bergen 
Burlington 
Camden 
Cape May 
Cumberland 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hudson 
Hunterdon 
Mercer 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Morris 
Ocean 
Passaic 
Salem 
Somerset 
Sussex 
Union 
Warren 
TOTAL 335112 


7,490 0.30 


per sq mi 


miles 
per sq mi 


miles 


miles per sq mi miles 


365 
445 
501 
378 
184 
546 
233 
398 
124 
258 
181 
310 
356 
303 
581 
234 
346 
240 
306 
156 
Jaap) 


0.64 
ea 
0.61 
1.70 
0.70 
1.09 
1ES3 
iby 
21O 
0.60 
0.80 
1.00 
0.75 
0.64 
0.91 
ha 
1.00 
0.78 
0.58 
oul 
0.70 


eu 
9.50 
1.80 
5.78 
Daas, 
19 
1053 
2.40 
Soy 
et 
4.20 
5.42 
4.56 
3.81 
Pee 
4.88 
1.20 
SA 
1.60 
11.30 
1.67 


1,305 
230 
1,476 
1,283 
614 
596 
16337) 
787 
438 
820 
949 
1,686 
Eee 
193 
iW jiey? 
936 
416 
983 
844 
1,164 
602 


6,698 


0.89 24,166 B23 


* Excludes 929 miles of authority and other mileage. 


| Goods Movement 


} 


' 
I 


In addition to moving people, New Jersey’s 
transportation system moves a large volume of 
goods which are crucial to the economic vitality 
of the state. Modes of shipping and receiving 
- goods include air, rail, water and highways. 
Table V-44 indicates the tonnage of raw materi- 
als and finished products carried in New Jersey 
' by all modes. 


New Jersey Rail Freight System 

As of January 1, 1989, New Jersey’s rail 
freight network consisted of approximately 
1,330 route miles. The majority of the network 
(82 percent) is operated by the Consolidated Rail 
Corporation (Conrail). Figure V-14 depicts the 
state’s total active rail system, delineating 
between core system and non-core system lines. 
The core system is defined as those lines which 
are deemed vital to the state’s economy based on 
commodities carried, volume, and industries 
served. 


stew 


Table V-41 
1982 Condition of County and Municipal 
Roads and Bridges 


(Percent of Total Miles in Responding Municipalities) 


Good Fair Poor 


County Roads: 
On Fed. Aid Hwy. Sys. ‘ 47.8 24.1 7.6 
Off Fed. Aid Hwy. Sys. : 36.9 28.6 10.0 
County Bridges i 26.8 38.9 19.0 
Municipal Roads : 300) 32.0 13.4 


Definitions 
Condition of Roads: 


Very Good Roadway recently resurfaced or reconstructed, no capacity problems 
(including width and alignment), excellent ride quality, no anticipated 
repairs 

Good Roadway surface showing only minor wear with little potholing, no major 
defects, good ride quality 

Fair ‘Roadway surface showing moderate wear with significant potholing evi- 
dent, resurfacing needed soon, some safety and other defects, ride quality 
marginal, some capacity limitations 
Roadway surface showing extensive wear with immediate resurfacing 
needed, extensive potholing, not able to carry noted capacity, some safety 
and other defects 

Very Poor — Extensive reconstruction needs, very poor ride quality, significant speed 
and capacity limitations 


Condition of Bridges: 


Very Good _ Bridge is in like new condition; requires minimal or no work 

Good Bridge shows signs of minor deterioration and is functioning as originally 
designed; requires minor rehabilitation 

Fair Bridge shows signs of moderate deterioration and is functioning less than 
originally designed, possibly weight restricted, requires significant mod- 
ernization or rehabilitation 
Bridge shows sign of serious deterioration and is functioning less than 
originally designed, weight restricted; requires major reconstruction or 
replacement 

Very Poor Bridge condition is potentially hazardous; is closed or should be closed 


Source: New Jersey’s Local Infrastructure: An Assessment of Needs. | 
NJ County and Municipal Government Study Commission, September 1984. | 
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Jurisdiction Condition/Need 


Poor to Fair Condition: 
Reconstruction 
Resurfacing 
Overlay 
Subtotal: 

Good Condition 
Total 


County 


Poor to Fair Condition: 
Reconstruction 
Resurfacing 
Subtotal: 

Resurfacing before the 

year 2000 

Good Condition 

Total 


Municipal 


Percent totals may not add up due to rounding. 


* Conrail Operations 
Since its inception in 1976, Conrail has 


_ continued to rationalize the system it inherited, 

_ and to modernize that which supported profitable 
_ Tail freight operations. Today, Conrail operates 

_ 1,089 route miles of track in New Jersey. It 


divested itself of approximately 429 route miles 
of track of which 177.2 miles were either re- 
tained or restored to active service by shortline 
operators. Future plans are unknown, but no 


_ Conrail lines in New Jersey are currently under 
_ Consideration for abandonment. 


¢ Shortline Operators 

To address the issue of competition in the 
railroad industry, Congress passed the Staggers 
Act of 1980, which substantially deregulated 
Tailroads allowing them to be more responsive to 
changing economic conditions. One of the 


Table V-42 
1986 Condition of County and Municipal Roads 


Miles Percent 


670 9.6 
1,290 18.4 

615 8.8 
2515 36.7 
4.440 63.3 
7,015 100. 


2,070 8.7 
4.945 20.8 
7,015 nos 
7,620 32.0 
2.170 38.5 
23,805 100.0 


Source: A Study of County and City Road and Bridge Conditions in New Jersey, 


The Road Information Program, January 1987 


significant impacts of deregulation in New 
Jersey has been the emergence of shortline 
railroad operations. These operators, normally 
small in size and not subject to union operating 
rules, have begun filling part of the void left by 
Conrail abandonments. Continued freight 
service to customers that are dependent upon it 
was thereby assured. Without the existence of a 
stable base of shortline carriers, many freight 
lines might well have been lost, along with the 
industries they serve. 

Shortline operators benefit from economies 
of scale and a corresponding lower cost base not 
enjoyed by larger railroads, enabling them to 
preserve service to shippers and communities 
threatened by abandonments. Conrail often has 
found it beneficial to work with shortline opera- 
tors, for business can be preserved at no cost 
through the sale of viable branch lines to the 
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Table V-43 


Condition of County and Municipal Jurisdiction 


Highway Bridges As of December 31, 1988 


Location/ Total County & Number of Deficient 
County Municipal Bridges Bridges 
Atlantic =p! f2 
Bergen 163 63 
Burlington 158 59 
Camden 48 | 12 
Cape May 20 12 
Cumberland 49 eS 
Essex 98 26 
Gloucester 84 42 
Hudson 25 8 
Hunterdon 229 152 
Mercer 115 51 
Middlesex 108 47 
Monmouth 186 92 
Morris 189 87 
Ocean 97 18 
Passaic 118 65 
Salem ; 57 19 
Somerset 197 87 
Sussex 108 52 
Union 140 35 
Warren 125 51 
TOTAL 2,364 1,005 


Deficient bridges are those which are functionally obsolete and/or structurally deficient according to Federal 
Highway Administration criteria Source: NJDOT 


Table V-44 
Total Freight Carried in New Jersey by Mode 
1985 Interstate and Intrastate 


(in millions) 
Mode Tons Percent 
Rail 19.00 Ls 
Highway/Truck 123.20 48.6 
Water/Ports 111.00 43.8 
Air O27 aay 
TOTAL 253.47 100.0 
Source: NJDOT 
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Figure V-14 
NJ Freight Rail System 
January 1989 
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Figure V-15 
Short Line Railroads in New Jersey 
January 1989 
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Source: NJDOT, 
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_ smaller railroads. This requires greater coopera- 

_ tion in working out joint rates, interchanging 

_ traffic, and providing equipment. Several county 
_ governments have aided this process by acquiring 
_ rail lines threatened with abandonment. In 
January 1989, there were eight such shortline 
railroads operating in the state. Figure V-15 
identifies their location. 


_ Trucking 

The state’s highway system serves as the 
basis for an extensive network of motor carrier 
operations. As the nature of the state’s economy 


J.F. Kennedy 


J.F. Kennedy 


DSU SoU aad KO 129,460 10D LOY. 
£77) Lo TOS3 48,936 108,673 1,348,692 
1987 1,182,671 54,117 325,428 1,562,216 


_ has changed from manufacturing to a service 
orientation, the importance of truck transporta- 
tion to the economy has increased dramatically. 

New Jersey is now heavily truck depend- 
ent. Registration records indicate that some 
4,500 trucking companies registering over 
15,000 vehicles are based in the state. 


Table V-45 
Air Freight Handled by PANY&NuJ Airports 
Annual Revenue Air Cargo 
(Short Tons) 


Domestic 


LaGuardia 


302,301 255167 129253 456,721 
1977 463,983 48,936 104,471 617,390 
1987 275,016 Sepia LOR 638,545 


Domestic and Foreign 


LaGuardia 


Truck movements represent 57 percent of 
the total tonnage of commodities moved into and 
out of the state. Looking just at land move- 
ments, if only motor carrier and rail are consid- 
ered, this total increases to 67 percent. 


Ports 

The state is served by deep water public 
marine terminal facilities at Port Newark/Eliza- 
beth and Jersey City/Bayonne to the north and 
along the Delaware River at Philadelphia to the 
south. Port Newark/Elizabeth is a mammoth 
2,200 acre complex of container terminals and 


Newark TOTAL 


Newark TOTAL 


Source: PANY&NJ 


other marine terminals that provide direct on-site 
employment for 6,300 persons. Global Terminal, 
a privately-owned container terminal, and the 
new Port Authority Auto Marine Terminal offer 
additional deepwater facilities at Jersey City/ 
Bayonne. Private marine terminals along the 
Hudson River, Kill Van Kull, Arthur Kill, and 


Ss 


i 
| 
| 

other waterways handle petroleum, petrochemi- New Jersey differ radically in nature. The Port | 
cals, cement, salt, sand and other bulk cargoes. — of New York is the largest port in the nation with | 


Port facilities in southern New Jersey include the modern container handling facilities. Philadel- 
bulk and general cargo terminals operated by the _phia area ports, on the other hand, have histori- 


South Jersey Port Corporation in Camden and cally been losing tonnage to other southern ports — 
the Holt Cargo Systems, Inc. in Gloucester City, and are in the process of considering major 
as well as private.bulk cargo terminals. organizational changes. 


The port facilities in northern and southern 


Air Freight Handled Through Philadelphia 
International Airport 


Air Cargo Traffic (in Tons) 


1978 1982 1986 1988 
Domestic 
Scheduled 116,250 63,130 82,093 90,170 
Charter 4,226 10,962 2073 49,612 


International 

Scheduled . 175726 12,469 17,269 18,975 
Charter 1,055 —— 

TOTAL TONNAGE: 139,257 119,935 158,757 


Source: City of Philadelphia Division of Aviation | _ 


Table V-47 
Aviation Facilities in New Jersey 
February 1989 


Public Use Land Airports 
Public Use Seaplane Bases 
Special Use 

Restricted Use 
Commercial Balloonports 
Public Heliports 

Private Heliports 

Military Airfields 

Sport Parachute Center 
TOTAL: 


138 


Air Freight 
There are several airports in the New Jersey 


area which are active freight carriers, i.e., Phila- 


delphia International, J. F. Kennedy, La Guardia 
and Newark International. Freight oriented to or 


| from New Jersey could pass through any of these 


facilities depending upon the freight company 


chosen. 


Of these, Newark International Airport is 
the only facility located in New Jersey. As 
indicated in Table V-45, approximately 21 
percent of the combined foreign and domestic air 


_ freight which passes through the three regional 


Port Authority airports passes through Newark 
International Airport: 325,428 tons of a total of 


— 1,562,216 tons. However, Newark International 


handles 49 percent of the domestic air freight 


_ handled: 310,332 tons of a total of 638,545 tons. 


Available data indicates that over the last 


_ 20 years, Newark International’s share of domes- 
| tic freight handled has increased from 28 percent 


to 49 percent. Since 1967, Newark Interna- 
tional’s share of foreign air freight handled has 
increased from 207 tons to 15,096 tons. 

The volume of air freight traffic processed 
through Philadelphia International Airport has 
shown an overall growth pattern of approxi- 
mately 84 percent since the low point in 1982 
(Table V-46). Since then, Philadelphia Interna- 
tional Airport has continued to grow as a major 
northeastern US air freight hub with the estab- 
lishment of service by Federal Express and 
United Parcel Service. The airport continues to 
have a significant economic impact on business 
activities in the Philadelphia metropolitan region 
and southern New Jersey. 


Aviation 

New Jersey’s aviation infrastructure is a 
mixture of privately and publicly owned facili- 
ties. These facilities are characterized by a total 
system comprised of 574 airports, heliports and 


Table V-48 
Jurisdiction of NJ Public Use Airports 1989 


Publicly Owned 


Privately Owned 


Federal State County Mun. PANY&NJ Subtotal 


Paved 4 q 2 
Turf 0 0 0 
TOTAL 4 7 2. 


14 N58) 
D uh 
14 40 


Sif) 
Al 
54 


Source: NJDOT 


Table V-49 


Comparison of Aircraft Activity 1987 
(Landings and Take-Offs) 


J. F. Kennedy 


285,900 


La Guardia 


356,000 


Newark 
367,900 


Source: PANY&NJ 
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Figure V-16 
New Jersey Public Use Land Airports 


and Seaplane Bases 
1988 
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_ other aeronautical facilities (seaplane bases, 

_ commercial balloonports, drop zones, etc.). 

_ Public use facilities are open to all aircraft 

_ subject only to the physical constraints of a 

_ facility to handle the aircraft. Public use facili- 
_ ties may be either publicly or privately owned. 

_ Non-public use facilities include military, hospi- 
tal, police and privately owned facilities where 
the owner/operator has restricted users for 
official or private purposes. Table V-47 identi- 
fies the array of aeronautical facilities in the 
state. 

The core of New Jersey’s aviation infra- 
structure is its 54 public use facilities, 75 percent 
_ of which are privately owned. These airports 
vary in size from multi-runway configurations to 
_ single runway grass strips. The publicly owned 
airports include the Port Authority of New York 
_ and New Jersey facilities at Newark Interna- 
tional and Teterboro Airports, the Federal Avia- 
| tion Administration Technical Center/Atlantic 
_ City International Airport, and a number of other 
_ airports owned by counties and municipalities. 

_ Some of the more sophisticated airports were 

_ once military fields converted after the wartime 

_ effort no longer required their use. 

: Newark International Airport is used by 

__ large jet-equipped commercial air carriers and is 
_ one of the fastest growing air carrier airports in 

| the nation. Other facilities in the state that are 

_ physically capable of handling the largest com- 

_ mercial jet aircraft are McGuire Air Force Base 

_ and Atlantic City International Airport. Several 
airports, such as Mercer County and Morristown 
Municipal, are capable of handling commercial 
jet aircraft in the 50-100 passenger range. Fig- 
ure V-16 indicates the location of New Jersey’s 
public use facilities. Table V-48 contains a 
summary of their ownership. 


¢ Usage 

Although data is not readily available 
describing the usage of all facets of aviation in 
the state, data is available on general aviation 
and commercial air travel. In 1974, 3,483 
aircraft were registered in the state. The number 
of registered aircraft grew to 4,396 in 1980 and 


to 4,908 in 1987. The number of New Jersey 
registered aircraft has grown despite the loss of 
eight airports since 1974. 

Newark International Airport has be- 
come the New Jersey-New York region’s most 
active airport, surpassing both J. F. Kennedy and 
La Guardia Airports (Table V-49). Aircraft ac- 
tivity at Newark Airport exceeded J. F. Kennedy 
Airport by 28.7 percent and La Guardia Airport 
by 3.3 percent during 1987. 

In terms of passenger traffic, Newark 
Airport has seen an increase of more than 800 
percent during the last three decades ( Table V- 
50). 


Waterborne Passenger Transportation 

After a lengthy hiatus, waterborne transpor- 
tation has seen a resurgence in New Jersey as 
other transportation modes have experienced 
congestion problems during peak commuting 
periods. There are presently three private com- 
panies operating six active ferry routes between 
New Jersey and New York City in the upper and 
lower New York Bay, the Raritan Bay and the 
Sandy Hook Bay area. In southern New Jersey, 
there is one private ferry operation serving the 
Philadelphia Naval Ship Yard from Red Bank 
and the publicly-owned and operated Cape May- 
Lewes Ferry Service between Cape May and 
Delaware. Other services have been proposed 
(Table V-51). 

As of mid-1988, ferries were carrying 
about 3,000 daily passengers between New 
Jersey and New York City. This has developed 
in less than two years, after nearly two decades 
of no ferry service on the Hudson River. 

The recent renaissance of ferry service, due 
to the overcrowding of PATH, buses operating 
near capacity, and bridges and tunnels overbur- 
dened with traffic, is expected to continue. The 
Port Authority of New York and New Jersey 
recently awarded a contract for a privately 
operated ferry service between Hoboken and 
lower Manhattan. This service is scheduled to 
begin in 1989. 
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Table V-50 
Comparison of Revenue Passenger Traffic 


(Thousands of Passengers) 


I 


J. F. Kennedy La Guardia Newark 
1957 eS PeS 17S 5,616 2,489 
1967 19,989 8,136 6,070 
1977 22,546 15,088 7,304 
1987 30,200 24,200 23,500 
1957-1987 (+483%) (+331%) (+844%) | 
Source: PANY&NJ | 
Table V-51 : 
Existing and Proposed Ferry Services 
January 1989 
New Jersey to New York City 
Operator Routes 
Arcorp Properties Port Imperial, Weehawken to West 38th Street 
(Pier 78) (and Pier 78 to Lincoln Harbor, Weehawken, | 
during peak periods) 
Arcorp Properties Port Imperial, Weehawken to Pier 5 (South Ferry) 
(and Pier 5 to Lincoln Harbor, Weehawken, during 
peak periods) 


Harbor Commuter Service (Direct Line) 14th Street Hoboken to Pier 11, East River (Proposed) | 
Harbor Commuter Service (Direct Line) Bayonne to Pier 11, East River | 
Harbor Commuter Service (Direct Line) Keyport to Pier 11, East River 

Harbor Commuter Service (Direct Line) Highlands (Monmouth County) to Pier 11, East River 
Arcorp/Hartz, for PANYNJ Hoboken Terminal to Lower Manhattan (Spring 1989) | 
Coastal Marine Transport Lines Port Liberté to Pier 11, East River | 


New Jersey to Philadelphia 
League Island Ferry Red Bank to Philadelphia Naval Ship Yard 


Cooper Ferry Development Corp. Camden to Philadelphia (Proposed) 


New Jersey to Delaware 
Delaware River and Bay Authority Cape May to Lewes, Delaware ! 
Source: NJDOT; New York Harbor Private Ferry Operators Council | | 
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Transportation Management 


' Associations (TMAs) 


There are currently four TMAs operating in 


_ New Jersey: Meadowlink Ridesharing (Bergen 


County), Greater Princeton TMA (Mercer 


_ County), McRides (Morris County), and Keep 
| Middlesex Moving, Inc. (KMM, Middlesex 
_ County). 


Meadowlink was established in January 
1984 through an agreement between the New 


_ Jersey Sports and Exposition Authority, the Port 


Authority of New York and New Jersey, the 


_ Hackensack Meadowlands Development Com- 

| mission, the Meadowlands Chamber of Com- 

_ merce and the NJDOT. Its prime objective is to 
_ coordinate efforts to improve access to and 


circulation within the Meadowlands area. Major 


activities include the operation of six peak hour 


_ bus routes to New York City, subscription mini- 


buses under contract to a private employer and 


_ arranging for van pool services with a private 
_ van pool operator. 


The Greater Princeton TMA was started in 


1984 by the Middlesex-Somerset-Mercer Re- 


_ gional Council, Inc. The Association’s primary 
_ goal is to reduce traffic congestion and improve 


_ mobility through the use of transportation sys- 

_ tems management (TSM) strategies through a 

_ variety of advocacy, promotion, research, educa- 
- tion, and technical assistance activities. 


McRides, incorporated in November 1986, 
is an outgrowth of the Morris 2000 plan, a 
countywide growth management plan spear- 
headed by the private sector. Major objectives 


Include promotion of flex hour work programs 


and van and car pools, coordination of shuttle 
services, establishing a computerized ridesharing 
matching system and supplying information on 
public access to transportation brokering serv- 
ices. 

Keep Middlesex Moving, Inc., is the 
newest TMA in New Jersey. KMM began as a 
task force in January 1988 to address traffic and 
transportation problems in Middlesex County, 
primarily in the New Brunswick area and north. 
In September 1988, the task force was dissolved 


and the TMA was incorporated as a nonprofit 

corporation. KMM has the active support, both 

financially and by participation, of Middlesex 

County. 

KMM’s main thrust is to institute a stag- 
gered work hours program in the New Bruns- 
wick area. The task force identified five major 
employers which impact the peak hour traffic 
and the TMA will attempt to encourage those 
employers to implement staggered hours to 
reduce traffic congestion. KMM will also focus 
on the development of traffic reduction ordi- 
nances as a possible strategy for reduction of 
peak hour congestion. 

The NJDOT believes that the following 
corridors have the greatest potential for TMA de- 
velopment. Most of these were previously con- 
sidered high growth areas in the 1984 State 
Transportation Plan. 

1. Hudson River Waterfront; 

2. Garden State Parkway area in Bergen 
County, from exit 159 north to the New 
York border; 

. I-80/280 corridor from Parsippany-Troy 
Hills, Morris County, to Roseland, 
Essex County; 

. I-78 corridor; 

. Garden State Parkway in central New 
Jersey (Monmouth County); 

. Routes 70-38-73 Corridor in Burlington 
and Camden Counties; 

7. Atlantic City area; 

8. the southern portion of the I-287 corri- 

dor. 

Each of these growth areas faces future 
traffic and commuter access problems and is, 
therefore, a potential candidate for a transporta- 
tion management program. Of these, the most 
logical candidates are the Atlantic City area, the 
Garden State Parkway in Monmouth County, 
and the southern portion of the I-287 corridor. 
Site-specific evaluation needs to be undertaken 
to determine to what extent these areas enjoy 
those attributes necessary for the establishment 
of a successful program. 


ie.) 
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Car and Van Pooling 

Car and van pooling grew to prominence as 
alternative commuting options during the oil 
embargo crisis of the early 1970s. Initially 
serving as a means of conserving scarce fuel 
resources, these modes are still significant 
commuting alternative options, though today 
their benefits are seen primarily in terms of 
congestion relief. 

The most recent national statistics available 
indicate that 8.3 percent of employees in the US 
utilize car pooling and 1.3 percent utilize van 
pooling. In a survey of 2,388 selected major 
employers in New Jersey, 797 reported employ- 
ees participating in car pooling and 233 reported 
participation in van pooling programs. 

Participation in these ridesharing options 
has remained relatively static through the 1980s. 
It is likely that renewed and enhanced marketing 
efforts and the focusing of efforts in particular 
target areas (through TMA activities) or some 
external factor (such as fuel supply shortages) 
will be necessary to effect substantial changes in 
ridesharing participation rates. 

Although TMAs are an important asset in 
encouraging ridesharing, they are feasible only 
in selected locations. Even with the develop- 
ment of TMAs, there will be large areas of the 
state where direct NJDOT promotion of ride- 
sharing will be necessary. 


Bicycle and Pedestrian Transportation 

A relatively few special facilities referred 
to generally as bikeways have been constructed 
for bicycle traffic. However, the vast majority of 
the hundreds of millions of miles of annual 
bicycling activity takes place on more than 
33,000 miles of paved roadway in New Jersey. 
With some notable but limited exceptions almost 
all of these roadways are open to bicycle traffic. 
Roads operated by the toll road authorities (New 
Jersey Turnpike, Garden State Parkway, Atlantic 
City Expressway) as well as some of the free- 
ways under NJDOT jurisdiction are closed to 
bicycle traffic by regulation. 
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Though technically accessible and to some 
degree suitable for bicycle traffic, much of this 
roadway system was designed almost exclu- 
sively to meet the needs of motor vehicles. Ina 
few areas of the state, mobility by bicycle is 
limited due to a shortage of bicycle accessible 
routes. Though New Jersey’s roadways do in 
many cases accommodate bicycle traffic, in 
many other instances there exist roadway condi- 
tions which are uninviting, unsafe, or which 
contain barriers to bicycle use such as insuffi- 
cient pavement width or hazardous sewer grates. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
bicycling which takes place in New Jersey, but 
there are strong indications that its use for both 
recreation and personal transportation 1s consid- 
erable and that bicycle use is increasing at a 
rapid pace. There is a vast potential for even 
further increases in the use of the bicycle as a 
means of personal transportation. 

Most estimates of total bicycle use have 
been developed on a national scale. According 
to the Bicycle Federation of America, the nation 
is in the midst of a bicycling renaissance with a 


| 


current total of more than 82 million bicyclists in | 


the United States. This total includes approxi- 
mately 42 million adult bicyclists, with 28 


million cycling occasionally and over 12 million 


cycling regularly (average once a week). 


In 1986, two million Americans commuted 


regularly by bicycle, more than three times the 


number who commuted by bicycle in 1975. This © 


accounts for more than 700 million commuting 
trips annually. The Bicycle Federation ofAmer- 
ica estimates that as many as three times this 
number of trips are made for other (non-com- 
muting) utilitarian purposes. 

By extrapolating these figures to New 
Jersey’s experience, it is estimated that there are 
three million people who bicycle in New Jersey 


with 400,000 adults bicycling regularly (average — 


once a week). There may be as many as 70,000 
New Jerseyans commuting at least occasionally 


by bicycle accounting for seven million commut- | 


ing trips per year, with another 21 million non- 
commuting utilitarian trips made by bicycle. 
The Outdoor Recreation Plan of New 


Figure V-17 
Unemployment Rates 
US and New Jersey 
1982 4th Qtr. - 1988 2nd Qtr. 


hrcent 
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Source: 1988 Economic Report of the Governor 


Table V-52 
New Jersey's Employment Composition 

Employment Categories 1950 1960 1970 1980 1987 

Manufacturing 46% 40% 33% 26% 19% 

Construction & Mining 5% 5% 5% 4% 5% 

Transportation & Utilities 8% 7% 7% 6% 7% 
_| Wholesale & Retail Trade 17% 19% 21% 22% 24% 
| Finance, Insurance & 4% 4% 4% 5% 6% 
: Real Estate 

Services 10% 13% 16% 20% 24% 

Government 10% 12% 14% 17% 15% 

100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Source: NJ Department of Labor 
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Jersey published in 1984 by the New Jersey 
Department of Environmental Protection identi- 
fies bicycling as the most popular form of out- 
door recreation in the state. Based on detailed 
survey information collected for a previous 
edition of the Plan, it is estimated that over 250 
million recreational trips will be made by bicycle 
in 1989. Projections indicate that bicycling will 
continue to outpace other outdoor recreational 
activities beyond the year 2000 when it is esti- 
mated that over 280 million recreational trips 
will be made by bicycle and bicycling will have 
increased its popularity over other forms of 
outdoor recreation. 

It is estimated that there are currently 2.5 
million bicycles being ridden at least occasion- 
ally by over three million bicyclists in the Gar- 
den State. These bicyclists account for as many 
as 21 million utilitarian trips and 250 million 
recreational trips annually. This activity repre- 
sents four percent of the total trips and two 
percent of the total vehicle miles traveled in the 
State. 

The current rate of pedestrian activity in 
New Jersey is not known. Walking as an exclu- 
sive mode or in conjunction with other modes 
has considerable potential to serve short distance 
trip-making needs which can be fulfilled through 
the elimination of barriers to pedestrian access 
and the provision of pedestrian facilities. 


Monorail and Other New Technologies 


During the recent past, there has been 
increased interest in considering monorail and 
other new technologies as a potential solution to 
the transit needs of New Jersey’s citizens. This 
interest resulted in the creation of the New 
Jersey Monorail Authority Study Commission in 
1983. The charge to the Study Commission was 
to study and evaluate “the practicality and 
feasibility of establishing a New Jersey Monorail 
Authority to own and operate a Statewide mono- 
rail system.” 

As a result of this effort, legislation has 
been passed (with additional legislation pending) 
which establishes a lead role for the NJDOT in 
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the approval and development of monorail or 
other automated fixed guideway systems within 
New Jersey, particularly those monorail transit 
systems which are developed and operated as 
public/private or exclusively private ventures. 
The Department currently has authority to 
approve, set fares, and regulate monorail transit 


systems, and it is anticipated that the Department — 


will have the authority to negotiate and award 
franchises for the design, construction and 
operation of monorail projects. 

There are no monorail or other automated 
fixed guideway systems currently operating in 
New Jersey. However, the NJDOT has com- 


pleted a study of the feasibility of the implemen- — 


tation of such a system in the Newark/Elizabeth 
corridor (Chapter VII). Based on that study’s 
recommendations, the Department has proceeded 
with project development activities. 

The Department has also initiated a study 
of the feasibility of such a system in the Atlantic 
City area. Ultimately, other corridors may be 
candidates for such evaluation. 


Other Issues Affecting 
Transportation Decisions 


Chapter III discussed the relationship 


between transportation facilities and land devel- — 


opment patterns and noted that this relationship 


is a primary consideration in the development of | 
transportation facilities and programs. While of 


significant importance to the transportation 
decision-making process, there are other issues 
which must be considered in the process as well. 
This section discusses those other issues. In 


some cases, the issues have been analyzed anda — 


recommended course of action is embodied in 
the strategies of this plan. In other cases, the 
issues have not been resolved and additional 
analysis is required before the issues can be 
addressed in the decision-making process. 


The Economic Situation 
As noted earlier, New Jersey has experi- 
enced significant changes in land development 


Figure V-18 
New Jersey’s Job Market 
(total employed in thousands -- 1969 through 1987) 
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| patterns that have come to be characterized as 
_ Suburban sprawl. These patterns are deeply 
_Intertwined with the state’s economic growth as 
_ they are led by both the magnitude and type of 
_ economic development that is occurring in the 
"state. 
New Jersey’s economy continues to out- 
: perform the national economy. The state’s 

_ unemployment rate, at 3.7 percent during the 
third quarter of 1988 and 3.9 percent as of early 
October, was almost two full percentage points 
below the national average and the lowest since 
‘the economic boom of the late 1960s. Figure V- 
17 graphically compares New Jersey’s past 
‘unemployment rates between 1982 and 1988 to 
that of the nation as a whole. This full employ- 
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ment Situation is occurring within the context of 
a continuing transition away from an industrial- 
and manufacturing-based economy to a technol- 
ogy-based and service-oriented economy (Table 
V-52). These latter types of development are 
primarily locating in the state’s suburban and 
rural areas. 

Despite a growing state population, the 
past 18 years have seen an absolute decline in 
the number of persons employed in manufactur- 
ing. In contrast, there have been huge increases 
in the number of persons employed in the areas 
of wholesale and retail trade and the service 
related industries in general. Figure V-18 indi- 
cates past trends in New Jersey’s job market. 
Also bolstering the economic strength of the 
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state is a trend of jobs moving out of Philadel- 
phia and New York City to New Jersey. The 
state is, over time, becoming less of a bedroom 
community for adjoining states and becoming a 
leading regional host for commercial employ- 
ment. 

New commercial development in New 
Jersey is occurring at a phenomenal pace. AI- 
though this development is occurring both within 
and outside of urban areas, the most rapid 
growth is occurring in those areas where there is 
good transportation and ready access to a well 
educated workforce. Indeed, the suburbs and the 
major transportation corridors servicing them are 
experiencing an unprecedented economic boom. 
This situation has created the phenomena of the 


growth corridor. 
New Jersey’s economic expansion has 
created shortages in the availability of workers 


and consequent escalating wage rates as employ- 


ers compete for employee skills. This could 
result in undesirable increases in the cost of 
doing business in New Jersey and a resulting 
decline in the cost-competitiveness of goods and 
services originating in the state. 

As indicated in Figure V-19, New Jersey’s 
personal income growth rate remains higher than 
the national average. However, increases in per 
Capita income are being somewhat offset by the 
increased cost of living in New Jersey. There 
has been a considerable escalation in the cost of 
housing. Although this is favorable to those 


Figure V-19 
Real Personal Income 
US and New Jersey 
Growth Rates, FY 1983 - FY 1988 
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Source: 1988 Economic Report of the Governor 


already having housing, it constitutes a signifi- 
cant problem to prospective first-time purchas- 
ers. 

Geography has, and will continue to 
have, a major role in the economic vitality of 
the state. Significant economic strength is 
drawn from New Jersey’s proximity to the 


_ major cities of the Northeast. These population 


centers are both major producers and consum- 
ers of all variety of goods and services. New 


' Jersey benefits directly from both production- 


oriented and consumption- oriented commer- 


' cial activities. Indeed, this economic diversity 


has insulated the regional economy from 


| damaging industry-specific downturns. If one 


category of industry declines, the workforce 
and investment dollars have shifted to another 


locally-based commercial activity. This type 


of dynamic reaction to an evolving economy 
has kept the New Jersey economy strong. 

State and local governments have fos- 
tered positive economic growth by controlling 
growth in government expenditures and hold- 
ing down growth in state and local purpose 
taxes. Many persons employed in Philadelphia 


_ and New York City will shift their employment 


to New Jersey because of more favorable tax 
rates. The greatest challenge for government at 
all levels in New Jersey will be to accommo- 
date the growth in demand for infrastructure 
and services which follows the economic 
boom. The state has historically proven to be 


_ Tesponsive to demands imposed as a result of 


growth. 
Overall, the economic outlook for the 
State is favorable. In both absolute and relative 


_ terms, the New Jersey economy is performing 


better than the national economy and should 
continue doing so. The major economic indi- 
Cators and the inherent diversity of the eco- 
nomic base all point to a continuing healthy 
economic situation in New Jersey. The growth 
that comes with a healthy economy will con- 
tinue to impact the shaping of land develop- 
ment patterns and transportation needs in the 
State, at least for the short term, until the land 
development policies of the State Development 


and Redevelopment Plan begin to be imple- 
mented. 


Environmental Concerns 

The public has become increasingly aware 
over the past 20 years that the quality of human 
life is closely linked to the preservation and 
conservation of the nation’s valuable natural 
resources. The enactment of the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act (NEPA) in 1969 set the 
stage for a variety of federal and state legislation 
which has been aimed at protecting the rivers 
and estuaries, forests, air and water quality and 
other natural systems throughout the nation. 
New Jersey state government, in particular, has 
come to realize that the areas of rich and diverse 
natural resources which the state still retains are 
vital to the public’s well-being and need to be 
managed wisely. 

In response to this need, there has been an 
increased effort to specifically protect those 
areas of the environment which are most sensi- 
tive to development pressures. In July 1988, 
legislation to protect the state’s freshwater wet- 
lands was added to state legislation protecting 
the tidal wetlands of the state’s coastal areas. 
Special state legislation also protects dwindling 
farmlands, open spaces and natural areas such as 
the Pinelands. These laws are added to the 
myriad of legislation, both state and federal, 
which has been passed to protect parklands, 
historic and archaeological sites, threatened and 
endangered species, as well as air and noise 
quality. In addition, as noted previously, New 
Jersey has adopted the State Planning Acct. 

Of special concern to transportation pro- 
viders is air quality. The 1982 New Jersey State 
Implementation Plan (SIP) Revision for the 
Attainment and Maintenance of Ozone and 
Carbon Monoxide National Ambient Air Quality 
Standards, Revised 1983, laid out the strategies 
by which New Jersey was to attain the national 
carbon monoxide (CO) and ozone standards by 
December 31, 1987. These strategies included 
stationary source controls, vehicle inspection and 
maintenance programs, federal motor vehicle 
emissions standards and transportation control 
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measures. 

Most of the projects, programs, and strate- 
gies committed to by the NJDOT and other 
agencies in the 1982 SIP have been imple- 
mented, yet it is clear that the state has not 
attained the mandated ozone standard, nor have 
all the CO “hotspots” been eliminated. The US 
Environmental Protection Agency has mandated 
that a new SIP will have to be developed. In 
New Jersey, the lead is being provided by the 
NJDEP. Additional pollution control measures 
will have to be developed and implemented. 
NJDOT will be working closely and cooperat- 
ing with NJDEP in developing transportation 
control measures which are effective, imple- 
mentable and attainable. 

The result of all these legislative and 
regulatory initiatives is a complex process 
which considers environmental concerns when 
transportation projects are evaluated. While 
striving to provide a cost-effective, balanced 
transportation system for the state of New 
Jersey, transportation agencies are mandated by 
both law and policy to be sensitive to the con- 
servation of the state’s natural resources and to 
make every effort to minimize the adverse 
environmental impacts of its projects. This has 
created the need for a comprehensive and 
effective planning process which can evaluate 
proposed transportation projects in view of 
various existing environmental parameters to 
determine the feasibility and soundness of those 
projects. 

Aside from the overall environmental 
concerns which transportation agencies address, 
there are several areas of critical importance 
which must become a focal point in their efforts 
to promote a comprehensive transportation 
system. In view of the Preliminary State Devel- 
opment and Redevelopment Plan (PSDRP), 
these agencies are faced with reaching a balance 
between satisfying transportation demands 
throughout the state and acknowledging that 
transportation capacity and its potential to 
induce development will become a controlling 
factor in future development within New Jersey. 
This is especially critical to the NJDOT because 
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its mission to provide a comprehensive transpor- 
tation network linking rural and urban areas of 
the state could conflict with environmental pres- 
ervation efforts. 

Specifically, the Department must 
balance the need to traverse environmentally 
sensitive areas designated as limited growth 
areas by the SDRP with the potential for road- 
way projects to induce development within that 
area. Projects through these areas will have to 
be particularly sensitive to the environmental 
constraints which exist and the need for those 
projects will have to be weighed against their 
potential environmental impacts. At the same 
time, the SDRP will have to address the fact that 
all environmental impacts are not avoidable, 
although they can normally be minimized, and 
that at times it will be necessary to traverse 
environmentally sensitive areas in order to 
provide responsive transportation facilities to 
developed regions of the state. Although the 
state can redirect its efforts towards rehabilita- 
tion and upgrading of existing infrastructure, 
construction of new transportation facilities will 
not be totally eliminated and will have to be 
considered in view of the goals of the SDRP. 

Another issue facing transportation agen- 
cies is that the environmental legislation which 
has developed over the last 20 years has mani- 


fested itself into environmental constraints which 


can limit project options or effectively terminate 
a project. These constraints increase project 
time frames because of the need to obtain envi- 
ronmental clearances and permits, and become a 
major factor in the implementation of projects. 
Transportation agencies, therefore, must initiate 
measures which will minimize these delays and 
allow them to effectively process projects. One 
means which the NJDOT has at its disposal to 
deal with this problem is the scoping process. 
The scoping process allows for the early 
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coordination between the Department, permitting 


agencies and the local and county authorities, in 
reviewing proposed projects, to identify areas of 
concern which might delay projects. By expand- 
ing the early coordination process with appli- 
cable permitting agencies during the locational 
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studies for transportation projects and addressing 
the potential environmental constraints as early 
as possible in the project development process, 
the delays associated with obtaining environ- 
mental approval can be reduced. The Depart- 
ment can also take this scoping process one step 
further and evaluate potential projects on a 
larger, regional basis and consider macroscale 
environmental constraints which must be ad- 
dressed. This process will be closely linked to 
the SDRP and will complement the state’s 
development and conservation goals. 
Transportation agencies must also face 
increasing environmental mitigation costs, such 
as state-mandated wetlands mitigation programs 


and the costs of toxic clean-ups within highway 


rights of way. These costs, which reflect the 
state’s priority in dealing with environmental 


_ concerns, do not necessarily reflect a corre- 


sponding federal commitment to fund such 


| Mitigation programs. Agencies such as NJDOT, 
_ therefore, are faced with choosing between 

_ limited federal participation in processing proj- 

_ ects with these environmental costs, opting for 

_ using limited state funds for these costs or 

_ dropping the projects altogether. The state must 


_ continue to impress upon federal review agen- 
| cies the importance of these issues to the quality 


of life in New Jersey and the need for the federal 
government to acknowledge that importance by 
promoting projects which minimize environ- 
mental impacts, and by participating more fully 
in mitigating the cost of these impacts. 


_ Transportation and Energy 


By its very nature, transportation is a 
significant consumer of energy in an industrial 
society. In New Jersey, transportation consumes 
more energy than any other use categorized by 
the US Department of Energy. Indeed, a full 


_ third of the per capita energy use is for transpor- 
_ tation-related activities. Between 1985 and 


1986, national consumption of energy for trans- 
portation purposes grew by 3.3 percent. In New 


Jersey, during the same time period, the growth 
_ in energy consumption was 0.6 percent. Al- 
_ though this growth rate is modest in comparison 


to the national average, New Jersey’s per capita 
consumption of energy for transportation pur- 
poses is already considerably higher than the 
national average. In 1986, New Jersey was the 
Sth largest consumer of energy for transportation 
in the nation. 

The source of energy used by the transpor- 
tation sector is almost exclusively petroleum. 
Despite research into alternative energy sources 
since 1973, the nation has become more depend- 
ent upon petroleum to power its transportation 
modes. In New Jersey, the only exception to this 
trend has been a small but significant increase in 
the use of electricity to power electrified rail 
lines. 

Growth in consumption of energy for 
transportation in New Jersey since 1960 has been 
dramatic. The total increase in this period has 
exceeded 200 percent, far outpacing the growth 
in population. 

Profiles of use of the various fuels are 
interesting. Although somewhat significant in 
1960, coal is no longer an important fuel in the 
transportation sector. Between 1960 and 1986, 
the use of aviation gasoline dropped by approxi- 
mately 85 percent while the use of jet fuel 
increased a full 18-fold. Gasoline is the most 
used fuel. Use of this product in New Jersey 
increased 166 percent between 1960 and 1986. 
Nationally, the consumption of gasoline in- 
creased approximately 183 percent in the same 
time period. Per capita consumption of energy 
for transportation in New Jersey is high, but the 
rate of growth in consumption is historically 
somewhat lower than the national average. 

The dominant mode of transportation in the 
state is the private automobile. Reducing the 
growth of energy consumption, or an absolute 
reduction in energy consumption for personal 
transportation, can only be achieved by a net 
reduction in auto travel or increased fuel effi- 
ciency for such trips. Given that the cost of 
energy is a significant part of the cost of living, 
reduction of consumption or reduction in fuel 
costs are of great importance in New Jersey. 

It is believed that the absolute cost of 
energy per British Thermal Unit (BTU) will 
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increase in the long term. Therefore, conserva- 
tion of energy is a critical objective. In New 
Jersey, the creation of more energy efficient 
alternatives to the private automobile is a high 
priority. Mass transit alternatives (bus and rail) 
would prove to be particularly useful in reducing 
fuel use associated with the trips to and from the 
workplace. Greater use of these modes is frus- 
trated by development patterns which are largely 
a result of the personal mobility afforded by the 
private automobile. In addition to conventional 
mass transit alternatives, there are numerous 
areas which present promise for other alterna- 
tives. These alternatives, which could reduce 
energy use, include van and car pooling, and de- 
‘velopment patterns which put the place of work 
close to residences. 


Highway and Bridge Issues 


Over the past five years, New Jersey has 
made tremendous strides in repairing the four 
decades of neglect to its highway system that 
resulted both from inadequate funding and the 
uncertainty of year-to-year funding. These two 
factors had all but crippled rational planning, as 
repairs and construction to the state highway 
network had been geared to catching up against a 
seemingly insurmountable backlog of needs. 

With the creation of the New Jersey 
Transportation Trust Fund Authority in 1984, the 
NJDOT initiated the greatest transportation im- 
provement program in the history of the state to 
address both highway and public transit needs. 
For the highway system, the program has in- 
cluded the construction of new and safe high- 
ways and bridges, the repaving and widening of 
older roads, safety improvements at intersec- 
tions, sound barriers and local road improve- 
ments in every county. The renewal of the 
Transportation Trust Fund in 1988 will allow the 
state to continue this massive transportation 
rebuilding program, which is addressed in other 
sections of this plan. However, in furthering 
improved highway transportation in the state, 
there are other highway-related issues which 
must be addressed as well. Those issues are 
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discussed in the remainder of this section. 


Growth corridors 


The 1984 Transportation Plan identified _ 
several highway corridors in the state experienc- — 


ing growth in development, and highway traffic 
that was significantly greater than historical 
growth trends. Although most of the identified 
high growth corridors or areas centered on 


specific sections of the state highway system, the | 


solutions to the problems, either existing or im- 
pending, transcend the traditional highway 


solution. In such areas, it is necessary to coordi- | 


nate highway improvements with transit and 
other modal improvements at the state level as 
well as with improvements needed or contem- 
plated by other transportation providers. Such 
areas, in effect, require a coordinated and com- 
prehensive planning approach to solving trans- 
portation problems. 

Since 1984, the NJDOT has completed 
four corridor studies and has six additional 
studies under way. The four completed studies 
include the Hudson River Waterfront Transpor- 
tation Study, the Route 1 Corridor Study, the 
South Jersey Highway Improvement Study, and 
the Monmouth/Ocean/Middlesex Study. Based 
on projections of growth and resulting increases 
in travel demand, each of these studies recom- 
mended major transportation improvements in 
their respective corridors. 

Other studies are nearing completion: 

Routes 40/322, Atlantic County; 

Routes 46/3, Morris and Passaic Coun- 
ties; 

Routes 73-38-70, Burlington and 
Camden Counties; 


I-78, Warren, Hunterdon, Somerset, Mor- | 


ris, Union and Essex Counties; 


Route 130, Burlington, Mercer and Mid- , 


dlesex Counties. 

One additional study initiated early in 
1989 is I-80, Warren, Sussex, Morris, Passaic 
and Bergen Counties. 

The goal of the corridor studies is to 
determine transportation improvements neces- 
sary within each corridor to support anticipated 
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Table V-53 
PSDRP 


Transportation/Development Corridors 
(Illustrative List) 


Route 1/Northeast Rail Corridor, from Trenton to New Brunswick 


Route 55, from Camden to Millville 


I-287, from I-80 to the New York State Border 


Hudson River Shoreline, from Bayonne to the George Washington Bridge 


Garden State Parkway, between Metro Park and Toms River 


Route 130, between Camden and Bridgeport 


Route 22/Raritan Valley Line, between Somerville and Newark 


| traffic within a rationally defined land develop- 
_ ment context and within prospective funding 
_ levels. 


| 
| 
; 
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Corridor planning becomes an especially 
important planning tool as the PSDRP embraces 


| the “transportation corridor region” concept as a 


strategy for enhancing the economic potential of 


| transportation corridors through more efficient 


_ development patterns. A corridor region, as 


envisioned in the PSDRP, is a system of corridor 


_ centers and outlying towns and villages bound 
_ together by a transport spine—roadways, rail or 


both. The PSDRP strategies are intended to 
channel new growth attracted to the corridor into 
centers that would stress a human scale, a mix- 
ture of uses, a public transit orientation, and 
concern for pedestrian needs. These centers will 
be designed to complement rather than compete 
with urban centers. The PSDRP contains an 
illustrative list of transportation corridors (Table 
V-53). 


Highway Access 
A successful highway system must be 


Source: Preliminary SDRP, January 1989 


able to efficiently serve two functions — provid- 
ing mobility for motorists and providing access 
to property. Provision of access to abutting 
property, however, can make an arterial highway 
ineffective, and high volumes of through traffic 
on a local road can have a disrupting influence 
on abutting properties. In other words, the two 
functions of the highway system are distinct, and 
there must be a balance in how they are served if 
harmonious conditions are to be obtained. Since 
the degree of access impacts the extent to which 
a highway provides either mobility or direct 
access, both highway users and abutting land 
owners can benefit from a rational system of 
managing access to the state’s system of high- 
ways. 

The importance of access control for 
arterial highways has been long recognized. The 
state Legislature in 1946 authorized the former 
New Jersey State Highway Department to 
develop and operate a system of freeways and 
parkways in New Jersey on which all private 
access to property would be denied. Over the 
past forty years, a system of freeways, parkways 
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and toll highways has been constructed in accor- 
dance with this and related legislation. The 
federal funding of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem is another reflection of the importance of 
access control. 

Only limited legislative or regulatory 
controls exist to govern access on the large 
number of highways which are not freeways or 
parkways but which serve an important mobility 
function. In essence, under current practice a 
highway must be operated as a freeway or it 
becomes a local roadway from an access per- 
spective. This condition fails to reflect the real 
importance of these intermediate roadways 
which, although they might theoretically be 
access roadways, are also serving important 
mobility functions. As a result of the current 
absence of adequate access control, commercial 
land development frequently results in serious 
inefficiencies, most importantly a greatly in- 
creased risk of serious accidents. 

Because of the safety value access control 
would provide for these intermediate highways, 
it would be desirable to establish intermediate 
levels of access control for different classes of 
highways — that is, controls over access which 
fall in between a total prohibition of direct 
private access and a general laissez-faire attitude 
towards access. Under such a system, each 
roadway would exhibit access control commen- 
surate with the function it performs in the gen- 
eral system of streets and highways in the state. 
Roads having important mobility functions 
should have relatively stringent controls over 
access, although not necessarily a total prohibi- 
tion. In contrast, roads which are local in nature 
should have relatively unrestricted access re- 
quirements. 

In developing a system of access control 
for highways in New Jersey, the fact that exten- 
sive development has already occurred must be 
taken into account. A properly designed access 
control system should ensure that all property 
can be put to some type of beneficial use. At the 
same time, what constitutes reasonable use 
certainly deserves some revision. Property 
owners should not be allowed to create hazard- 
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ous conditions on heavily travelled roadways as 
a result of improperly planned access driveways. 
Instead, the system of regulation should encour- 
age them to enter into agreements with the state 
and adjoining property owners which would 
result in more advantageous access procedures 
and development opportunities. 

Implementation of access control along 
highways can best be accomplished if it is 
coordinated in a comprehensive fashion with 
municipal land use regulations. Through the 
development of access plans for individual 
segments of highways, a site-specific land access 
plan can be developed for each segment of a 
highway. Construction of alternative access 
roads can be advanced incrementally as part of 
the development review process. Municipal 
redevelopment powers can also be applied, 
especially in corridors which have been subject 
to extensive, small lot, commercial development 
in the past. 

The Department’s TRANSPLAN proposal 
includes the State Highway Access Management 
Act. Recently signed into law by Governor 
Kean, it will provide a statutory basis for imple- 
menting an access control policy in New Jersey. 

Access control will be implemented as an 
integral element in all major highway recon- 
struction projects initiated by the Department. 
Additionally, the Department will actively seek 
the cooperation of individual municipalities in 
developing access control plans for segments of 
state highways, and to establish redevelopment 
plans for those portions of the state highway 
system where commercial development has 
resulted in especially dangerous or inefficient 
operating conditions. 


The Department is currently in the process — 


of developing new access standards. The De- 
partment will seek to implement appropriate 
levels of access control on highways other than 
freeways and parkways by utilizing these new 
standards and by working closely with munici- 
palities through the establishment of access 


control plans. The Department will also attempt — 


to establish funding for implementation of access 
control through acquisition of lots which have no 
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_other method of access and through construction 
_of alternative access roadways. 


Jurisdictional Realignment 
The highway system under the jurisdiction 
_of the NJDOT was originally created to provide 
a primary roadway network linking the major 
cities and towns of the state. As the highway 
‘network expanded, a number of contradictions 
developed. Certain highways serving as streets 
within the state’s central cities were never 
_incorporated into the state system. A number of 
_roadways were designated by the state Legisla- 
_ture as state highways even though they were not 
major facilities. Construction of new parallel 
highway facilities has removed the statewide 
significance of some roadways which were never 
deleted from the state system. Finally, signifi- 
_ cant changes in land use patterns have occurred 
over the years, exerting a tremendous influence 
| on motor vehicle travel characteristics. Many 
_ roads and streets now carry significantly differ- 
ent types and magnitudes of automobile traffic 
_ than was the case just a few short years ago. 
_ Consequently, the function of these roadways in 
_ the hierarchy of the total network of all high- 
_ ways has changed. The result is that the current 
| highway system under the jurisdiction of the 
| NJDOT does not reflect a consistent policy 
| regarding which types of facilities should be 
_ under state jurisdiction. This inequity between 
| function and jurisdiction can be applied to some 
_ county and municipal roads as well. 


* Benefits of Jurisdictional Realignment 

There are numerous benefits to be derived 
from systematizing roads and streets according 
to their predominant service functions. Among 
these benefits are: 

*More efficient management of the system 
is possible, including the apportionment of 
| fiscal resources, as well as the enhanced utiliza- 
_tion of technical manpower; 
«System continuity and stability are en- 


couraged, materially aiding present and long- 
range planning; 
* Legislators and administrators are given a 


better opportunity to recognize and meet the 
essential transportation needs in the order of 
their importance, and 

¢ A foundation is set for designating mini- 
mum design standards for highway systems. 


¢ Realignment Options 

In evaluating concepts for the jurisdictional 
realignment of the state highway system, consid- 
eration must be given to the role that highways 
should play in serving the state’s needs. The 
functional classification concept is a system for 
categorizing highways and streets and is a good 
Starting point for this analysis since it indicates a 
facility’s service performance regardless of 
existing jurisdictional responsibility. 

First, functional classification contains 
categories or classes of roads having similar 
characteristics. This would allow entire func- 
tional classes of roadways to be put under juris- 
diction of the same level of government, thus 
avoiding parallel or overlapping patterns of 
responsibility. Second, the functional classifica- 
tion of a facility is continuous. This will relieve 
the ambiguity that results from gaps in route 
jurisdictional responsibility that often leads to a 
lack of cooperation between units of government 
and a reduction in administrative efficiency. 

Third, functional classification is rela- 
tively stable over time, a trait that would provide 
a measure of stability in the jurisdictional re- 
sponsibility of the total highway network. Al- 
though future changes in travel patterns may 
generate the need for some transfer of mileage 
between governmental levels, a continuing 
functional appraisal process would make the 
transfer of jurisdictional assignment routine. 

One such functional classification system 
that can be utilized for a reappraisal is the system 
developed by the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion and used by the state to designate Federal 
Aid Highway Systems. This classification 
system includes several functional classes of 
roads for both urban and rural areas. These 
classes generally include principal arterials, 
minor arterials, collectors, and local roads. 
However, the system does include some further 
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Table V-54 
Roadway Classification by Jurisdiction (miles) 
1987 


Functional Class NJDOT Authorities 
& Comms. 


RURAL 
Interstate 
Other Principal 
Arterials 
Minor Arterials 
Major Collectors 
- Minor Collectors 
Local Roads 
Subtotal 


20 


URBAN 

Interstate 
Freeways-Express- 
ways 

Other Principal Arterials 
Connecting Links 531 
Others 299 
Minor Arterials 137 
Collector Streets 2 

Local Streets as 
Subtotal 1,274 


199 
103 


TOTAL 2,248 


* Federal and state jurisdiction 


stratification of these major systems as indicated 
in the tables which follow. 


¢ Current System 

Tables V-54 through V-56 describe New 
Jersey’s current total road system in terms of 
mileage by the aforementioned functional classi- 
fication system and jurisdiction, and the relative 
proportions for each. As can be seen from these 
tables, with the exception of the highest func- 
tional categories of highways, there is an over- 
lap of the jurisdiction of roads having similar 
156 


Parks 
& Inst.* 


County Municipal 


34 
399 
2,084 
657 
D2 
3,226 


611 
724 
2,864 
1,902 
15.785 
22,413 


15232 


15.682 
17,626 


6,698 24,166 34,041 


functional characteristics. 


Role of Regional Highways in the Federal 
Transportation System 

The Interstate system of highways, one of 
the greatest single public works efforts ever 
undertaken, is now nearing completion. In 
anticipation of its completion, a reevaluation of 
the federal government’s role in highway trans- 
portation matters has been initiated. Of concern 
to the states and local governing bodies is that 


| 


i 


new highway initiatives may result in the loss of 


_ federal commitment to highways, causing the 

_ financial responsibility of road maintenance and 
_ improvements to fall largely upon the states and 
their subdivisions. These bodies have stated on 


numerous occasions that they are financially 


_ unable, on their own, to meet all the costs associ- 


ated with the ever-growing use and deteriorating 


_ condition of their highways. 


Clearly, any new program must be framed 
in the context of a legitimate federal purpose. 


_ Historically, the two major justifications under- 
_ lying a federal government role in highway 
| programs have been national defense and inter- 


state/international commerce. Therefore, the 
states must justify regional highway concerns as 
having national ramifications needing federal 
attention. 

Interstate commerce is being adversely 
affected by the current deterioration and growing 
congestion problems afflicting our highways. A 
case can be made that there is economic waste of 
a national magnitude associated with the con- 
gested traffic that is plaguing many regions of 
the country today. In addition, physical deterio- 
ration of roadways increases vehicle wear and 
tear, raising transport costs and ultimately the 


Table V-55 
Roadway Classification By Jurisdiction 
1987 


Functional Class NJDOT Authorities 


& Comms. 

RURAL 
Interstate 84% 16% 
Other Principal 55% 45% 
Arterials 
Minor Arterials 93% 0% 
Major Collectors 5% 0% 
Minor Collectors 1% 0% 
Local Roads 0% 0% 
Subtotal 9% 1% 
URBAN 
Interstate 75% 25% 
Freeways-Express- 40% 54% 
ways 

Other Principal Arterials 

Connecting Links 87% 0% 
Others 41% 1% 
Minor Arterials 5% 0% 
Collector Streets 0% 0% 
Local Streets 0% 0% 
Subtotal 6% 1% 
TOTAL 7% 1% 


* Federal and state jurisdiction 


Parks County Municipal Total 

& Inst.* 
0% 0% 0% 100% 
0% 0% 0% 100% 
0% 71% 0% 100% 
0% 87% 8% 100% 
0% 72% 27% 100% 
7% 13% 80% 100% 
4% 30% 56% 100% 
0% 0% 0% 100% 
6% 0% 0% 100% 
0% 6% 7% 100% 
0% 55% 3% 100% 
0% 73% 22% 100% 
1% 34% 65% 100% 
0% 1% 99% 100% 
0% 14% 719% 100% 
1% 20% 71% 100% 

Source: NJDOT 
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Table V-56 
Roadway Jurisdiction By Classification 


Authorities 
& Comms. 


NJDOT 


Functional 
Classification 


RURAL 
Interstate 
Other Principal 
Arterials 
Minor Arterials 
Major Collectors 
Minor Collectors 
Local Roads 
TOTAL 


11% 
15% 


63% 
9% 
1% 

Ei 

100% 


URBAN 

Interstate 

Freeways-Express- 
ways 

Other Principal Arterials 
Connecting Links 42% 
Others 23% 

Minor Arterials 11% 

Collector Streets 0% 

Local Streets _0% 

TOTAL: 100% 


16% 
8% 


* Federal and state jurisdiction 


costs of goods and services themselves. 

Foreign commerce, an area of serious 
concern to the federal government in this time of 
immense trade deficits, is also impeded by 
deficient transportation facilities in congested 
areas of the country. Also, international tourism, 
a major source of US import income, is highly 
dependent upon an adequate regional transporta- 
tion network, as exemplified by Atlantic City’s 
current concerms over accessibility. 

The congestion and deterioration of high- 
ways in certain regions of the country still have 
implications for the federal government in its 
defense planning, emergency preparedness and 
natural disaster response. In many regions, these 


roads have weak links, particularly aging bridges 
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1987 


Parks Total 


& Inst.* 


County Municipal 


0% 
0% 


0% 
2% 
5% 
93% 
100% 


0% 
0% 


1% 
1% 


1% 
12% 
65% 
20% 

2% 
100% 


0% 
0% 
4% 
7% 
89% 
100% 


3% 
3% 
13% 
8% 


11% 
100% 


Source: NJDOT 


and tunnels, interconnecting vital elements of the © 


nation and its industry, all of which call for a 
federal response. 

Determining the exact nature of federal 
involvement in regional highways raises ques- 
tions of political feasibility and practical im- 
plementation. The program could be quite 
modest, not extending much beyond current 
highway and bridge activities, or it could be 


quite extensive, including expanded regionalized . 


planning, off-highway improvements, etc. 

The American Association of State High- 
way and Transportation Officials, in its Trans- 
portation 2020 effort, has examined some alter- 
natives and suggested activity towards a “High- 
way System of National Significance,” one 


: 


which would incorporate the Interstate system, a 


| portion of the principal arterial system as rede- 

_ fined, and associated bridges. Whether this or 

_ another approach will serve as the foundation for 
_ the future federal funding programs and how 

_ regional highways will fare in a new national 

_ highway system is yet to be seen. 


Clearly, the nature of the nation’s high- 


| way program in the future will impact New 
_ Jersey’s ambitions for rationalizing future 


development trends in the state. The SDRP 


_ looks to the state’s infrastructure to guide the 


policy ambitions of the plan. The nature of the 
nation’s future highway program will have much 
to do with the success or failure of those ambi- 
tions. 


Traffic Management 
In addition to the traditional daily role 


| that the state’s transportation system plays in 
| meeting the mobility needs of its citizens, there 


are certain instances of non-routine circum- 


_ stances which require the development and im- 
_ plementation of plans and programs to manage 
_ traffic. These instances are described in this 

| section. 


¢ Traffic Mitigation Planning 
Highway construction can, and does, 


| have serious impacts on the entire transportation 


network throughout the area surrounding a 


_ highway construction project. Depending upon 


the scope of the proposed highway project, 


_ traffic mitigation planning activities may be used 


| to alleviate the effect of any disruption to the 
_ normal flow of traffic. 


The process begins by examining known 
impacts both inside and outside of the designated 


| project corridor. A traffic mitigation manage- 


| 


_ ment plan then works to provide equivalent 


_ transportation capacity to offset that lost as a 


| 
| 


_ Tesult of the project’s implementation. The 

| mitigation plan approach is pro-active, broad in 
_ Scope, and addresses issues such as emergency 
_ Management/disaster response capabilities and 


routing; impacts on adjacent transportation 


modes; major employer traffic flow patterns; 
county and municipal government coordination; 
and highway construction scheduling. 

The Department has developed such 
traffic mitigation plans in the past for the I-80 
and I-287 corridors and expects this activity to 
escalate in the future as the Department concen- 
trates its efforts on the rehabilitation of the 
existing transportation infrastructure. 


eEmergency Management 

Preparedness Planning 

The state’s transportation system plays a 
critical role in the state or federal response to 
emergencies or disasters. The ability of the 
system to fulfill this role depends upon the 
availability of mobilization plans that can be 
implemented effectively should circumstances 
warrant. 

Preparedness plans for the NJDOT's re- 
sponse to different types of emergencies and dis- 
asters have been developed and continued efforts 
to enhance the published plans remain in prog- 
ress. The approach to emergency management 
planning is broad in scope and identifies known 
areas where logistical/resource support from 
elements of the Department would be necessary. 
Areas of major interest include declared or 
undeclared emergencies, major disasters, hurri- 
canes, snow removal, nuclear power plant/ 
radioactive transportation programs, and hazard- 
ous waste transportation. 


¢ TRANSCOM 

TRANSCOM is a coalition of 14 trans- 
portation and traffic enforcement agencies in 
New York and New Jersey. Focusing on the 
New York-northeast New Jersey region, the aim 
of this coalition is to manage and expedite the 
flow of traffic during incidents which could 
disrupt daily highway commuter traffic. 

TRANSCOM serves as a coordinator of 
information among these agencies. There are 
three primary program areas which TRAN- 
SCOM is developing—the sharing of informa- 
tion on incidents taking place throughout the 
region, incident management planning, and 
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construction coordination. 
Sharing Information on Incidents 


Upon receiving word of an incident oc- 
curring on its facility, the agency calls TRAN- 
SCOM’s Operations Information Center (OIC) 
in Jersey City, New Jersey. TRANSCOM then 
relays the information simultaneously to the 
many agencies that would be affected by the 
incident. With this information, other agencies 
are able to prepare for back-ups that would result 
or additional traffic that would divert to their 
facilities. 


Incident Management Planning 


Sharing information is only the first step 
in managing traffic during an incident. The 
question of how to help the drivers who are 
caught in the resulting delays must still be dealt 
with. Here, a coordinated response by a large 
number of agencies is needed. 

A critical part of incident management 
planning is to use as many resources as possible 
to alert drivers to the problem and get them to 
voluntarily choose regional alternates to the 
affected highway. In addition to taking advan- 
tage of the permanent variable message signs of 
different agencies and the portable signs and 
preprinted posters that can be displayed at toll 
plazas, police departments, radio stations, and 
traffic reporting services are also contacted in an 
effort to get the word out to the public. 

Incident management planning is pres- 
ently being accomplished along three corridors: 
Route 495/Lincoln Tunnel; I-287/Tappan Zee 
Bridge; and Verrazano Narrows Bridge/Staten 
Island Bridges. An incident management plan 
for each corridor will spell out detailed actions to 
be taken when a major incident closes all or part 
of the highway. 


Construction Coordination 
Major construction is planned for the 


region in the near future. Inevitably, this work 
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will mean tie-ups, as lanes and entire roadways 
are closed for necessary repairs. To minimize 
situations where both the main and alternate 

routes are tied up with construction, TRAN- — 
SCOM has developed a program of construction | 
coordination. Member agencies which have | 
construction and maintenance responsibilities 

send information to TRANSCOM on construc- | 
tion they have planned in the months and years _ 
ahead. The reports list details such as roadways — 
to be repaired, the locations of the work, and the | 
hours that lanes will be restricted. TRANSCOM 
is then responsible for reviewing this informa- __ 
tion and alerting agencies when projects conflict. | 


Orphan Bridges 

There are a number of bridges in New 
Jersey for which the ownership or principal 
jurisdiction is unclear or disputed. These bridges. 
have been labeled “orphan bridges.” Of the | 
more than 6,000 bridges in New Jersey that carry 
public roads, approximately 147 can be catego- — 
rized as orphans. Virtually all orphan bridges 
Carry county or municipal roads over railroad 
lines. ii 

The origin of the jurisdictional problems — 
for orphaned railroad overhead bridges has | 
historical roots. In most cases, railroad overhead 
bridges were the responsibility of the railroad | 
company whose tracks were crossed. When the 
major railroad companies in New Jersey went 
bankrupt and were reorganized as Conrail or 
Amtrak, the ownership of these bridges was not — 
addressed by federal authorities. As a result, the 
railroads disavowed responsibility for these | 
structures by claiming federal preemption. No 
one has stepped forward to take responsibility 
for these bridges. 

This reluctance was and is based on the 
fact that maintenance and repair costs for a 
bridge constitute a significant financial liability. 
Facing tight budgets, there was little positive 
motivation for anyone to voluntarily assume new 
bridge responsibilities. Over time, the condition © 
of the orphan bridges has worsened. Solutions | 
have to be found or the safety of these public 
facilities will ultimately become a problem. 


In 1985, the NJDOT created an Orphan 
_ Bridge Task Force to address the problem of 
orphan railroad overhead bridges. This task 
_ force was a high level internal working group 
' charged with finding viable statewide solutions 
_ to the orphan bridge problem. The task force 
_ found that existing state laws pertaining to these 
bridges were archaic and ineffectual. New laws 
would have to be proposed to the Legislature to 
| deal directly with the problems of jurisdiction, 
/ maintenance and funding. 
The final meetings of the task force were 
_ chaired by the Commissioner of NJDOT. In 
| these deliberations, it was determined that a 
working partnership of the NJDOT, local au- 
thorities and the railroads would have to be 
created to solve the orphan railroad overhead 
bridge problem. That solution would need to be 
_ implementable, reasonably acceptable to all 
| parties involved, cost-effective and protective of 
| the public safety. A solution believed to meet 
| these criteria has been drafted. 
The proposal would, in summary, enable 
_ the NJDOT to confirm any preexisting bridge 
_ jurisdictions and to assume jurisdiction for 
_ bridges with unresolvable jurisdictional prob- 
lems. In general, local authorities would be 
| responsible for routine roadway maintenance on 
| bridges which carry routes under their jurisdic- 
| tion. Railroads would provide (at their expense) 
access to right of way, engineering reviews, and 
track safety services as necessary to support 
_ work on the bridges. 
In December 1988, Governor Kean 


_ signed into law a bill which would enact portions 


_ of the task force’s plan. Under this act, NIDOT 
_is authorized to adopt procedures for assigning 
_ ownership of orphan bridges to the appropriate 
_ jurisdiction. This approach relieves individual 


allocates responsibilities in accordance with the 
_ greatest strengths of the individual agencies 
involved. This act can only be fully imple- 
mented after the $200 million bond bill, cur- 
rently under review in the Legislature, is passed, 
_ and then approved by the voters of New Jersey 
ina general election. 


agencies of bearing the brunt of this problem and 


Public Transit Challenges 


The deterioration of the public transpor- 
tation infrastructure in New Jersey has been 
halted. Since 1984, approximately $1 billion has 
been invested in the public transportation system 
of the state, drawn from federal grants and state 
funds forthcoming from the state’s Transporta- 
tion Trust Fund. 

Whereas the public transportation infra- 
structure was once in a state of disrepair and 
deferred maintenance, it has now been substan- 
tially improved and, funds permitting, will be 
brought into good repair by the early 1990s. 
Thus, while the challenge over the past decade 
has been one of stabilization and restoration of 
public transportation services, the challenges 
over the next decade will be diverse and include: 

¢ Meeting the demand for increased 
trans-Hudson and intrastate travel; 

¢ Addressing the need for adequate 
parking at rail stations and along bus corridors; 

¢ Providing cost-effective transportation 
services to meet ridership demand and support 
economic development in New Jersey; 

¢ Involving the private sector more exten- 
sively in transit service financing and delivery, 
especially in fast-growing areas of the state; 

¢ Meeting the needs of the transit depend- 
ent, who do not have alternative mobility 
choices, and 

¢ Developing an equitable cost-sharing 
policy that provides a long-term direction re- 
garding farebox contributions and taxpayer 
support for publicly owned transportation serv- 
ICES: 


Performance 
Quality bus and rail service is largely 

dependent upon well-maintained equipment and 
infrastructure. Since 1979, NJ TRANSIT has 
significantly invested in equipment and infra- 
structure, reversing a pattern of capital disinvest- 
ment and deferred maintenance. While public 
transportation equipment and infrastructure is in 
much better condition, additional investments 
are still needed to keep them in good repair. 
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In addition, once the system is in good 
repair, funds will need to be identified to ensure 
that the public transit system is not once again 
faced with deferred maintenance. In the coming 
years, NJ TRANSIT will be targeting funds to 
eliminate the balance of deferred maintenance 
needs, including the rehabilitation of 230 Arrow 
MU cars used in electrified rail service, the 
modernization or construction of bus mainte- 
nance facilities, and the continued revitalization 
of track, signals and switches. 


Accomodate Increased Demands 

NJ TRANSIT has identified a far-reach- 
ing program of rail and bus improvements for 
northern New Jersey. In a similar manner, NJ 
TRANSIT has recently completed a comprehen- 
sive study to identify future transit needs in 
southern New Jersey. The projects identified in 
the North Jersey Study will have broad benefits 
for intrastate as well as interstate travelers and 
are particularly opportune in their use of existing 
infrastructure to meet current and future travel 
needs. The program sets an agenda for action 
that will position public transit to support New 
Jersey’s growth and development. By maximiz- 
ing the capacity of bus and rail terminal and 
delivery facilities, and by linking various rail 
lines into a cohesive rail system, up to 26,000 
more bus riders and 20,000 more rail riders will 
be accommodated by the mid-1990s in the peak 
morning commute period. 


Parking Capacity and Needs 

Since 1983, systemwide rail ridership has 
increased by 48 percent and bus ridership has 
increased 8 percent. Additional ridership in- 
creases are anticipated as a result of the implem- 
entation of bus and rail improvements over the 
next decade. The provision of adequate parking 
facilities is essential to support and encourage 
continued ridership growth. 

Approximately 60 percent of rail riders 
depend on their automobiles to access the system 
and a significant number of bus riders in certain 
areas rely on park-and-ride facilities. More 
importantly, additional parking facilities must be 
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built if public transit is to increase its market ! 
share and attract substantial riders to the system. | 
Because of the commuter reliance on the auto to | 
access the bus and rail system, and because of 
the increased market penetration that an effective — 
parking system promotes, parking is a key factor _ 
in the success of the overall public transportation — 
system. 

Creating new parking spaces is not an 
easy task. Despite the obvious benefits of 
improved access to the transit system, communi- © 
ties perceive parking facilities as negative influ- — 
ences upon their communities. Other complica- | 
tions to providing additional parking include the _ 
cost of parking lot construction and the scarcity | 
of land. To address these issues, NJ TRANSIT 
will aggressively pursue parking expansion 
opportunities with the goal of significantly 
increasing the number of parking spaces during 
the next decade. 


Cost-Effective Transportation Services 
NJ TRANSIT has established bus and 
rail service planning departments which continu- | 
ously monitor effectiveness and efficiency in — 
delivering public transportation services. As a 
result, NJ TRANSIT’s bus and rail systems 
reflect current travel demands and patterns. As 
New Jersey’s economy continues to grow, and as 
the suburbanization of the state continues, NJ | 
TRANSIT will continually analyze and, where 
needed, modify or initiate additional services. 

One challenge to NJ TRANSIT is to 
ensure that existing services remain cost-effec- 
tive and responsive to development and ridership : 
trends. A second challenge is to provide regular — 
route bus and rail service in growth areas of the | 
state, where development patterns and density __ 
levels would allow for the cost-effective delivery — 
of public transit services. In areas where rider- | 
ship would preclude the delivery of traditional | 
transit services, the challenge before NJ TRAN- | 
SIT is to work with the NJDOT to foster links 
between traditional transit services and innova- _ 
tive services such as shuttle services to employ- 
ment sites, shared ride taxi and other approaches | 
that link the existing public transit infrastructure 


_to low density suburban office and industrial 
complexes. 
{ 
Public/Private Partnership 
| With the creation of the Private Carrier 
Advisory Committee, NJ TRANSIT has estab- 
‘lished a mechanism to resolve most public/ 
private bus carrier disputes within the state. As a 
result, the private motor bus industry and NJ 
TRANSIT are better positioned to mutually 
_address the public transportation service needs of 
the state. Through contracting of service and the 
bidding of newly developed routes, NJ TRAN- 
SIT and the private bus industry are working 
together to improve the cost-effectiveness of 
transit services. Coordination and cooperation 
with the private bus industry is only one aspect 
of the overall public/private partnership chal- 
lenge. NJ TRANSIT also is developing partner- 
ships with the private sector for the delivery of 
‘certain support functions such as managing rail 
‘stations and parking facilities; promotion of 
public transportation services through employer 
‘subsidy of employee commutation costs; through 
financial contribution to NJ TRANSIT for the 
operation of services, including subscription bus: 
and through joint ventures which result in private 
sector investments in public transportation 
equipment and infrastructure as part of an overall 
development. 
| 
Needs of the Transit Dependent 
| As New Jersey’s population continues to 
age, and with the enactment of federal and state 
Statutory and regulatory requirements concerning 
transit accessibility, NJ TRANSIT is faced with 
the necessity of ensuring accessible public 
transportation services for New Jersey’s transit 
dependent population. To date, NJ TRANSIT 
nas made tremendous strides in promoting 
Accessibility. Most local bus routes are served 
oy lift-equipped buses, and NJ TRANSIT has 
developed procedures for ensuring accessibility 
dn its commuter bus routes to New York and 
Philadelphia. As commuter rail stations and 
-quipment are refurbished or replaced, NJ 
TRANSIT is including accessibility features at 


these stations. 

Combined with local government pro- 
grams significantly funded through the Casino 
Revenue Fund Transportation Program, NJ 
TRANSIT is working with county governments 
to promote a comprehensive and coordinated 
paratransit system which promotes not only 
intra- and inter-county mobility, but also pro- 
vides for coordination with accessible regular 
route services. NJ TRANSIT must ensure a 
comprehensive and cost-effective response to the 
needs of the transit dependent. 


Equitable Cost Sharing Policy 

NJ TRANSIT commuters now contribute 
56 percent towards the operation of bus and rail 
service in the state (farebox recovery). This 
farebox recovery is one of the highest in the 
nation and raises issues concerning the equitable 
distribution between fares and state subsidies. 
NJ TRANSIT is researching the entire farebox 
recovery policy issue, drawing on the experience 
of other transit agencies to see how their policies 
were established. In addition, NJ TRANSIT is 
discussing the issue of farebox equity with its 
riders, concerned citizens and the decision- 
makers of the state. The challenge to NJ TRAN- 
SIT and other involved parties is to develop a 
farebox policy that equitably shares cost between 
riders and the state and ensures long term stabil- 
ity regarding the size and frequency of NJ 
TRANSIT fare increases. 


Safety 

Addressing the safety concerns of highway 
and mass transit users continues to be a high 
priority of NJDOT and NJ TRANSIT. While 
New Jersey has a few unique safety problems 
caused by heavy highway use and urbanization, 
several safety themes are common nationwide. 
Key safety issues requiring both state and federal 
attention are discussed in this section. 


Transportation Planning and Safety 

Safety is of paramount concern in the 
planning and implementation of highway and 
transit programs. As the agency responsible for 
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planning, developing and building a statewide 
transportation system, the Department of Trans- 
portation also plays a primary role in providing a 
safe transportation system. Many things can be 
done to promote safety, including trying out a 
new type of skid-resistant pavement; restricting 
an access driveway near a jughandle deceleration 
lane to prevent unfavorable weaving conditions, 
and studying accident records to determine 
where accidents occur and what can be done to 
avoid them. 

The NJDOT is also responsible for 
several regulatory functions that impact safety. 
Two key areas regulated are hazardous materials 

-and aeronautics. Generally, the Commissioner 
issues rules and regulations which protect public 
health and safety. In the case of hazardous 
materials, the Department adopts rules in confor- 
mance with federal law, and it may develop a 
penalty structure for violations of these rules. 

With respect to aeronautics, the Depart- 
ment provides the federal government with 
airport accident information to aid in the investi- 
gation and prevention of aviation accidents. As 
ferry service is expanded and monorails are 
integrated into the transportation system, the 
Commissioner will be responsible for issuing 
standards of safe operation for these modes as 
well. 

Often, existing transportation facilities 
are updated to improve safety. In response to 
concems regarding the doors opening on moving 
railroad cars, NJ TRANSIT has recently un- 
folded a plan to purchase railroad cars with 
specially designed doors that enable train crews 
to keep the outer doors closed while the train is 
moving. 

The Department continues to be respon- 
sive to the needs of those who use the state 
transportation system. Recently, it incorporated 
a bicycle and pedestrian policy into its roadway 
design criteria to improve safety for this clien- 
tele. 


55 mph Speed Limit 
In April 1987, Congress allowed states to 
raise their maximum speed limits on rural Inter- 
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state highways from 55 to 65 mph. By Septem- 


ber 1987, 37 states had chosen the higher limits. — 


NJDOT continues to oppose increases in the 


maximum speed limit based on the potential for | 
increased accident injuries and fatalities. It is the 


opinion of both the Department and the New 
Jersey State Police that raising the speed limit 
would tend to raise the reference point used by 
those who exceed maximum speeds. 

It is difficult to establish a definitive 
causal relationship between higher speed limits 
and higher fatality and injury-accident rates. 
Statistics, however, seem to support this correla- 
tion. For example, when the speed limit was 
lowered to 55 mph in the early 1970s, traffic 
fatalities and injuries dropped dramatically. 
When New Mexico raised its speed limit from 
55 to 65 in 1987, its highway death toll rose 52 
percent. 

Other variables besides speed impact 
highway safety. For instance, poor road and 
weather conditions and traffic congestion can 
potentially endanger the lives of motorists. 


== 
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Factors like these, coupled with vehicles travel- _ 


ing at higher speeds, can have a devastating 
effect on safety. Because the Department, the 
State Police and others believe the 55 mph limit — 
saves lives, enforcing this law will continue to be 
a high priority. 


Truck Safety 


i) 


There has been a growing national and 
state concern over truck safety in response toa | 
number of truck-related safety problems. The 
following statistics support a heightened aware- _ 
ness of issues relating to truck safety: | 

¢ Nationwide, nearly 4,500 people die | 
each year in crashes with heavy trucks (larger 
than a pick-up), 

¢ In 1985, the death rate in New Jersey 
per 100 million vehicle miles travelled was 1. eH 
for cars and 5.32 for trucks, and 

¢ More than 25 percent of trucks check 
in Connecticut, New Jersey and New York were. 
placed out of service for faulty brakes, tires or 
steering. 

New Jersey is above the national percent 


i 


_age for truck involvement in fatal accidents. For 

_the time period 1980-1985, the national percent- 

_age has stayed between 11.3 and 12.4 percent of 

the fatal accident total. In New Jersey, the per- 

_centage of truck involvement has been between 

15.1 and 20.2 percent. 

| While these statistics are not conclusive, 

they have sparked a governmental response to 

truck safety problems. Primarily the response 
has been focused on increased enforcement of 

truck safety regulations, establishment of a 
‘national commercial driver’s licensing program 
_for truck and bus operators, and establishment of 
strict regulations on alcohol and drug use by 
operators of these vehicles. 

The Transportation Safety Board of the 
National Academy of Sciences is conducting an 
_18-month study of truck safety issues. A pri- 
mary area of analysis is whether to establish a 
national policy regarding reasonable access by 
certain categories of trucks. Results are due in 
'1989. In New Jersey, access by twin trailers is 
reviewed on a case-by-case basis, while 102-inch 
wide equipment is generally allowed more 
liberal access, since its operating characteristics 
/are not appreciably different from the now 
‘standard 96-inch wide trailer. 
| Another issue related to improved safety is 
‘more stringent licensing procedures for commer- 
‘cial truck and bus drivers. The Commercial 
‘Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1986 established a 
ational commercial driver’s license program to 
ensure that drivers have only one state license 
and one driving record history, and are qualified 
to operate the vehicle they are licensed to drive. 
By September 1993, at a minimum states must 
comply with federal licensing standards for 
commercial vehicle operations. New Jersey has 
been coordinating with US Department of 
Transportation in the development of options for 
establishing minimum standards for state testing 
and licensing of commercial motor vehicle 
Operators. 

: The State Police and other law enforcement 
agencies have been closely monitoring trucks for 
safety defects. Assuring that vehicles have been 
properly maintained and that drivers are properly 


licensed and qualified to handle this equipment 
will improve truck safety. The Motor Carrier 
Safety Assistance Program was developed at the 
federal level to increase enforcement of motor 
carrier regulations by the states through in- 
creased funding and awareness. In New Jersey, 
roadside inspections have increased from 6,300 
in 1982 to over 26,000 in 1988 as a direct result 
of this program. Furthermore, NJDOT intends to 
construct several new truck weigh-stations 
throughout the state. 


Hazardous Materials 

In its commitment to the safe movement 
and storage of hazardous materials, NJDOT has 
adopted federal regulations for hazardous mate- 
rial transportation, packaging, labeling, and 
vehicle and driver requirements. The State 
Police monitor safety compliance with these 
regulations through roadside vehicle inspections. 
The State Police have adopted the Federal Motor 
Carrier Safety Regulations governing equipment 
and driver qualifications. 

Legislation authorizing the regulation of 
hazardous materials transportation, N.J.S.A. 
39:5B-25 et seq., was enacted in December 
1983. This legislation required the NJDOT to 
promulgate rules and regulations in substantial 
conformance with the federal requirements 
contained in Title 49 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations, Parts 100 to 199. Pertinent regula- 
tions were subsequently adopted on February 11, 
1985. 

The original legislation established the 
Office of Hazardous Materials Transportation 
Compliance and Enforcement (HMTCE) within 
the Division of State Police and directed the 
Department of Transportation to consult with all 
appropriate state departments and agencies. The 
HMTCE has shortened its name to the Hazard- 
ous Materials Transportation Unit which is 
responsible for coordinating all enforcement 
activities related to this act. 

The enforcement activities of this State 
Police unit are summarized in Table V-57. As 
can be seen, overall roadside inspections have 
increased dramatically since 1985. As a part of 
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Table V-57 


Commercial Vehicle Inspections in New Jersey 


Roadside Truck Safety Inspections | 


1981 1982 1983 1984 - 1985 1986" o ee 
(3 Qtrs.) 


Commercial Vehicles Checked* 9,753 6,324 7,809 11,365 13,213 16,294 22,011 197s 
Vehicles Out-of-Service 2,045 = 1,384 1,821 3,145 3,442 3,848 8,766 7,021 
Vehicles Out-of-Service (%) 21 22 23 28 26 24 38 35-5 
Out-of-Service Violations 5,940 3,948 5,690 10,439 9,294 13,711 N/A 729+ 


Other Violations 43,776 37,497 40,179 54,762 61,047 75,686 118,134 105,462 


Hazardous Material Roadside Inspections 


Commercial Vehicles Checked* 
Vehicles Out-of-Service 
Vehicles Out-of-Service (%) 
Hazmat Violations 

CVI Violations 


N/A 1,934 3,326 30m 
N/A 718 =1,160 =-:1,247 
N/A 37 36 35°38 
N/A 2,711 3,741 4,449 — 

N/A 5,159 10,806 13,999 


Soa] &— 
SVG S&S 
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Bus Roadside Safety Inspections 


Vehicles Checked 1,797 2,486 3,100 1,518 4,380 3,782 7,931  3,/3mmm) 
Vehicles Out-of-Service N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 542 618 
Vehicles Out-of-Service (%) N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 7 11 N/A 
Out-of-Service Violations N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 657 729 
Other Violations N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 11,568 7,945 
Accident Investigations = 310 361 B87 ©3552. 478 440 N/A N/A 


Terminal Inspections 
Terminal Safety Inspections 0 0 0 13 3 3 139 104 


* Truck tractor and trailer counted as one inspection. Previous reports counted these as two inspections. 


+ Bus Only 
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__ this inspection program, enforcement of the 

_ hazardous material regulations began in October 

_ 1985, with some 8,700 vehicles inspected since 
that time. 


_ Seat Belt Laws 

| Experts agree that seat belt use saves lives. 
Accordingly, in March 1985, the Legislature 
made non-use of seat belts a secondary motor 

_ vehicle offense. This means that law enforce- 
ment officials who stop vehicles for other of- 

_ fenses may issue citations to passengers not 

_ wearing seat belts. A recent Rutgers University 

poll indicates that the state’s commitment to seat 

belt use is being accepted. Since 1985, the usage 

rate has jumped from 18 percent to 42 percent. 

The 1983 New Jersey Baby Seat Law 

requires that children under the age of 18 months 

be secured in approved infant seats; children be- 

_ tween 18 months and five years of age must be 

_ secured either in child restraint seats or in back 

| seat safety belts. Police may stop motorists 

_ where it appears that children are not safely and 

_ properly secured. 


| Drunk Driving Laws 
Over the past several years, there has been 

_ an active nationwide campaign against driving 
while intoxicated. Schools, the media, and 
organizations like Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving (MADD), have been instrumental in 
_ Spreading the word that drunk drivers kill. 
) New Jersey lawmakers have responded to 
_ this message by enacting tougher penalties for 
_ drunk driving. A first-time offender is subject to 

a mandatory six-month suspension of driving 
_ privileges, a fine, an insurance surcharge, and 
_ Tequired enrollment in an alcohol rehabilitation 
_ program. 
: Law enforcement agencies in New Jersey 
_ have also responded with strict enforcement of 
- laws governing drunk driving. From 1980 to 
1986, there was an 18 percent increase in the 
number of drunk driving arrests. For this same 
time period, the number of deaths caused by 
drunk driving decreased from 371 to 210. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Promoting Better Safety 

There is a need to disseminate better 
information to the public about the safe and 
proper use of public transportation services. 
Though accidents are infrequent, they do occur. 
Often the accident victim is unaware of safety 
rules or the rationale behind their implementa- 
tion. Boarding a moving train is one example of 
poor safety judgement. Informing patrons of the 
dangers of this behavior — via signs, public 
relations announcements, and so on— can posi- 
tively impact safety. 

A separate but related issue is the need to 
educate the public about dangers associated with 
highway-railroad grade crossings. Conrail has 
recently implemented a nationwide Operation 
Lifesaver program designed to improve driver 
and pedestrian behavior at these intersections. In 
New Jersey, the Operation Lifesaver campaign 
has been implemented by a statewide committee 
comprised of NJDOT, NJ TRANSIT, the State 
Police, and Conrail representatives. The com- 
mittee has attempted to educate the public 
through distribution of videotapes and written 
materials and oral presentations. 

Conrail statistics indicate that the program 
has been successful in reducing accidents. In 
1978, there were 12,435 accidents with 5,277 
casualties at highway-railroad grade crossings. 
In 1987, the number of accidents totaled 5,548 
with 2,685 casualties. NJ TRANSIT has devel- 
oped its own highway-railroad intersection 
safety program. Currently, it is being imple- 
mented in public schools throughout the state. 

Construction zone safety is a nationwide 
problem. The American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials has 
responded by urging its members to support 
existing and new efforts to better educate the 
driving public about safety issues in construction 
areas. Workers are instructed on proper safety 
techniques in training workshops held by the 
NJDOT. 
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Continuing Mobility Problems 
of the Transportation Disadvantaged 


Many of New Jersey’s residents require 
special transportation services to meet special 
transportation needs. The elderly, the disabled, 
low-income families, carless families, and the 
young, represent a large segment of the popula- 
tion known as the “transportation disadvan- 
taged.” 

Though mobility is a problem for many 
New Jerseyans, individual needs differ. For 
some, mobility means being able to move expe- 
ditiously along a heavily congested transporta- 
tion route. For others, like the transportation 
disadvantaged, mobility can mean the ability to 
board a bus, travel from one’s front door to a 
train station, or purchase a bus or train ticket. 
The goal is to provide efficient, effective and 
affordable transportation services to those with 
special needs to assure that access to employ- 
ment, educational, recreational, and other oppor- 
tunities is not restricted. 

Assuring the mobility-impaired greater 
access to transportation facilities and services is 
a government-mandated challenge. Under the 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
Section 504 Regulations, transit authorities 
receiving federal assistance must guarantee 
disabled persons “meaningful access” to buses 
and special-service vehicles. Likewise, under 
the New Jersey Casino Revenue Program, NJ 
TRANSIT must commit a portion of annual 
program funds to transportation accessibility 
improvements. 

In FY 87, NJ TRANSIT undertook initia- 
tives in response to this need. For example, at 
several rail stations high level platforms or 
elevators have been installed to assist mobility- 
impaired persons in boarding, and on over 90 
routes throughout the state, accessible fixed 
route bus service has been implemented. Addi- 
tionally, brochures on how to use special serv- 
ices were prepared and distributed. 

Future efforts will be directed to similar 
types of accessibility improvements. The focus 
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will be on linking routes to provide an accessible 
transit system. 

Better addressing the needs of the disabled, | 
elderly, low-income, and young may require | 
certain policy changes. Fare system modifica- __ 
tions are one possibility. For example, elderly 
and handicapped persons are currently eligible 
for a 50 percent discount on NJ TRANSIT 
regular one-way fares only during off-peak ! 
hours. Legislative action to remove this peak- 
hour restriction could improve access for these 
individuals. Other solutions may include the | 
factoring in of income, age, and trip purpose | 
during development of a transportation disadvan- 
taged program. ! 

An integrated transportation network is key 
to providing accessible facilities and effective 
services. For instance, while local and county 
paratransit systems provide essential close-to- 
home service, easily accessible public transpor- 
tation offers improved mobility since users can 
travel longer distances. Individuals are therefore 
able to take advantage of employment, educa- __ 
tional, and other opportunities that are available 
outside of their local communities. Increased 
coordination of NJ TRANSIT’s accessible fixed — 
route services with available county paratransit 
would better accommodate the needs of the 
transportation disadvantaged. 

Experts cannot agree on the number of 
individuals that comprise this group. Identifying 
and responding to the needs of all who are 
transportation disadvantaged is a continuing task | 
for service providers, and one that is com- 
pounded by a lack of agreement on what consti- _ 
tutes the disadvantaged population. The various 
transit agencies must work together to coordinate . 
administration and funding and develop and 
implement policies and programs which comple- . 
ment each other and benefit all who require 
special services. 


Freight Services 
Port Development 

Recently, the issue of port unification has. 
become one of importance on both the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey sides of the Delaware 


River. Loss of tonnage to competing ports has 
forced the facilities along the Delaware River 
(known collectively as the Ports of Philadelphia) 
to consider means of stemming these losses. 
Many point to the port facilities in Norfolk 
and Newport News, Virginia, as a prime ex- 
ample of how unification can work. Since 
uniting under the Virginia Port Authority, the 


| collective marketing of these facilities has 


generated substantial tonnage increases in each 
year since its formation. It has been argued that 


_ much of this increase is at the expense of unor- 


ganized ports like Philadelphia. 
On the New Jersey side of the river, the 


_ results of recent endeavors have been mixed. 


The South Jersey Port Corporation, operator of 
the port facilities in Camden, has experienced 


_ growth over the last several years, in contrast to 
_ the decline of the Ports of Philadelphia in gen- 


eral. The Port of Salem opened with optimistic 

promises, but to date has failed to fulfill the 

expectations of the Salem Port Authority. 
Regardless of the final form which unifica- 


' tion takes, sentiment is strong in its favor. Gov- 
_ ernors Kean and Casey and ranking legislators 
| have commented in favor of unification and have 


_ proposed a framework for its development. 
_ Recent actions by both Governors have moved 
_ the two states closer to agreement on a port 


facility unified under a central authority with 
adequate funding to permit modernization and 


_ expansion. 


With unification will come increases in 
tonnages handled by the Port and in the overall 
activities associated with such increases. At that 


point, unification will become a transportation 


issue. 

The existing transportation network, both 
highway and rail, is considered inadequate by 
port users. Conrail intermodal, or “piggyback,” 
rail facilities, while being developed, do not 
currently exist in the Philadelphia area. Move- 
ment of cargo to Conrail’s Morrisville, Pennsy]- 


Vania, facility adds an average of $100 to the 


cost of shipping an ocean container to the Mid- 
west. Additionally, clearances between the 


Philadelphia area and the Midwest are inade- 
quate to accommodate double-stack container 
shipments, which have become state-of-the-art 
for shipping. 

Increased tonnages moving from the 
southern New Jersey piers to New York and 
Philadelphia markets will place an additional 
burden on the New Jersey Turnpike and the 
Delaware River crossings. This will create the 
same potential for congestion and increased wear 
and tear being experienced at the Port Authority 
of New York and New Jersey crossings to the 
north. 

Locally, the demand for support facilities, 
such as trucking terminals, warehousing, and 
container storage, will compete with other devel- 
opment in this rapidly growing area. These 
facilities will add traffic to local streets and 
arteries which are already experiencing conges- 
tion from suburban development. 

Although it will take several years before 
the full impact is felt, planning agencies must 
begin now to ensure that these possibilities are 
considered as transportation improvement 
programs for southern New Jersey are devel- 
oped. 

Another port-related issue, pertinent to 
New York Harbor ports as well as South Jersey 
ports, is the construction, reconstruction and 
maintenance of navigation channels. The desig- 
nation of an economical disposal site or sites for 
dredged material is essential to the continued 
operation of port facilities. 

Sources must be identified for the non- 
federal share of the costs of harbor navigation 
projects such as channel deepening. The Water 
Resources Development Act of 1986 authorizes 
the non-federal sponsoring agency to levy port or 
harbor fees to recover its construction cost 
portion of a harbor navigation project. A work- 
able method is needed for identifying project 
beneficiaries and perhaps for levying user fees to 
recover the non-federal share of costs. 

New financing sources may be needed for 
capital and maintenance dredging at harbors that 
handle less than 25,000 tons of cargo per year. 
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Funding heretofore provided by the US Corps of 
Engineers may no longer be available for such 
harbors including some of New Jersey’s recrea- 
tional and fishing harbors. 


Abandoned Rail Rights of Way 
A bill which would establish a program for 

the NJDOT to acquire abandoned rail rights of 
way was recently signed by Governor Kean. It 
has long been recognized that these former rail 
lines are a valuable resource and can provide 
needed transportation routings between popula- 
tion centers without the need for extended and 
costly condemnation proceedings. Interim use of 
these lines as trails, “green strip” parks, bicycle 
paths, or pedestrian ways is a possibility. Their 
preservation, however, is of paramount impor- 
tance in view of the ever increasing development 
pressures in formerly remote areas of the state. 


Aviation 


If New Jersey is to realize its economic 
potential, it will have to provide an adequate, 
modern air transportation system that comple- 
ments the total transportation network. For this 
to happen, the state should plan for the coordi- 
nated development of airports and identify the 
deficiencies in facilities and in the navigational 
and landing aids in the state. To that end, sev- 
eral issues must be addressed. 


Capacity Requirements 

Although New Jersey’s public use airport 
system is extensive, the state should plan for the 
capacity necessary for increased air operations 
and passenger service as well as the capacity 
problems faced by the general aviation network 
when an airport closes. Both issues have af- 
fected New Jersey aviation in the 1980s and 
should be addressed in both the short and long 
term. 


¢ Primary Air Carrier Airport Capacity 
The major New York metropolitan 
airports, like all the major facilities around the 
country, are experiencing significant increases in 
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passenger travel and air carrier operations. The 
simultaneous scheduling of flights into and out 
of these airports to meet the demands for service 
has resulted in ground and air delays. The 
addition of runways and taxiways to handle 
increased traffic is impossible as these airports 
are spatially constrained by surrounding devel- 
opment. In order to provide capacity to meet the 
air service needs of the tri-state area (New 


Jersey, New York and Connecticut), the Federal — 


Aviation Administration (FAA) has charged 
each state with the task of providing additional 
capacity. There are several candidate airports 


which could adequately accommodate air carrier 


traffic. In New Jersey, such an opportunity 
exists with the development of the Atlantic City 
International Airport, which is an expansive 
facility with all the pertinent components to 
accept today’s air carriers and draw from the 
growing market base of the southern portion of 
the state. 


¢ General Aviation Airport Capacity 

New Jersey’s economic health has had 
much to do with its inability to preserve a “core” 
aviation infrastructure. Many of the state’s 
airports are seriously threatened by encroaching 
urbanization which in many instances has oc- 
curred right up to the property lines of once 
remote airfields. Overburdened by increasing 
real estate taxes, noise complaints, and the 
general expense of operating an airport, the 


incentive to maintain these facilities continues to © 


erode, especially when the increasing competi- 
tion for New Jersey’s remaining developable 
land makes it increasingly attractive to airport 
owners to sell their property. Clear evidence of 
this undesirable situation is shown by the fact 
that 16 airports have closed in the last 18 years. 
Four have been lost since 1986 alone and others 
are up for sale. In order to preserve a rational 
system of general aviation facilities, the state 
should develop an effective mechanism to both 
ensure the preservation of existing capacity and 
allow for future expansions. 
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_Land Use Compatibility 

| As noted earlier, planning in New Jersey 
_ in the past has occurred in most cases without a 
comprehensive understanding of the transporta- 
tion implications of land use decisions. This is 
especially true in the case of airports as munici- 
_palities have allowed many incompatible land 

_ uses to develop in the areas immediately sur- 

_ rounding airports, leading to an adversarial 

_ relationship between airport owners and adjacent 
land owners. The NJDOT attempted to address 
this undesirable situation by mandating land use 
planning and establishing strong land use com- 

_ patibility standards through the passage of the 

_ Air Safety and Hazardous Zoning Act. To date, 
however, this act has not rendered the desired 
results and revisions to the act are necessary. 


_ Rotorcraft 

New Jersey’s heliport infrastructure is 
evidence of the state’s economic strength. Many 
Fortune 500 companies base their headquarters 
| or management centers in the state and most of 
_ these corporations use aviation as a business 
tool. Along with the fixed wing aircraft for long 
_ distance travel, companies take advantage of the 
unique point-to-point capabilities of the helicop- 
ter for short-haul transportation. 

It would appear that helicopters have an 
image problem. In an attempt to understand 
_ public perception, the American Helicopter 
Society conducted a survey of homeowner’s 
groups and opposition organizations and found 
that invasion of privacy through noise and 
overflight and the threat of one’s safety are key 
contributors to this negative image. There is 
increasing concern by the public over helicopter 
activity in the state. This concern is coupled 
with interest in the growth of the number of 
heliports being established and whether the state 
should attempt to limit their growth. Addition- 
ally, the industry feels that the regulations 
regarding temporary, one-time use heliport 
licensing are punitive. These are issues that 
must be addressed. 


Noise Impact Resulting fromthe Implementation 
of the Expanded East Coast Air Traffic 
Control Plan (EECP) 

The New York area airports have histori- 
cally had the largest delays in the nation. The 
need to reduce delays and optimize procedures 
for handling the flow of air traffic into and out of 
the New York/New Jersey metropolitan area led 
to the implementation of the EECP in February 
1987. This plan called for an increased number 
of routes, reduction in departure separation, 
separation of incoming and outgoing flights and 
relocation of terminal holding patterns. 

As aresult of the EECP, the FAA has 
recorded a 34 percent reduction in delays for the 
New York metropolitan area. One adverse side 
effect of the plan has been some redistribution of 
aircraft noise around the state, primarily in the 
northern and western New Jersey areas and the 
eastern New Jersey shore areas. The authority 
over noise control rests within the FAA and any 
attempt to control noise might impact the safe 
operation of aircraft. However, the NJDOT 
continues to monitor the overall impact of the 
EECP and will seek remedial actions. 


Safety 

Many of the safety issues related to 
airports have been addressed through the Air 
Safety and Hazardous Zoning Act. However, an 
issue that must still be addressed deals with 
weather data collection and dissemination. Such 
capabilities are limited in the state and should be 
expanded to provide real-time weather informa- 
tion to pilots. 

Weather data collection and reporting is 
currently handled through a central automated 
Flight Service Station (FSS) located in Millville, 
New Jersey. The FSS disseminates weather for 
New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
Outside the Millville area, weather data is re- 
ceived from air traffic control towers during 
hours of operation. 

Because tower locations are at the busier 
facilities and reporting may be confined to 6 AM 
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to midnight reporting, there are not only gaps in 
weather information due to operational con- 
straints but also reporting gaps resulting from a 
lack of weather data collection and dissemina- 
tion equipment or observers. 

Typically, a pilot will rely on weather in- 
formation derived from an airport in the vicinity 
of the intended destination. Weather conditions 
may or may not be similar to that reported. In 
many areas of precipitous terrain or at coastal 
airports, weather may be dramatically different 
as close as five miles away from the reporting 
station. There is a need to fill in the gaps by 
identifying those areas where automated weather 
observation equipment would provide statewide 
weather information. 

The expansion of weather data collection 
will enhance safety by providing pilots with 
current weather information. Pilots will be 
better able to judge if a flight can be conducted 
safely based on more accurate localized weather 
conditions reporting. 


Independent Transportation 
Authorities 


It is increasingly evident that cooperation 
and coordination between the NJDOT and the in- 
dependent transportation authorities are essential 
to the vitality of the transportation system in 
New Jersey. While there has been increased co- 
operation between the Department and the 
authorities, public attention has become more 
and more focused on the role of the authorities. 
Recent events, including the proposed widening 
of the New Jersey Turnpike and a toll increase 
on the Garden State Parkway, have highlighted 
this issue. 

Some of the questions being raised are: 
Should the independent authorities begin to play 
a larger role in the development of regional 
transportation plans? Should they increase their 
financial contributions to the development of the 
transportation system? Should they continue as 
independent authorities, or is it in the best 
interest of the traveling public to abolish these 
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authorities and assign their responsibilities to the 
NJDOT? Should the Commissioner of Trans- 
portation have the power to influence the inde- 
pendent plans of the authorities and intervene on 
behalf of the Governor? 

These questions have prompted several 
legislative initiatives now under review. 

Currently, each of the independent 
authorities has its own source of revenues and 
prepares its own budget. The legislation or bi- 
state compact which created each authority 
provided it with a mission and the power to 
collect or receive revenues in order to carry out 
that mission. Revenues are collected in most 
cases by charging tolls on highways and bridges 
or by collecting fares on public transit facilities 
owned by the authority. Other sources of reve- 
nue include state subsidies, federal grants, cost 
sharing agreements and some form of user fee 
other than tolls or fares. 

In each case, the authority was created to 
fill a public need. Each authority’s enabling leg- 
islation allows it to construct facilities using 


funds acquired through the sale of bonds. Inves- _ 
tors who buy these bonds are guaranteed a return — 


of their investment plus interest over a period of 
years. The principal amount plus interest is 
repaid to the investor from revenues received 
through the collection of tolls, fares or user fees. 
The authority further promises the investor that 
the revenues collected will be used first to pay 
for day-to-day operations and maintenance, then 
to pay monies due to the bondholders before any 
revenues are used to expand or enhance the 
existing facilities. The authority generally is 
restricted from expending funds on anything 
which does not provide an opportunity to in- 
crease revenues. These and other restrictions 
placed on the use of authority funds are estab- 
lished in the enabling legislation and in the bond 
covenants. 

Clearly, the major difference between a 
state agency and an independent authority is the 
state agency’s mandate to act in the best interest 
of the general public, while the independent 
authority must consider bond covenants in 
developing and carrying out its budgets and 
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| capital programs. 

The independent authorities are quasi- 

_ governmental in nature. They act like private 

_ corporations in terms of program accountability, 
but they have a governmental mission—to 
provide a transportation facility for use by the 
general public. The private, corporate side of the 
authority (bond holders) have their interests 
protected by restrictions contained in the bond 
covenants. Governmental oversight is provided 

_ in most cases by the Governor’s right to review 
and veto the minutes of the official actions of the 
independent authorities. 

The Governor does not have this power 
_ over the actions of the county bridge commis- 
sions or the bi-state authorities involving Penn- 
sylvania. The Governor can, however, influence 
these authorities through other governmental and 
political channels. Legislation has been enacted 
which places the Commissioner of Transporta- 
tion, ex officio, on the boards of the three toll 
road authorities. This provides an even greater 
opportunity for governmental concerns to be 
incorporated in the authorities’ actions. 

Within the Governor’s office, a recently 
established unit, known as the Independent Au- 
thorities Unit, monitors the independent authori- 
ties’ programs and actions. This unit reviews the 
minutes of the authorities and asks the Commis- 
sioner of Transportation to do the same. Either 
the Governor’s Authorities Unit or the Commis- 
sioner of Transportation may recommend a veto 
of any part of the actions of the authority if 
deemed appropriate. 

Within the Department of Transportation, 
the Office of the Assistant Commissioner for 
Interagency Coordination monitors the activities 
of the independent authorities. Cooperation 
between the Department of Transportation and 
the various independent authorities has taken 
place since the time these authorities were 
established. Examples of cooperative efforts 
Tange from the day-to-day dialogue regarding 
ongoing projects and programs to the complex 
financial accommodations formulated in the 
New Jersey Transportation Trust Fund. 

Other examples of cooperation include 


cost sharing agreements in which the NIDOT 
and an authority agree to share the cost of an im- 
provement because both parties receive some 
benefit from the improvement. In a recent major 
cooperative effort, the NJDOT conveyed to the 
New Jersey Highway Authority three state- 
owned sections of the Garden State Parkway for 
a nominal amount. Prior to July 1, 1987, those 
sections of the parkway were maintained by the 
NJDOT. 

All of the current proposals for changes 
in the Department’s relationship with the inde- 
pendent authorities require scrutiny by both 
transportation and financial experts before any 
action is recommended. Since the consequences 
of these actions are far-reaching in nature, it is 
imperative that any action should be well- 
planned prior to implementation. 


Park-and-Ride 

In recent years, several issues have arisen 
as obstacles to the siting of park-and-ride facili- 
ties at optimum locations. The most significant 
of these issues are the following: 


Local Opposition 

Because of the nature of park-and-ride 
facilities as an integral part of a regional and 
statewide transportation system, optimum sites 
for facilities are largely dictated by the layout of 
the transportation network and not necessarily by 
the needs of the residents of a particular munici- 
pality. Where a particular site will tend to serve 
primarily the residents of the municipality in 
which it is located and there has been interest 
and/or pressure brought to bear on local officials 
by their community residents, there is greater 
likelihood that the municipality will support the 
facility, perhaps even to the point of providing 
land and operating and maintaining the facility 
once constructed. However, in cases where a 
proposed facility serves a much larger regional 
function and is used by residents outside the 
municipality in which it is to be sited, it is much 
less likely that the community will be willing to 
support or assume responsibility for the facility. 
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served by frequent express bus service would 
normally have a higher user attraction rate than 
one situated in a less dense area and having 
infrequent and/or non-express service. This 
being the case, a higher parking fee would be 
justified in the former instance. Conversely, in _ 
the latter case, a lower fee would be necessary to 
help maximize the facility’s demand potential. : 


Operations and Maintenance 

At present, the Department does not 
directly operate and maintain any existing park- 
and-ride facilities. The Department has taken 
the position that park-and-ride facilities should 
be operated and maintained by the appropriate 
local entity because of their greater ability to 
monitor the performance and police the use of a 


park-and-ride facility, and because of their 
natural interest in ‘seeing that a park-and-ride 
facility is operated in such a manner as to be an 
asset and not a liability to the community. While 
the reasons behind this policy are still valid and 
while the Department will continue to encourage 
local operation of facilities, there may be in- 
stances in which there is no local agency either 
able or willing to take on the responsibility for 
managing a facility. 


Lack of Vacant or Easily Redevelopable Land 

A major obstacle to park-and-ride facili- 
ties in older, more densely developed areas of 
the state is the unavailability of vacant land 
parcels or land that can easily be redeveloped for 
park-and-ride use. The lack of land may affect 
either needed expansion of existing facilities or 
construction of new facilities. 

With regard to expansion of existing 
facilities, this problem may be resolved through 
the decking of surface lots. However, since the 
construction of decked parking costs approxi- 
mately five times that of surface parking and 
entails considerably higher maintenance costs, 
funding becomes a key issue in these situations. 


Parking Fees 

Ideally, parking fees should reflect the 
specific market forces at work in the particular 
area in which a park-and-ride facility is located. 
For example, a bus park-and-ride facility located 
in an area of relatively dense population and 
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Whenever possible, parking charges should be 
proportional to relative user parking demands. 


Facility Costs 
As with other transportation infrastructure, 


the cost of constructing a park-and-ride facility is _ 


an issue. Construction costs can vary greatly 
from one site to another depending upon site 


characteristics such as degree of slope, drainage, | 


access to abutting highways, the number of 
spaces, the need for supporting facilities such as 
a pedestrian overpass, a traffic signal or im- 
provements to existing facilities such as modifi- 
cations that may be required to adjacent streets 
and intersections. 

Additionally, if land needed for the site is 
not already owned by the Department or has not 
been donated by a public agency, transit operator 
or other private source, the cost of land acquisi- 
tion can be high, particularly in more densely 
developed urban and suburban areas where a 
park-and-ride facility must compete with other 
public or private commercial use demands. 

Even in the most advantageous circum- 
stances, where a suitable land parcel is available 
at no cost, the cost of design, engineering and 
construction for a 500 space facility could cost 
well over $1 million and a more substantial 
regional facility of 1,500 spaces could cost over 
$4 million. If land acquisition and supporting 


facility improvements are required, these figures _ 


could increase substantially. Deck parking can 
also increase costs significantly. 


Chapter Six 
The Short Range Plan 


This section contains the policies and programmatic statements of the Short Range Plan. These 
statements represent the thrust of NJDOT’s, NJ TRANSIT’s and the authorities’ and commissions’ 
efforts over the next five years to address the issues discussed in Chapter V and serve as the basis for 
the projects contained in Volume II of the plan. These considerations will also apply to any new 
projects that are initiated during the time frame of the Short Range Plan. 

Although the policies and statements are intended, at least initially, to remain in effect for the 
duration of the Plan, they will be continuously reevaluated and, if necessary, revised to address the 
changing environment facing transportation in the state. Projects included in Volume II will be 
judged annually against the programmatic statements. Therefore, some elements of Volume IJ may 
change as the state strives to provide the most effective program of transportation projects possible. 

The concluding section in this chapter contains a discussion of currently active studies. The 
Output from these studies will contribute to the list of projects and activities that will make up subse- 
quent editions of Volume IT of this plan. 
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NJDOT and NJ TRANSIT Program Plans | 


Public Transportation 


The current challenges facing public 
transit in New Jersey are a unique mixture of 
traditional concerns and new opportunities. NJ 
TRANSIT’s long-standing challenges continue 
to be crucial concerns. In particular, continued 
maintenance of the physical plant, upgrading of 
rolling stock, and improving the efficiency and 
cost-effectiveness of existing transit service are 
key priorities in the Short Range Plan. New, 
dispersed development in suburban and rural 
parts of the state, however, are creating new land 
use and demographic patterns that result in 
increasing numbers of suburb-to-suburb and 
city-to-suburb work trips. 

These new types of trips challenge public 
transit to adapt and provide an appropriate type 
of new service where such service can be pro- 
vided economically. Such adaptation can take 
the form of expanding service into newly devel- 
oping areas with traditional transit service, such 
as 40-passenger buses. In some cases, appropri- 
ate service may be non-traditional — smaller ve- 
hicles, demand-responsive service, paratransit, 
etc. — or new institutional partnerships between 
public and private transit providers. Dispersed 
residential development is also creating an 


increased reliance on park-and-ride facilities for ° 


transit and ridesharing purposes. In response, 
the Department and NJ TRANSIT are making 
new park-and-ride facilities a priority in the 
Short Range Plan. 

In meeting these and other new chal- 
lenges, the Department will work with NJ 
TRANSIT, other transit providers and _transit- 
related agencies to plan for the state’s transit 
needs and provide funding to meet those needs. 
The statements which follow constitute the 
public transportation program priorities for the 
next five years and are segregated into the 
categories of rail, bus and paratransit. 
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Passenger railroad facilities and services i 


¢ Preserve essential service and promote | 


increased ridership 
Certain corridors are highly dependent 
upon railroad service, and the deterioration of 


such service would create serious hardship. Itis 


essential that such rail service be preserved. 


¢ Maximize system operational 

flexibility and efficiency 

The state will give priority to the devel- 
opment of prospective rail system improvements | 


which demonstrably reduce operating costs and/ | 


or increase passenger ridership and revenues. 


¢ Rebuild and maintain the 

physical plant 

The state, through NJ TRANSIT, owns 
425 miles of railroad rights of way, as well as 
Stations and other supporting facilities. The state 
has made great strides in rebuilding the system, 


investing over $1.3 billion in basic infrastructure 


improvements between 1985-1989. Funding 
permitting, between 1990 and 1994, NJ TRAN- 
SIT plans to invest about $900 million in basic 
infrastructure which will continue to ensure 
reliable, comfortable and on-time performance. 


This investment does not include funding needed — 


to launch new initiatives. 


¢ Upgrade and expand rolling stock 

The state owns all coaches, electric 
commuter cars, and locomotives used in its 
commuter rail service. Equipment will be 
upgraded and maintained to ensure reliability 


and the fleet, including locomotives, expanded to | 


accommodate anticipated increased ridership. 


¢ Maintain an appropriate level 
of service 
From a public service perspective, it is 
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necessary that trains run on time, heating and air 


_ conditioning systems be in working order, seats 


and parking be available, seats and floors be 


_ clean, tracks be unobstructed, signals and com- 


munication systems be operating, and stations be 
open to the public. 

The state reaffirms its intention to see 
that rail passenger service is maintained at the 
highest level possible within the confines of 


_ financial capability. Any increase in frequency 


of service will, however, be tempered by cost- 
effectiveness considerations. 


¢ Meet ridership growth and 

increase mobility 

A far-reaching program of rail improve- 
ments for northern New Jersey has been identi- 
fied to meet increased transportation needs of 


| intrastate, as well as interstate, travelers. This 


program relies heavily on the existing infrastruc- 
ture to increase transit capacity, speed and con- 


| venience, reduce highway congestion, support 
| development, and produce a system that is 


_ efficient and cost-effective to operate. 


By maximizing the capacity of the rail 


_ terminals and delivery facilities, 20,000 more 

_ rail riders will be accommodated in the peak 

| morning commute period. Furthermore, 25,000 
| morning peak period rail riders will share the 


benefits of improved rail services. 

Rail improvements, including the con- 
struction of rail transfers and connections, also 
greatly enhance the attractiveness of off-peak 
travel, potentially servicing some 14,000 more 


_ daily riders with off-peak travel needs and with 
_ New Jersey destinations. Commuter rail im- 


provements are at various stages of implementa- 
tion, with the full array of benefits to be accrued 
Over the next several decades. 


¢ Increase parking 
Over 20,000 new parking spaces will be 


_ needed to accommodate the demands of existing 


Tail commuters. An additional 25,000 spaces 


will be needed to meet the parking demands 


generated by new rail and bus projects. Parking 
is neither cheap nor easy to build. The construc- 


tion of sufficient parking will require a public/ 
private partnership and will also require munici- 
palities to accept more willingly the concept of 
regional parking facilities within local communi- 
ties. Municipalities must be willing to accom- 
modate parking and plan accordingly for such 
public investments to occur. Similarly, NJ 
TRANSIT and the Department need to recognize 
the potential adverse impacts on local communi- 
ties and plan to mitigate such impacts to the 
greatest extent feasible. 


¢ Promote balanced fare structures 

Fare structures need to be set at a practi- 
cal level which will maintain existing ridership 
and bring about increased ridership. This policy 
requires that operating subsidies be continued for 
all essential rail service, and that these subsidies 
be provided to ensure a stable fare policy and 
avoid excessive fare increases. Moreover, a 
market-sensitive fare policy should be consid- 
ered that takes into account the type of service, 
competition within the market place, and the 
ability of riders to pay. 


¢ Provide accessibility for the elderly 

and handicapped 

Most of the state’s commuter rail system 
has limited accessibility for the elderly and 
physically disabled. Without the ability to drive 
a car and without accessibility to public transit, 
these individuals have restricted mobility. Im- 
provements which would facilitate access to the 
system, e.g., renovating stations and platforms, 
have been, and will continue to be, implemented 
where appropriate. The benefits which would 
result from such improvements must be coordi- 
nated with other transit options such as acces- 
sible bus service and paratransit. 


¢ Provide appropriate protection at all 

rail-highway crossings 

The safe and efficient operation of both 
the rail and highway systems requires that all 
rail/highway crossings be appropriately pro- 
tected from conflicting movements. 
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e Expand appropriate rail service to 
developing areas and to areas 
experiencing pronounced traffic 
congestion where it is judged to be cost- 
effective. 

As New Jersey’s population continues to 
grow, and more dense corridors develop, railroad 
service will potentially play a key transportation 
role in the orderly growth of these developing 
areas. It is essential that rail investments be 
considered as an integral part of the planning for 
these new growth areas. In already developed 
areas where traffic congestion has grown and 
travel times have deteriorated, travel patterns 
may warrant new rail service. The Department 
will study areas exhibiting the foregoing charac- 
teristics on a case-by-case basis, and identify the 
most cost-effective transit improvement options. 


¢ Retain and acquire discontinued rail 

service rights of way for future use 

There are numerous commuter and 
freight rail lines that have been discontinued and 
abandoned over the years. These rights of way 
are a valuable asset to future transportation 
growth and development and will be retained or 
acquired where feasible. 


¢ Encourage priority allocation of 

energy supplies to rail and bus systems 

As discussed in Chapter V, rail and bus 
service is highly efficient in terms of energy 
used per passenger mile. During emergency 
energy situations, the Department will encourage 
a priority allocation of fuel to rail and bus 
systems. 


¢ Promote local pride in railroad sta- 
tions by encouraging community in- 
volvement in the maintenance and 
security of railroad stations 
Historically, railroad station facilities 
have been located in or adjacent to central 
business districts of municipalities along the rail 
lines. In the past, the railroad stations have 
served as a spur to development of town centers, 
as well as residential communities. Because of 
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the prominent position a railroad station usually _ 
occupies in a community, serving as the hub of a | 
town’s commercial center, the station should be 
a source of municipal pride as well asasocial _ 
and economic asset. 

A municipality is in the best position to 
notice maintenance problems quickly and attend 
to them to ensure clean and safe station opera- __ 
tion. Similarly, the necessary level of personal 
security can be more adequately provided at a 
local level. Station operation and maintenance 
costs can be incorporated into existing municipal | 
budgets at modest cost. For these reasons, the 
NJDOT will encourage local community in- 
volvement in the upkeep and improvement of 
station facilities. 
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¢ Retain limited control of rail stations to | 

insure full access to the state-owned | 

and subsidized commuter rail system | 

The state’s involvement in station opera- | 
tions is required in a limited manner. Responsi- 
bilities include standards for maintenance, | 
parking fees, surveillance, signs and information, 
supervision of ticketing and commuter fares, and _ 
control over station uses which might unduly 
limit or interfere with commuter operations. 


¢ Restore and improve rail 

station facilities 

Some station facilities have been ne- | 
glected and have deteriorated to an unacceptable . 
condition. Other station facilities are no longer | 
appropriately sized for existing demand and op- | 
erations. In addition, although station facilities 
are a prominent feature of most communities, 
many have not been improved and developed to 
complement, reinforce and function as a vital ) 
part of the surrounding areas. 

To address these problems, station 
facilities shall be restored and improved by the 
State to achieve the following objectives: 


-Facilities should be sized for current 
levels of usage and be operationally efficient. 

-Facilities should be permanent, durable, 
resistant to abuse and easy to maintain at | 


- minimal cost. 


-Stations should provide an attractive, 
bright, highly visible, and high quality environ- 


_ ment, meeting modern standards of comfort and 


safety. 
-Facilities should be energy efficient. 
-Stations should be designed for easy 


_ movement to and from the various modes of 
_ transportation used to arrive at and depart from 


the station. 
-Joint use and multi-purpose develop- 


_ ment in and around public transit facilities will 


be encouraged. 
-Stations should be developed so that 


| they are compatible with community needs and 


activities. 
-Park-and-ride accommodations for rail 


commuters will be promoted at stations. 


-Parking facilities for bicycles, where 


feasible, will be provided and located as close to 
_ the station as possible. 


_ Bus facilities and services 


¢ Preserve essential bus service and 

promote sustained and increased 

ridership 

Because public bus transit provides an 
important component of the state’s transportation 
system and provides an alternative to automobile 
use, the state will strive to provide levels of bus 
service commensurate with need, accounting for 
prevailing travel patterns, trip densities, and the 
presence of transportation disadvantaged. Route 


Modifications, additional service for heavily 
traveled lines, special provisions for the handi- 


capped, and an aggressive marketing program 


will be continued. Continued operation of non- 
Subsidized private bus operators will be encour- 


aged. 


* Modernize and maintain equipment 
and facilities 
Continued modernization of bus facilities 


and rolling stock will occur so that operating 


€conomies can be realized and no publicly 
Owned buses are older than their useful eco- 


nomic life. The proper maintenance of all 
publicly-owned buses will be a paramount aim 
of the state. 


¢ Foster coordination between public 

and private transportation service 

There is a clear mandate in NJ TRAN- 
SIT’s enabling legislation to encourage to the 
maximum extent feasible the participation of 
private enterprise and to avoid destructive 
competition. To this end, NJ TRANSIT shall 
coordinate existing bus schedules and routes 
between public and private services in the state 
and continue its efforts to avoid destructive 
competition. NJ TRANSIT shall also continue 
to offer support to private carriers, including 
publicly funded buses and auxiliary equipment 
presently available under lease arrangement. 


¢ Establish and improve urban-suburban 

bus service 

With New Jersey’s suburban communi- 
ties continuing to attract many corporate centers 
and office complexes, NJ TRANSIT will need to 
develop service opportunities that connect these 
suburban work locations with the urban centers 
of the state. Industrial and office growth in the 
suburbs creates a need for low-income service 
workers who tend to live in cities and have no 
alternative to public transit. Transit service can 
provide an essential link between this urban- 
dwelling work force and New Jersey’s suburban 
employment opportunities. Yet, at this writing, 
transit service in several suburban corridors of 
the state is being considered for cutbacks be- 
cause of low ridership. 

Increased route coverage, additional 
routes, and more frequent service would increase 
urban-suburban corridor daily ridership by 
expanding employment opportunities for the 
transit dependent as well as by attracting non-de- 
pendent ridership. However, except in unique 
cases, this would not be expected to ease the 
underlying problem of high deficits generated by 
low ridership per bus. One option worth consid- 
ering is employer- or office park-sponsored 
shuttle buses. Another is to encourage private 
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sector funding of routes. In any event, private 
sector involvement will be an important part of 
new service alternatives. 
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"The suburban road network is simply 
not equipped to handle the cars...” 
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Without the development of transit and 
ridesharing alternatives, economic growth in the 
suburbs will be inhibited by growing traffic 
congestion. The suburban road network is 
simply not equipped to handle the cars necessary 
if each worker elects to drive alone. The devel- 
opment of urban-to-suburban transit service must 
occur simultaneously with suburban economic 
expansion. 


¢ Promote improved public/private 

coordination 

Where it is determined that improved 
service can be provided to the public through 
better coordination of public and private opera- 
tions, NJ TRANSIT will work directly with the 
private operators. On the other hand, where 
public operation is viewed as the best way to 
improve service, NJ TRANSIT will acquire 
facilities and services outright. 


¢ Promote improved performance 

Service rationalization efforts will con- 
tinue. Service adjustments will be made to 
eliminate service duplication, improve travel 
speeds, and increase ridership. Close supervi- 
sion of buses on the streets, by the utilization of 
modern communications and other monitoring 
techniques, will result in close adherence to 
schedules and the ability to respond quickly to 
service disruptions. 


¢ Marketing 

Transit service must be promoted. The 
public must be encouraged to think of transit as a 
trip-making alternative. Improved marketing of 
transit will be undertaken to promote use by both 
commuters and the transit-dependent. 
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Paratransit 


¢ Encourage local initiative 

Local initiative is this program’s basic 
tenet. The localities should be encouraged to 
take a larger role in solving local transportation 
problems. Generally, the county should be the 
coordinating unit and assist in the identification — 
of local mobility needs and appropriate paratran- | 
sit solutions. A single recipient for each county 
should serve as the broker for all state and 
federal funds flowing into their jurisdictions. 


¢ Promote the use of existing 

transportation resources : 

Meeting local needs through the utiliza- 
tion of existing local transportation resources, 
such as local private operators (taxis) and exist- | 
ing public services, will make this program more | 
economical. 


¢ Foster coordination 

Efforts will continue to achieve greater 
coordination of existing paratransit services. 
This will require greater communication with, 
and the provision of technical assistance to, local 
governing bodies. Maximum participation of 
private operators, i.e., local taxi or limousine 
services, will also be encouraged because of 
their expertise in providing these services. 
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¢ Integrate paratransit with conventional 

services | 

The Department and NJ TRANSIT shall | 
encourage the linking of paratransit services to 
conventional transit wherever feasible. Ideally, 
the local paratransit network should function as a 
collector/distributor service for conventional 
transit in low-density or low-transit demand 
areas. 


Highways and Bridges 


New Jersey’s highway system, already 
the most intensively used in the nation, is show- 
ing steady increases in vehicle miles traveled 
(VMT). These increases are most dramatic on 


primary highways in newly suburbanizing parts 
_ of the state that are encroaching upon prime agri- 


cultural or environmentally sensitive land. 


_ Between 1980 and 1987, VMT on highways 
_ under NJDOT jurisdiction increased by 16.3 
_ percent. 


These increases in usage challenge the 


_ Department to respond with solutions in its 


future transportation programs. It is unlikely 
that federal and state funding for transportation 
will increase accordingly. The Department has 


_ estimated that over the next five years alone, 


NJDOT and NJ TRANSIT needs will exceed 


_ expected funding resources by about $2.4 
_ billion. 


Faced with this conflict between program 


_ needs and available resources, the Department 


_ has chosen a path which will ensure long-term 


_ Cost-effectiveness for the highway program. 

_ Toward this end, the Department will give 

_ higher priority to system preservation than to 

_ System expansion. That is, the Department will 


| focus its efforts on maintaining the existing 
_ highway and bridge network in good condition 
| and improving the efficiency of the network 


_ before adding new links to it. 


This approach allows for new construc- 

tion, but the emphasis will be on improving 

_ existing facilities or on completing missing links 
| "in the existing system rather than building new 
| facilities. Based on the Resource Allocation 
| Strategy outlined in Chapter IV, this position is 
| consistent with the Department’s mission of 
| providing coordinated, balanced, and cost- 

_ effective transportation systems, as well as with 

- the philosophies of the Preliminary State Devel- 

_Opment and Redevelopment Plan (PSDRP). This 
focus on system preservation also underlies the 
following programmatic plans: 
| a. Ensure prudent spending on capacity 
| expansion, operations and maintenance activi- 
‘ties. 

b. Encourage transportation systems 

‘Management solutions to capacity expansion. 
: c. Improve the safety of the highway 
system. 


d. Improve the operating efficiency of 
the state’s total highway system. 

e. Encourage the use of alternative 
modes of transportation. 


Ensure prudent spending on capacity 
expansion, operations and maintenance 
activities 


¢ Maintain and improve the existing 

system before expanding the capacity 

of the system 

In the past, when faced with a resource 
allocation decision between expanding a system 
and providing a recommended level of mainte- 
nance, many organizations have chosen to defer 
maintenance and gamble that there would be 
enough revenues in the budget to catch up on 
maintenance later. More often than not, this 
gamble has not paid off, and the organization has 
been left with an overbuilt, deteriorating system 
and chronic budget deficits. 

Wishing to avoid such a situation, the 
Department is committed to maintaining and 
improving the existing system before adding 
capacity to the system. This strategy will ensure 
that the Department’s infrastructure will con- 
tinue to meet or surpass minimum engineering 
and safety standards. It will also ensure that 
decisions to expand capacity will be made when 
necessary. 


¢ Expand capacity of existing facilities 

rather than construct new ones 

There are numerous links in the statewide 
highway system which are currently deficient or 
are expected to be deficient in capacity in the 
future. In addition, there are a number of loca- 
tions in the State Highway System which experi- 
ence severe traffic congestion. Such locations 
include over-capacity intersections, traffic circles 
and inadequate bridges. A list of problem links 
has been generated by identifying all sections of 
state highways which are either approaching or 
are at capacity. A spot congestion list has also 
been generated by drawing from the same 
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criteria, along with several other sources. Stud- 
ies are then undertaken to identify specific 
projects that will meet the identified needs. 

In identifying possible projects, the 
Department will seek to improve the carrying 
capacity of the highway corridor or spot location 
by improving the existing facility. Within these 
lists, projects will be considered for funding on 
the merits of cost-effectiveness, minimum 
environmental impact, contribution to system 
efficiency and consistency with the SDRP. 


* Construct essential missing links 

There are several segments of the state’s 
freeway system (both Interstate and non-inter- 
state) which are still incomplete. The existence 
of these missing links severely curtails the full 
‘measure of service that could be provided by the 
freeway system and places an undue burden on 
county and local roads which must bridge the 
gap in the interim. This has led to many in- 
stances of severe localized congestion. Comple- 
tion of these missing links is essential to the 
circulation and proper functioning of the freeway 
system. It is in the state’s interest to construct 
these essential missing links. Specifically, the 
Department intends to complete missing sections 
of the Interstate system (i.e., I-287 and I-295) 
and other essential missing links of the state’s 
limited access highways. 


¢ Explore the state’ s ability to build toll 

roads and bridges 

The state will explore the possibility of 
toll financing of new road and bridge facilities 
when such facilities are appropriate and when 
traditional funding sources are unavailable or in- 
adequate. In particular, the state will explore 
this issue in light of the liberalization of federal 
law allowing for the expenditure of federal funds 
on toll-financed projects. 


¢ Utilize the most efficient technologies 
and methodologies available for 
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operating and maintaining the state 
system 


As technological innovations continue to _ 


be developed for the operation and maintenance 


of highway facilities in such areas as traffic man- 


agement and control, highway lighting and sig- 
nalization, resurfacing and snow removal, the 
Department will pursue, investigate and adopt 
those innovations which are efficient and cost- 
effective. The Department has developed a 
strategic plan for maintenance, which contains 
the specific programs to be pursued. 

The Department will also investigate the 
purchase of new traffic surveillance and opera- 
tions equipment. In heavily congested areas 
where there are multiple route options, this 
technology can be used to divert commuters to 
less congested routes, to pinpoint accident 
locations, and to improve the response time of 
emergency vehicles. 


¢ Develop and implement an expanded 

bridge management system 

Improving the method of planning, 
scoping and prioritizing bridge projects will 
enable the Department to better manage avail- 
able resources and to more effectively maintain 
bridges and structures on the state highway 
system. The intent of the Department is to 
expand the bridge management system during 
the period of the short range plan. 


¢ Update and improve design and 
drafting technology 


| 


Modern computer technology has created 


substantial time and money savings in the pro- 
duction of engineering designs and contract 
documents. The Department will utilize com- 
puter-aided drafting and design (CADD) and 
other computer applications to produce efficient 
designs for the construction of new bridges and 
structures and for the rehabilitation, repair and 
replacement of existing bridges and structures on 
its highway system. 
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e Ensure that appropriate traffic mitiga- 

tion plans are prepared when roadway 

construction projects are expected to 

cause significant reductions in highway 

capacity 

Roadway construction projects can cause 
traffic delays when alternate routes are not 
available. In addition, simultaneous construction 


_ projects by different transportation providers in 


the same general area can cause similar problems 
if projects are not coordinated properly. In 
preparing a traffic mitigation plan, the Depart- 


_ ment will coordinate with the appropriate agen- 
_ cies to minimize the resulting traffic delays. 


¢ Effectively manage the trash problem 
Public awareness of the amount of trash 
that is deposited along the state’s highways has 
significantly increased. As a result, the Depart- 
ment will continue to implement already devel- 


_ oped programs and investigate new approaches 

_ to discourage the deposit of garbage along high- 
| ways and to clean up garbage that does accumu- 
| late. 


_ Encourage TSM solutions to capacity 
| expansion 


| 


Previous NJDOT programs have con- 
spicuously underfunded TSM efforts. The 


| current plan will reverse this trend. TSM proj- 


ects, programs and services will be placed under 


| the System Management Program, which will 


_ have measurable goals and earmarked funding. 


¢ Provide for high-occupancy vehicles 
High occupancy vehicles (HOVs), such 


_ascar pools, van pools and buses, hold much 


promise for congestion relief, energy conserva- 
tion, real cost savings to the commuting public, 
and reduction of air pollution resulting from 
Teliance on single occupancy vehicles. The 
Department will identify opportunities to encour- 
age the use of HOVs, provide facilities for their 
Operation and encourage other agencies and 
organizations involved in transportation to do the 


same. More specific policies regarding car 
pooling and van pooling programs can be found 
later in this chapter. 


¢ Promote the formation of transporta- 

tion management associations (TMAs) 

in high-growth corridors 

TMAs have been instrumental in imple- 
menting van pool and car pool programs, flex- 
ible work schedules, employer sales of transit 
passes, employer shuttles to transit stations and 
park-and-ride lots, bicycle commuting facilities, 
and other programs. They are also logical bases 
for experimental programs such as telecom- 
muting — having employees work at home and 
communicate with the office via computer. Re- 
gardless of the scope of their effort, NJDOT 
recognizes TMAs as valuable allies in the fight 
against congestion and will encourage their 
formation wherever it is feasible. A more 
specific discussion of the TMA program can be 
found later in this chapter. 


¢ Encourage measures which will spread 

the peak period 

The majority of traffic problems occur 
during the morning and evening journey-to-work 
and return trip. During each of these periods, as 
much as 8 percent to 10 percent of the total 
daily traffic carried by a highway can occur. By 
spreading out the peak period, significant reduc- 
tions in traffic congestion and capacity needs can 
take place. The Department will encourage 
public and private agencies, business and indus- 
try to enter into coordinated programs to vary 
working hours to reduce traffic peaking charac- 
teristics. Possible measures include the stagger- 
ing of work hours, flex-time and the 4-day work 
week. Measures can be adopted by individual 
organizations, TMAs or local governments. 

The Department plans to establish a pilot 
flex-time program for its own employees. If 
proven successful, the program will be promoted 
statewide in order to substantially increase the 
number of organizations using flex-time or 
staggered work hours. 
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Improve the safety of the highway system 


Between 1980 and 1986, New Jersey’s 
non-fatal injury accident rate rose 3.7 percent. 
While this does not sound like an alarming 
increase, it gave New Jersey the second-highest 
rate in the US in 1986. This is a trend that the 
Department intends to reverse. Toward this end, 
the following policies are proposed. 


¢ Improve safety at hazardous links and 

spot locations on the state highway 

network 

The state highway network has a number 
of links and spot locations which are deficient by 
accepted Department standards, and which con- 
tribute to hazardous and uncomfortable driving 
conditions. Such deficiencies include, but are 
not limited to, traffic circles, extreme horizontal 
and vertical curves, 3-lane highways, undivided 
4-lane sections of highways, deficient bridges, 
hazardous rail/highway crossings, deficient lane 
or shoulder widths, and uneven or poor quality 
pavement surfaces. These problems are found at 
locations of demonstrated high frequencies of 
accidents and at locations that have characteris- 
tics conducive to high accident potential. The 
former are compiled from police accident re- 
ports, while the latter are comprised of locations 
which fail to meet current design standards for 
safety. 

Although problem locations that are 
deficient according to design standards are often 
remedied as part of overall reconstruction proj- 
ects, most safety problems are addressed indi- 
vidually and are prioritized according to the 
degree of hazard involved and implemented as 
quickly as resources permit. In the interest of 
safety, the Department will maintain an on-going 
program to improve conditions at such locations, 
and will fund projects according to the severity 
of the safety problem and project cost-effective- 
ness. 


¢ Support efforts to create a partnership 
between local authorities, railroads, 
the Department, and any other 
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appropriate parties to solve the orphan 
bridge problem. 
Of the 6,000 bridges in New Jersey 


which carry public roads, there are 147 for which 


the ownership or principal jurisdiction is unclear 
or disputed. These bridges have been labeled 
orphan bridges, and almost all of them carry 


county or municipal roads over railroad lines. In — 


the absence of responsibility for maintenance 
and repair, the condition of these bridges has 

worsened. To address this potentially serious 
safety problem, the Department formed an 


— 
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Orphan Bridge Task Force. Determining that the | 


solution to the problem lay in a partnership 
between local governments, railroads, and the 
Department, the task force drafted legislation to 


create such a partnership, to outline jurisdictional 


determination and responsibilities in detail. In 


December 1988, Governor Kean signed into law — 


a bill which would enact portions of the task 
force’s plan. 

Under this act, NJDOT is authorized to 
adopt procedures for assigning ownership of 
orphan bridges to the appropriate jurisdiction. 
This approach relieves individual agencies of 
bearing the brunt of this problem and allocates 
responsibilities in accordance with the greatest 
strengths of the individual agencies involved. 
Full implementation requires funding. Owner- 
ship can be assigned only when the bridge is in 


good condition. Funding for this program is not 


available today. Once funding levels are set, 


orphan bridge projects will be prioritized accord- 


ing to the severity of the safety problem. 


¢ Maintain compliance with Federal 

Highway Administration bridge and 

structure regulations 

The Department will maintain compli- 
ance by inspecting, evaluating, monitoring, and 
making recommendations for repair of state- 
owned bridges and structures 20 feet and over 
in length, and by overseeing and monitoring 
regular inspection programs for county, agency 
and other bridges that have public accessibility. 
Any bridge found to be deficient based on 
structural and functional criteria will have 


highest priority for repair. 


¢ Improve inspection and repair of 
State-owned culverts and structures 
During the period of the Short Range 


_ Plan, the Department will develop and imple- 


ment a program to inspect, inventory, evaluate 


_ and make recommendations for the repair of 
_ state-owned culverts and structures under 20 feet 


in length. The program will be developed within 


_ guidelines similar to the present National Bridge 
Inspection Standards. 


¢ Update, enhance, coordinate and 
maintain emergency preparedness 
plans to improve the efficiency of 
transportation responses to natural or 
man-made disasters 

The state currently maintains a set of 


_ plans designed to respond to emergency trans- 


portation requests in case of a natural or man- 


_ made emergency. Some of these plans, how- 


ever, lack specific recommendations for action, 
and the responsibilities of transportation-related 


__ agencies such as the Department, the State 


Police, NJ TRANSIT, independent authorities 


| and others need to be better clarified and coordi- 
_ nated. The desired result of improving these 


_ plans is a prompt and efficient response capabil- 


ity in times of emergency for activities such as 
traffic diversion, traffic management, evacu- 
ation, public information and highway mainte- 
nance. 


¢ Encourage enforcement of the 55 mph 
speed limit 
Enforcement of the 55 mph speed limit 


has yielded many public benefits. It has reduced 


the number of fatalities, reduced property dam- 
age and injuries, and provided significant sav- 
ings in energy. The Department of Transporta- 


| tion assists the Division of State Police in the 


Department of Law and Public Safety in main- 
taining the speed limit. This cooperative effort 


_ and support will be maintained. 


Improve the operating efficiency of the state’s 
total highway system 


¢ Negotiate jurisdictional responsibilities 

with counties and municipalities so that 

they are consistent with functional 

classification concepts where feasible 

Changes in land use, population density, 
and highway travel patterns have caused the 
functional usage of a significant number of 
highways and streets in the state to change over 
the years. 

Consequently, there are instances where 
NJDOT highways are serving local travel, and 
local roads are carrying travel of regional signifi- 
cance. To rectify this, the State Highway Sys- 
tem will be investigated for possible jurisdic- 
tional realignment, so that facilities will be 
administered by the level of government which 
best represents the function of the facility. 


¢ Control access to the State Highway 

System 

Access to the State Highway System is 
provided by the Department through a driveway 
permit procedure. 

State law permits denial of access should 
studies indicate that the transportation system is 
incapable of handling the additional traffic 
burden generated by the new development or 
that safety hazards would result. The Depart- 
ment is empowered under the State Highway 
Access Management Act to use control of access 
to preserve the mobility function of the state’s 
arterial highways. 

The Department recognizes its responsi- 
bility to provide access when such access does 
not compromise the safety and efficiency of the 
highway system. All requests must conform to 
the state highway access permit guide. 

Where necessary, the Department may 
modify the means of access and ask the devel- 
oper to share the cost of necessary improvements 
to the adjacent highway in order to conform to 
the access guidelines. 
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¢ Locate interchanges on freeways and 

expressways consistent with the state’s 

redevelopment objectives 

New interchange locations in environ- 
mentally sensitive areas will be minimized 
except in those areas where such access is vital 
to desired development. This policy will ensure 
that the State Highway System provides state- 
wide access while serving the transportation, 
growth and development goals of individual 
regions. This objective will be achieved by 
reviewing plans for interchanges in environmen- 
tally sensitive areas on a case-by-case basis, 
based on federal and state criteria for interchange 
spacing and the objectives of the State Develop- 
ment and Redevelopment Plan. 


¢ Encourage the elimination of on-street 

parking on major arterials in congested 

areas 

On-street parking, especially during peak 
periods, deprives moving vehicular traffic of 
essential highway capacity. The elimination of 
on-street parking from major arterials during 
peak periods in congested areas can do much to 
improve traffic flow, reduce congestion and in 
many cases can negate the need for additional 
Capacity improvements. The Department will 
negotiate with local governments for the removal 
of on-street parking on NJDOT highways in 
congested locations. 


Encourage the use of alternative modes of 
transportation 


° Integrate the highway system with 

existing and proposed public transit 

systems 

To promote more extensive use of the 
State’s public transit system, the Department will 
seek to integrate the highway system with the 
existing and proposed public transit system. To 
facilitate modal shifts and increase public transit 
patronage, the highway program will strive to 
maximize highway access to public transit 
terminals, stations and park-and-ride lots. 

Data from NJ TRANSIT indicate that a 
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park-and-ride program is perhaps the most 
effective way to increase transit ridership. 
Despite the fact that NJ TRANSIT has aggres- 
sively pursued development of park-and-ride lots 
by adding over 8,000 spaces since 1984, supply 
has not kept up with demand. Since this capac- 
ity limitation constrains NJ TRANSIT from 
expanding transit service, NJ TRANSIT is in the 
process of building an additional 3,850 spaces. 
The Department will work with NJ TRANSIT to 
provide the best possible highway connections to 
these new park-and-ride lots. 

The Department will also coordinate with 
NJ TRANSIT and other transit providers to 
identify other locations where highway access to 
transit could be improved, and will prioritize 
these locations for inclusion in future capital pro- 
grams. Moreover, the Department will try to 
avoid making highway improvements which 
appear likely to result in significant adverse 
effects on public transit ridership. 


¢ Consider bicycle traffic in facilities 

design and construction 

The bicycle is a legitimate and viable 
transportation mode and has essentially the same 
rights to the road as motor vehicles. Where 
possible, the transportation infrastructure will be 
constructed to accommodate shared use by both 
motor vehicles and bicycles by providing suffi- 
cient pavement width in the form of wide outside 
lanes or substantial shoulders. Separate bicycle 
lanes and paths will be considered where bicycle 
traffic and roadway conditions warrant their 
construction. 

In addition, the Department will coordi- 
nate with bicycle groups throughout the state to 
identify bicycling needs in particular areas. 
Finally, the Department will encourage TMAs to 
consider bicycle commuting facilities (bike 
paths, lockers, showers) as part of their TSM 
package of alternatives to single occupant auto 
commuting. 


¢ Consider pedestrian traffic in highway 
facility design and construction 
Walking is a viable alternative for fair 


weather short trips. Walking should be encour- 
aged by separating pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic. Such separation will facilitate pedestrian 


_ movement by removing real or perceived safety 


hazards and by allowing vehicular traffic to flow 
with minimum interference from pedestrians. To 
this end, the Department will encourage trans- 


_ portation and other development projects to 

_ include sidewalks and other separate pedestrian 
_ facilities wherever pedestrian demand is 

_ expected to be significant. 


¢ Develop and support parking strategies 

to encourage transit usage, clustering 

of development, and joint development 

at transit Stations 

Employer provision of unlimited free 
parking is one of the most powerful incentives to 


_ drive alone to work. The provision of such 


parking in large surface lots consumes open 


_ space, prevents clustering of economic activity, 


and creates a sprawling, low density environ- 


| ment that is not supportive of transit. In particu- 
__ lar, through their consumption of valuable, easily 


accessible, developable land within walking 


_ distance of transit stations, surface lots at sta- 


tions preclude possible joint development oppor- 
tunities that could create the critical mass needed 
for cost-effective transit service. 

To reduce land requirements, help create 
a Suitable environment for transit, and reduce the 
demand on the highway system, the Department 
will encourage the construction of decked park- 
ing structures instead of surface lots. Possible 
Strategies include state grants for decked parking 
structures in urban centers and corridor centers, 
as well as a tax on surface parking lots. 

The Department will also support strate- 
gies to reduce the overall amount of parking 
required at employment centers. These include 
reductions in code parking requirements, promo- 
tion of shared parking and promotion of em- 
ployer cash subsidies to employees in exchange 


for charging for parking. 


* Advocate the use of energy -efficient 

motor vehicles 

The Department will promote the use of 
more energy-efficient means of travel on the 
State’s highways, including car and van pooling, 
public transit and bicycling. Moreover, the 
Department will advocate strategies which 
encourage the use of smaller, light-weight, safe, 
more energy-efficient motor vehicles. 


Goods Movement 


While the importance of freight transpor- 
tation to the state’s economic health has always 
been recognized, it was only during the past 
decade that the state has taken an active role in 
planning for goods movement. The Department 
is currently encouraging development of the 
freight transport infrastructure to accommodate 
new developments in goods movement, such as 
bulk transfer facilities. The Department is 
placing special emphasis on the removal of 
clearance constraints to the transport of double 
stack containers. This is a key part of an effort 
to improve the competitiveness of the state’s 
ports. Although improved freight transportation 
services can help strengthen the state’s economic 
base, the increased number of vehicles on the 
system can also hasten the decay of freight 
infrastructure. Therefore, it is also a priority for 
the Department that freight vehicles impacting 
the state transportation system pay their fair 
share of the costs they create. 

In addition, the Department intends to 
improve the safety of the freight and passenger 
transportation networks by minimizing conflicts 
between passenger and freight vehicles and 
improving inspections of hazardous materials. 
Specific programs addressing these issues are 
found in the following statements. 


Rail freight program 


¢ Continue funding for the Rail Freight 
Assistance Program 
The Department’s Rail Freight Assis- 
tance Program has provided funding to assure 
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the safety and operational efficiency of the 
state’s railroads. This effort will continue as 
recently established shortline railroads work to 
bring deteriorated track up to desirable operating 
standards. The state program has rehabilitated 
an average of 30 miles of railroad per year since 
its inception in 1978. The program will continue 
to support changes in the state’s economy, such 
as recent involvement in bus transfer facilities, 
supporting the glass industry and the rapidly 
growing plastics industry. 


¢ Plan the future direction of the rail 

freight assistance program 

The Department has engaged the Public 
Policy Forum of Rutgers University to conduct 
an evaluation of the state rail freight assistance 
program. The intent of this study is to analyze 
the program, past and present, from a public 
policy perspective and in the context of rapid 
changes taking place in the railroad and transpor- 
tation industries. It is anticipated that the recom- 
mendations of this study will serve as the basis 
for determining future directions for the program 
and Departmental involvement in the areas of 
freight transportation and economic 
development. 


Motor carrier program 


¢ Pursue motor carrier initiatives of the 

National Governor’ s Association 

The Department will continue to pursue 
the initiatives of the National Governor’s Asso- 
ciation regarding motor carriers. Specifically, 
the long-term effects of membership in the Inter- 
national Registration Plan (IRP) will be deter- 
mined so that the potential effects on motor 
carrier revenues can be evaluated. Under the 
IRP, motor carriers can register their trucks in 
their base state only, with registration fees 
divided among all states along the route accord- 
ing to mileage. This plan is said to reduce 
paperwork and costs for both state governments 
and motor carriers, while retaining the same 
amount of registration revenue. 

Possible impacts on the state resulting 
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from participation in a base state fuel tax agree- 
ment must also be analyzed. This agreement 
requires motor carriers to file a fuel tax return in 
their base state, thereby allowing the state to 
recoup infrastructure costs incurred by motor 
carriers who pass through the state without 
buying gasoline. While these two programs 
offer potential savings to the motor carrier 
industry through simplified procedures and 
administrative requirements, there are negative 
impacts which must also be weighed in terms of 


their effects on state and carrier revenues and the — 


competitive standing of New Jersey carriers vis- 
a-vis their counterparts in other states. 


¢ Pursue adoption of federal motor 

carrier safety regulations 

The Department is continuing to pursue 
adoption of the federal motor carrier safety 
regulations for intrastate movements. Under the 
terms of the motor carrier safety assistance 
program, the Department must have substantially 


similar regulations by 1989 or risk loss of federal — 


funding for enforcement efforts. 
Hazardous materials program 
¢ Continue and expand roadside vehicle 


inspection efforts 
Through the Department’s efforts, New 


Jersey adopted its first comprehensive hazardous — 


materials regulations in 1984. Since that time, 
industry awareness and state enforcement efforts 
have increased dramatically. 

The State Police conducted an estimated 
26,500 roadside inspections of vehicles under 
authority granted by these regulations. It is 
anticipated that this volume will continue to 
increase as officers assigned to the New Jersey 
Turnpike and Garden State Parkway are trained 
and begin their own inspection activities. 


¢ Improve and increase inspections of 

hazardous materials movements by rail 

The Department currently employs full- 
time inspectors who are responsible for monitor- 
ing hazardous material activities at major rail 


yards and industries in the state, and is currently 
seeking deputization of these inspectors by the 
Superintendent of the State Police. Deputization 
would grant the inspectors certain rights of entry 
and authority to break seals to inspect cargoes. 
Given the large volumes of these materials 
which move by rail, the preventive nature of the 
NJDOT regulations can help ensure the safe 
handling of these shipments. 


Growth Corridors 


The advent of the private automobile 
created an extraordinary degree of personal 
mobility. This newly found mobility has pro- 
foundly affected patterns of development and 
economic growth across New Jersey. People 
have become independent of the highly devel- 
oped public transportation infrastructure found in 
urban centers. A pervasive pattern of suburban 
sprawl development has subsequently occurred 
over the past decades. 

Suburban and sprawl development, 
because of its dependency upon the automobile, 
occurs most heavily along the state’s major 
highway corridors. Because of the dynamic 
economic vitality of the state, growth and new 
development has occurred at an extraordinary 
and frequently unanticipated pace. This se- 
quence of events has created the phenomenon of 
the growth corridor. 

These corridors are areas of extended 
continuous linear development centered around 
major arterial highways. They are experiencing 


_ unprecedented booms in new residential and 
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commercial construction. This phenomenon is 
placing extraordinary burdens upon the surface 
transportation infrastructure which made it 
possible in the first place. Demand upon the 
transportation network is rapidly exceeding its 
Capacity. 

The challenge created by growth corri- 
dors is to control traffic congestion created by 
high volumes of traffic. This requires public 
Strategies which will no longer permit private 
development to outpace the ability of govern- 
ment to provide supporting transportation infra- 


structure. Rational management of the impacts 
of private development within growth corridors 
is essential. One important management method 
is the State Development and Redevelopment 
Plan Corridor Centers strategy. 

This strategy would encourage concen- 
tration of employment and residential activity 
around specific centers within existing growth 
corridors in order to increase the viability of 
transit, reduce average trip lengths, decrease 
development pressure on neighboring undevel- 
oped land, and reduce infrastructure and public 
service costs. In addition, the collective re- 
sources of the various governmental entities 
crossed by growth corridors would be harnessed 
to achieve workable solutions to the problems 
growth corridors create. Managing growth and 
providing new transportation resources within 
the state’s growth corridors are major challenges 
before the Department and affected counties and 
municipalities across the state. 


Promote new planning mechanisms 


Organized primarily at the municipal 
level of government, existing planning mecha- 
nisms do not readily respond to the challenges 
created by the multi-jurisdictional character of 
growth corridors. Additionally, planning objec- 
tives of individual jurisdictions within these 
corridors are often in conflict. Significant 
improvements in the regional coordination of 
planning efforts and the establishment of im- 
proved corridor planning mechanisms are essen- 
tial for achieving consistency between state, 
county and municipal corridor planning efforts. 


Control access to highways in accordance 
with their function 


To preserve or restore roadway capacity 
and enhance traffic safety, closer control of the 
access allowed to highways by adjoining land 
developers is necessary. The traffic-carrying 
capacity of any roadway is reduced by accelerat- 
ing and decelerating vehicles which enter and 
exit the traffic flow. The level of direct access 
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permitted to roads needs to be in better accord 
with their function. Local service roads should 
permit ready access to adjoining development. 
Through routes should not permit the same level 
of access in order to preserve their primary role 
of serving through vehicle movements. 

Every effort will be made to preserve the 
capacity of arterial routes. Actions which erode 
the capacity of arterials should be stringently 
controlled. Examples of such controls include 
the limiting of new signalized intersections, con- 
solidation of redundant existing at-grade inter- 
sections, replacement of selected at-grade inter- 
sections with overpasses, and limiting or consolli- 
dating the number of new highway access 
permits granted by the Department. 


Encourage developer contributions for 
growth corridor improvements 


Traditional funding resources for transpor- 
tation are insufficient to meet needs in a timely 
manner for growth corridor improvements. It is 
the policy of the Department to advocate that, 
where a significant development places new 
burdens upon a highway, the developer should 
pay 2 fair share of the improvements needed to 
accommodate that burden. Especially in con- 
gested growth corridors, developer-created 
demand for public infrastructure and services 
should be supported by commensurate contribu- 
tions to offset costs which such demand creates. 


Promote traffic management efforts 


Because of high traffic volumes and lim- 
ited roadway capacity, ongoing traffic manage- 
ment efforts are necessary in congested travel 
corridors. Traffic management strategies include 
van pooling, car pooling, flex hours and mass 
transit in lieu of private automobile use. The 
objective of these efforts is to reduce the number 
of vehicles on the road, especially during peak 
demand periods. Because peak demand periods 
are most often generated as a result of travel to 
and from the workplace, successful traffic 
management efforts are highly dependent upon 
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the support of employers and acceptance by 
employees. Given the voluntary nature of . 
participation in traffic mitigation strategies, the 
role of government must largely focus on promo- — 
tion, education, coordination and in some cases, 
assistance in the financing of capital resources 
such as the purchase of vehicles for van pooling. — 


Promote public transportation 


Creation of attractive, reliable, and cost 
efficient public transportation alternatives is 
essential. Mass transit, however, must be cost- 
effective and offer sufficient service quality to 
be a successful alternative. Densities of employ- 
ment and residential population must be suffi- 
cient to economically support service, and users 
must be provided with timely service that 
achieves the best possible door- to- door conven- — 
ience. While many growth corridors will | 
support public transportation alternatives to the 
private automobile, others may not. The policy 
of the Department is to promote the widest 
possible use of public transportation. 


Independent Authorities 
General policies toward all authorities 


The paramount issue to be addressed by the 
Department with respect to the independent 
transportation authorities is the role the authori- 
ties should play in providing mobility to our 
citizens. Historically, the Department’s ap- | 
proach to the authorities has been one of support — 
and coordination. However, as the ability to 
expand the transportation infrastructure de- 
creases, the role of the independent authorities in 
meeting the transportation system demands 
becomes increasingly more important. A policy — 
of cooperation, coordination and compatibility 
on the part of the Department and of each au- 
thority is vital to achieving and maintaining a 
viable, comprehensive and efficient transporta- 
tion system. 


Recently enacted legislation places the 
Commissioner of Transportation, ex officio, on 
the Boards of the New Jersey Highway Author- 


_ ity, the New Jersey Turnpike Authority and the 


New Jersey Expressway Authority. 
The Department intends to pursue several 
general policies with respect to all indepent 


- transportation authorities. 


¢ Pursue better dialogue and co- 

ordination with state and bi-state 

ransportation authorities to develop 

innovative solutions to key 

transportation problems 

Coordination and cooperation between 
transportation authorities is essential because an 
independent decision by an authority can have a 
profound effect on the entire transportation 
network. There will be many opportunities in 
the future for joint planning, funding and im- 
plementation of projects by the Department and 
independent authorities. The Department will 
work to develop essential partnerships, espe- 
cially where decisions will significantly affect 
the state transportation system. 


¢ Encourage establishment of policies in 
each authority to promote full use of toll 
roads and bridges for alternatives to the 


single occupant vehicle 
The Department realizes that the state’s 


burgeoning population has led to a steady in- 
crease in traffic throughout the state which has 
adversely impacted roadways, bridges, safety 
and air quality. Toll road and bridge authorities 
can help to reduce traffic around the state by 
supporting programs to increase the people- 
Catrying capacity of vehicles via public transit, 
ridesharing, high-occupancy vehicle incentives 
and park-and-ride facilities. The Department 
Strongly supports such programs in its mission as 
a “people-mover” and will work to see that the 
authorities remove any and all impediments in 
law, regulation and bond covenants to the fulfill- 
ment of this mission. 


* Work to achieve standardization of 

data received by the Department from 

the state and bi-state transportation 

authorities 

In the interests of efficiency, the NIDOT 
recommends standardization of the traffic, 
revenue, financial, and capital program data 
received by the Department from the authorities. 


¢ Encourage each state and bi-state 

transportation authority to develop an 

annual capital program that is coordi- 

nated and compatible with the capital 

program of the Department 

Coordination of authorities’ capital 
programs with those of the Department will 
prevent any project overlaps between the Depart- 
ment and the authorities, as well as the concur- 
rent scheduling of projects within the same 
corridor. Because only a limited amount of 
funding is available to meet severe capacity 
constraints in the statewide transportation sys- 
tem, it is essential that all public agencies work 
together to target improvements for maximum 
effectiveness. 


Policies directed toward specific authorities 


The Department has developed several 
specific policies relative to the independent 
transportation authorities. The more substantive 
policies follow. 


«New Jersey Turnpike Authority 

The Department supports the Authority’s 
turnpike widening project. The Department is 
also prepared to assist in the formulation of any 
plans to modify that program. 

By mutual agreement of the Department, 
the Turnpike Authority and the Governor’s Of- 
fice, two new park-and-ride facilities and the 
expansion of an existing facility were included 
as part of the widening project to address transit 
concerns in the Turnpike corridor. 
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¢ New Jersey Highway Authority 

The Department will assist in updating 
and implementing the New Jersey Highway Au- 
thority’s long-term capital plan and will work 
with the Highway Authority to implement the 
recommendations advanced in the 1989 New 
Jersey Highway Authority Revised Capital 
Program: Review and Comments by the 
NJDOT. 


«New Jersey Expressway Authority 

The Department will work with the New 
Jersey Expressway Authority toward finding 
regional solutions to South Jersey transportation 
problems. The Expressway Authority will play a 
major role in South Jersey’s transportation 
future. 

Improved access to the airport at Pomona 
from the Atlantic City Expressway, a clarifica- 
tion of the Expressway Authority’s relationship 
with the Atlantic County Transportation Author- 
ity, a possible connection with Route 30, and co- 
ordination with any people-mover studies are 
specific goals of the Department. 

Improved cooperation between the 
agencies is evident in that the New Jersey Ex- 
pressway Authority has provided funding in their 
1989 budget for an Atlantic City Expressway 
Corridor Study to be performed by the Depart- 
ment. 


¢ Port Authority of New York and New 

Jersey 

The Department will continue to work 
with the Port Authority to develop and imple- 
ment innovative transportation solutions to 
relieve traffic congestion on trans-Hudson 
crossings. 

NJDOT will also continue to work with 
the Port Authority to solve air capacity and 
ground access problems at Newark Airport and 
throughout the port area. A fixed-guideway 
transit connection to Newark Airport will be 
pursued by the Department. 


¢ Delaware River Port Authority 
The Department will cooperate with the 
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Delaware River Port Authority regarding its 
proposed port unification plan. The plan could 
greatly benefit the economic development of 
South Jersey and the entire Delaware Valley 
region. 

The Department will also support efforts | 
by the Port Authority Transit Corporation and NJ | 
TRANSIT to improve passenger rail transporta- _ 
tion in southern New Jersey. 


¢ Delaware River and Bay Authority | 

The Department supports the Delaware 
River and Bay Authority’s efforts to improve | 
and expand transportation services between the 
Cape May peninsula in New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. 


¢ Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge 

Commission 

The Department will continue to support 
the Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge Commis- 
sion in its efforts to manage the bridges under its 
jurisdiction. 


¢ Cape May County Bridge Commission 

The Department supports the Commis- 
sion’s efforts to meet its infrastructure needs 
including replacement of the Ocean City- 
Longport Bridge. 


¢ Burlington County Bridge Commission 
~ The Department will continue to support 
the Burlington County Bridge Commission in its 
efforts to manage the bridges under its jurisdic- 
tion. 


¢ Palisades Interstate Park Commission 

The Department supports the Palisades 
Interstate Park Commission in its efforts to 
manage the Palisades Interstate Parkway as part 
of the parklands along the Hudson River. 


Aviation 
Aviation is an important link in New 


Jersey’s transportation system. Long- and 
medium-distance passenger travel, particularly 


business travel, depends on commercial air 
facilities as does the movement of high-value, 


_ time-sensitive cargo. Business is increasing its 
_ use of company-owned or chartered airplanes 


and helicopters where timely movement of 


_ personnel and goods is especially important. 


The existence of a system of general 


_ aviation airports (including heliports) is vital to 
_ the economic health of New Jersey in two 


respects. First, it allows business travelers and 
goods to arrive at, or close to, their ultimate 
destination more quickly, conserving the time of 
highly paid executives and reducing down-time 


_ for companies needing important parts and 


supplies. For many companies, the availability 
of aviation facilities is a prime factor in making 
location decisions. 

Second, and often overlooked, the gen- 


_ eral aviation system relieves the primary com- 
_ mercial airports by diverting general aviation, 


business, personal and training flights from the 


_ major terminals, increasing the Capacity and 
| reducing delays at these overcrowded commer- 


cial fields. As the larger general aviation air- 
ports become, in turn, overcrowded, a second 


_ layer of airports used for training and personal 


_ flights will become even more necessary. 


New Jersey’s aviation plans are designed 


_ to encourage economic development, maintain 


| Capacity and improve safety at major terminals, 

_ integrate aviation into the state’s transportation 

| system and promote safety in the air and on the 

' ground to the extent possible within a context of 
| limited funding. 


_ Preserve and maintain the existing network of 
' airports and heliports 


¢ Develop, recommend and seek the 

enactment of legislation providing 

protection for airports against 

inappropriate conversion to non- 

aviation uses 

Rapid suburban and rural development, 
increasing land values, complaints from neigh- 
bors and high property taxes have combined to 
place tremendous pressures on airport owners to 


sell their land. Continuation of this trend threat- 
ens to significantly reduce the capacity of the 
State’s network of airports, increasing delay and 
reducing safety at major terminals as general 
aviation loses airfields. 


¢ Investigate the potential costs and 

benefits of a property tax relief 

program for privately-owned, public use 

airports 

Because privately-owned airport land is 
taxed at commercial rates, and airports generally 
require large tracts of land, the property tax 
burden on private airport owners has become 
increasingly heavy. At the same time, many 
privately owned airports are publicly used and 
serve an important public function within the 
state aviation system. Therefore, the state will 
explore a property tax relief program as a cost- 
effective alternative to the purchase of such 
airports by state government to preserve their 
existence. 


Improve the comprehensiveness of the state- 
wide airport and heliport networks 


¢ Complete the State Aviation System 

Plan, including the establishment of a 

core system of airports 

One component of the plan is the desig- 
nation of all state airports as Level I (crucial to 
the state aviation network), Level II (intermedi- 
ate) or Level III (less important to the system). 
The core will be designated Level I. Level I 
airports will be targeted for public ownership, 
and will be operated by counties whenever 
possible. While state funds will be used to aid in 
the purchase, conversion to public ownership 
and capital improvement of Level I airports, the 
state will only own or operate these airports 
when necessary as a temporary, transitional 
measure. The designation of an airport as Level 
Ii will indicate that the available funding will 
probably not be sufficient to preserve it if it 
operates at a loss. 


¢ Promote the establishment of regional 
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public use heliports 

The existence of heliports has been 
shown to be an important factor encouraging 
corporate location. Several cities throughout the 
state are considering heliports as part of their 
economic development programs. In support of 
such efforts, and in order to discourage prolif- 
eration of private facilities, the state will encour- 
age the development of regional public use 
heliports. 


¢ Secure the designation of Atlantic City 

International Airport as the fifth major 

airport serving the Philadelphia/lNew 

Jersey/New York metropolitan area 

Because of the growing congestion at 

Newark, J.F. Kennedy, LaGuardia and Philadel- 
phia International Airports, the Federal Aviation 
Administration has charged New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut with the task of provid- 
ing additional capacity. Atlantic City Interna- 
tional, which already has most of the facilities 
needed to accept major air carriers, is planning to 
expand its terminal facilities in order to provide 
this capacity. Designation as the fifth major 
airport will be an important part of the airport’s 
development. ; 


Develop and improve airport planning 
standards and procedures 


¢ Develop and disseminate proper land 
use planning and zoning standards for 
airports, heliports and development 
near such facilities, and promote their 
incorporation into state and local plans 
through appropriate legislative, 
regulatory and educational means 
The absence of these standards has con- 
tributed to the inappropriate location of airports, 
heliports and of nearby development, leading to 
increasing conflicts between residential and 
airport-related uses and a negative perception of 
airports and heliports in many communities. 
Clear standards are needed to reduce such 
conflicts and to encourage the integration of 
airport-related uses into communities that could 
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benefit from them. | 


¢ Establish a small airport master 
planning program and require the 
development of appropriate master 
plans for all Level I public use airports in 
the state | 
The NJDOT will establish an airport | 
planning program to ensure the proper and | 
timely development of airports. This planning 
program will require master plans for all Level I 
facilities and phased improvement programs for 
Level II and III airports. The master plan proc- _ 
ess will help to preserve the Level I airports by 
identifying and anticipating problems that could | 
lead to the closing of airports. 


¢ Encourage municipalities to 
accommodate access to helicopter — | 
services in the development review 
process 
Many municipalities do not include pro- _ 
vision for helicopter access in their development 
review process. As development proceeds and 
companies mature, this can result in the loss of 
business and jobs because of lack of access for 
helicopters or, in some cases, a proliferation of 
poorly planned individual small heliports with a 
consequent increase in noise problems for the 
community and a reduction in safety for both 
flyers and residents. Incorporation of these 
concerns will allow helicopter access to better 
serve its function as an accessory use to Corpo- 
rate headquarters, office parks and similar land _ 
uses. 


¢ Develop, recommend, and seek the 
enactment of legislation defining noise 
as a hazard in the Air Safety and 
Hazardous Zoning Act 
Noise is a constant problem for residents _ 
whose homes lie under the path of aircraft taking - 
off and landing. There are, however, no stan- 
dards for acceptable noise nor is there official _ 
recognition of limits on noise emissions, leaving | 
any solutions to the discretion of the courts ona — 
case-by-case basis. Varying standards can | 


result, at times, in unfairness to residents and 
airport operators as well as jeopardize the safe 


_ operation of aircraft. 


Improve the safety of the state 
aviation system 


¢ Improve the safety of aviation 

operations through the establishment of 

a statewide weather observation and 

data collection system 

The lack of current aviation weather 
information poses a safety problem for flight 
Operations at many of New Jersey’s airports. 


_ The number of manned observation Stations has 


decreased dramatically and planned installations 
of automated weather observation facilities by 
the federal government will be insufficient to fill 
the gap. New Jersey is commited to a series of 
_ automated weather observation stations that will 
improve the decision-making process pilots 
_ must make in flight planning and allow safe use 
| of airports during adverse weather conditions. 


° Achieve full compliance with the 
standards of the Air Safety and 
Hazardous Zoning Act 
The Air Safety and Hazardous Zoning 
Act requires municipalities to accommodate 
_ building and structure elevation controls needed 
| for flying safety within the context of their 
| zoning ordinances and zone the land surrounding 
| the airport for minimum density. Resistance to 
airport and land use planning has resulted in 
non-compliance. A program of enforcement 
combined with public outreach is needed. 


Eliminate transportation access bottlenecks 
and other constraints on the expansion of air 
| Services 


¢ Improve access to Newark Airport 
from the Newark and Elizabeth central 
business districts and the regional 
transit network 

The steady increase in airline passengers 


| 
| 
: 
at Newark Airport over the past decade has 
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Strained highway access to the airport. New 
Jersey’s extensive rail transit network has poten- 
tial to reduce this strain on the highway system 
and this potential needs to be explored. 

Following the recommendations of the 
Newark-Elizabeth-Newark International Airport 
Economic and Transit Study, completed in July 
1988, the Department continues to pursue the 
development of such a transit link. 


* Ensure the placement of Atlantic City 

International Airport under the 

Jurisdiction of a regional authority and 

implement the airport’ s master plan 

Disagreements over control and opera- 
tion of the airport among the municipalities that 
have jurisdiction over the airport’s land have 
hindered efforts to expand the facility. Estab- 
lishing an independent regional authority to 
operate the airport is a necessary prerequisite to 
its future development. 


Local Highways - Role of the State 


Municipal streets and roads and county 
roads and county bridges comprise the most 
visible component of New Jersey’s transporta- 
tion network, constituting approximately 90 
percent of the roadway mileage in the state. 
Because of this visibility, government leaders, 
economists and planners have long been con- 
cerned that continued neglect of the state’s local 
road and bridge systems will ultimately result in 
overall infrastructure decay and deterioration. 
Within the current context of insufficient fund- 
ing to meet identified local needs, the Depart- 
ment provides funding to counties and munici- 
palities in a fair and effective manner. 

The Department administers three pro- 
grams that provide aid for local roads. The state 
funds the Municipal Aid Program and the State 
Aid Program, also known as the Federal Aid 
Urban System (FAUS) Substitution Program, 
through the Transportation Trust Fund. The De- 
partment also administers the federal aid high- 
way program for eligible local system projects. 

The Municipal Aid Program addresses 
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improvements on roads under the jurisdiction of 
municipalities and is funded entirely by state 
money. Annual funding is distributed to each 
county by a formula based on municipal road 
mileage and county population. In reviewing 
applications, a profesional review board consid- 
ers traffic volumes, safety factors, growth, local 
readiness to obligate funds and local taxing 
capacity. 
Under the FAUS Substitution Program, 
also known as the FAUS Swap Program, the 
Legislature appropriates funding annually for 
county and municipal transportation projects. 
Funds are allotted by formula to all of the coun- 
ties and the cities of Jersey City and Newark and 
to a discretionary account to support critically 
needed local transportation projects throughout 
the state. 

The numerous federally-aided programs 
require state matching funds in various ratios. 
Each program is designed for specific purposes 
and has eligibility requirements which the 
applicant municipality must meet. The NJDOT 
reviews and approves all applications. 

Despite the extent of local aid resources, 
the programs continue to fall short of meeting all 
local needs. As an example, the 1979 Bond 
Issue provided $80 million in state funds for 
local road improvements, but requests for such 
improvements amounted to over $450 million 
statewide. As development places increasing 
pressure on the state’s aging infrastructure, it is 
necessary to find new sources of funding. At the 
very least, it is important that available resources 
continue to be allocated as effectively as possible 
to ensure that this funding meets the most critical 
local needs. 


Encourage a local transportation and land 
use planning process based on clearly defined 
goals and objectives 

Existing local planning is fragmented and 
inconsistent in application and performance from 
county to county and municipality to municipal- 
ity. The NJDOT believes a thorough considera- 
tion of the community’s vision for its future, 
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expressed through a set of planning goals and 
objectives, to be an essential first step in sound 


transportation planning. In addition, the applica- 
tion of sound technical procedures and coordina- | 


tion with adjacent governments and other gov- 
ernmental levels are necessary. The NJDOT is 


promoting integrated land use and transportation _ 


planning approaches through dissemination of 
Managing Transportation in Your Community: 


A Municipal Handbook which will be supported _ 


by training workshops. 


Encourage local transportation planning 
consistent with the principles of access 
management 

The State Highway System, along with 
the three toll roads, carry the majority of high 


traffic volumes generated by the regional move- — 


ment of people and goods in New Jersey. The 
local highway and street systems function to | 
provide the local access and connecting links to 
residences, employment sites, shopping, schools, 
recreational facilities and other destinations 
consistent with the hierarchy of highway and 
street purposes. 

Subsequent to the enactment of the 
Municipal-County Planning Partnership Amend- 
ments, the NJDOT will review county and 
municipal circulation plans and elements to 
determine consistency with the appropriate 
principles of access management. In addition, 
NJDOT will provide guidance to counties and 
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municipalities in developing access management — 


plans consistent with the prospective State 
Highway Access Management Code. 


Protect the investment the public has in the 
existing local transportation infrastructure 
Preservation of the existing system has 
assumed greater importance in resource alloca- 
tion than system expansion due to the system’s 
age, increasingly heavy use, and, in some cases, 
the negative effects of deferred maintenance by 
fiscally constrained local governments. The 
NJDOT will encourage the replacement, reha- 
bilitation and repair of existing local roads, 


bridges, and other structures when needed, rather 
than expansion of the system. 


_ Encourage local governments to maximize the 


potential for private sector, developer- 
financed transportation improvements 
Comprehensive transportation plans 


_ which link future development potential and 


transportation needs can play an important role 


_ inachieving this policy. 


The master planning process, subdivision 
and site plan ordinances, and development 
Teview process should seek to provide a frame- 


_ work which accommodates the transportation 


needs of individual developments and require in 


_ return that these developments contribute to 


building the community’s future transportation 


_ system. 


In addition, the counties and municipali- 


| ties will have available to them a new financing 


tool as a result of the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Development District Act. 


Encourage local efforts to promote alternative 


_ congestion alleviation approaches, specifically 
_ the adoption of transportation management 
_ ordinances, rather than continual reliance on 


major capital improvements 
Some municipalities in the state are 
experiencing such high rates of growth that 
neither the local governments nor the NIDOT 
has been able to provide transportation infra- 
structure quickly enough to meet the demand. 
The Township of North Brunswick in 


_ Middlesex County has responded by adopting a 


_ traffic management ordinance which will require 
both existing and new development to imple- 
_ ment traffic reduction measures. 

The NJDOT supports such ordinances 


| when they are practicable and where traffic 


_ problems warrant their adoption. The NIDOT 


_ will provide technical assistance to municipali- 
“ties investigating the feasibility of traffic man- 


| 
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: Encourage a regional approach to relieving 


, agement ordinances. 


traffic congestion by strengthening the techni- 
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cal skills of county and municipal transporta- 
tion planning professionals 

The Municipal-County Planning Partner- 
ship Amendments Act will provide counties with 
additional powers and responsibilities to under- 
take regional transportation planning. Enact- 
ment of the legislation will allow county trans- 
portation planners to receive additional technical 
training and give them access to the necessary 
transportation planning resources to enable the 
counties to become true leaders in regional trans- 
portation planning. 


Encourage local governments to use the 
available federal bridge dollars to replace or 
repair off-system bridges (those which are not 
on the federal system) 

Local officials have historically opted to 
use 100 percent state dollars or 100 percent local 
dollars rather than federal funds because federal 
engineering standards are higher than state and 
local standards for local facilities. The Depart- 
ment has begun to change this practice and will 
continue efforts to tap this available source of 
funding. 


Waterborne Transportation 


As congestion on bridges and tunnels to 
New York and Philadelphia continues to in- 
crease during weekday peak and weekend rec- 
reation travel times, new ferry services become 
more cost-effective and attractive. As ferry 
options become more feasible, the Department 
intends to consider all aspects of their implemen- 
tation, including the creation or improvement of 
landside connections. 


Monitor operations to maintain awareness of 
new Service opportunities 

In order to maintain knowledge and aware- 
ness of expanding waterborne passenger opera- 
tions, the Department will develop and imple- 
ment statutory mechanisms and regulations to 
monitor existing and proposed passenger ferry 
operations in the state. 
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Coordinate parking and intermodal services 
The anticipated rapid growth of ferry 
services will cause concerns with parking space, 
access to the sites and the use of valuable water- 

front land for parking. Utilization of ferry 
services can be greatly increased where bus 
service can be coordinated to serve the ferry 
terminal. Shuttle buses to larger parking areas 
and the promotion of ridesharing and van pools 
to the ferries are additional activities to be 
pursued. The Department will coordinate this 
activity with private bus operators and the 
Governor’s Hudson River Waterfront Develop- 
ment Office and NJ TRANSIT’s Hudson River 
Waterfront Transportation Office. 


Transportation Management Associa- 
tions (TMAs) 


TMAs are organizations composed of 
groups of employers in fast-growing areas who 
have joined forces in order to combat growing 
traffic congestion in their area. As small, 
localized, independent agencies, TMAs can 
respond to transportation problems with innova- 
tive, effective solutions that are tailored to their 
specific situations. 


Develop and administer TMA initiatives 

The TMA initiatives will have the pri- 
mary focus of administering and further develop- 
ing a TMA grant program. Regional TMAs will 
reduce both the capital and economic costs of 
access to the state highway system and as such 
are a priority for NJDOT. Primary activities 
include: 


* continuing a proactive TMA program 
designed to encourage county or local govern- 
ments and the private sector to consider, and 
where feasible, to create a TMA; 

¢ developing a comprehensive marketing 
strategy to promote the TMA concept; 

¢ fostering the concept of public/private 
partnerships as a framework in which to address 
and fund regional transportation needs, and 
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¢ facilitating the creation and mainte- 
nance of TMAs throughout the state. The goal is 
to increase the number of TMAs in the state to 
ten by 1995. The state will also provide start-up 
funds for new TMAs which will be designed as 
grants that will encourage self-sufficiency of a 
TMA within six years. 


Car and Van Pooling 


The Department recognizes car and van 
pooling programs as one of the best ways to 
provide alternatives to the single occupant ve- 
hicle. Along with its existing ridesharing pro- 
grams, the Department is also promoting ride- 


sharing through its Suburban Mobility Program. 


Assist both public and private employers and | 


employees in establishing car and van pooling — 


programs 

The Department will continue to promote 
car pooling and van pooling programs where 
they are needed and desired and will seek to 
avoid competition with public transit. 


Encourage ridesharing by supporting existing © 
car and van pooling programs and providing — 


technical assistance 

The Department will furnish advice and 
assistance to any agency within the state, public 
or private, which desires to implement a car pool 
or van pool program. 


Develop and expand the Suburban 
Mobility Program 


¢ Develop marketing strategies and 

encourage private sector involvement 

The primary focus of the Suburban Mo- 
bility Program is the development of marketing 
strategies that will encourage private participa- 


tion in addressing transportation issues, separate 


from private sector involvement in formal 
TMAs, and to serve as a facilitator/broker of a 
variety of transportation services in suburban 
areas not served by or targeted for TMAs. 
The Department will develop a full 
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service marketing approach which highlights all 
commuter alternatives to the single occupant 
vehicle. This includes the identification, promo- 
tion and facilitation of alternatives to the single 
occupant vehicle, whether traditional or non- 
traditional transit, subscription bus, bicycling, 
walking or waterborne services. In addition, the 
Department will implement a coordinated system 
to address the wide variety of concerns related to 
traffic and commutation primarily to and from 
suburban employment sites in the state. 


¢ Establish a database 

The Department will establish a state- 
wide computerized database system for rideshar- 
ing and transportation management that is 
accessible to the TMA community. This system 
will be accessible to all operating TMAs and 
staff within NJDOT and will potentially be a 30- 
user system. 


Bicycle and Pedestrian Transportation 


The Department recognizes the use of 
non-motorized forms of transportation as a low- 


_ cost, energy-efficient alternative which can sup- 


_ plement, and occasionally replace, the use of the 


highway and public transit systems. The follow- 
ing policies are intended to increase non-motor- 
ized travel options. 


_ Bicycle facilities and programs 


¢ Encourage the use of bicycles 
The Department advocates and promotes 
the use of bicycles as a means of personal trans- 


_ portation. This includes commuting and other 
_ utilitarian trips as well as recreational use. In 


conjunction with the New Jersey Bicycle Advi- 


| sory Council, NJDOT advocates and promotes 


increased bicycle program activity by other state 
agencies and county and municipal governments. 


¢ Provide adequate bicycling facilities 
The Department will utilize available 
State and federal resources to provide safe 


bicycle compatible roadways, bikeways and 
secure bicycle parking, and will encourage 
counties and local governments to do likewise. 


* Provide bicyclists with information 

The Department will continue to develop 
its series of recreational cycle touring routes, to 
update its New Jersey Bicycling Information 
Booklet and make these resources available to 
the public. 


¢ Improve bicycle safety 

The NJDOT will work with the Division 
of Motor Vehicles within the Department of Law 
and Public Safety to promote and develop 
programs for bicycle safety and effective cycling 
education and enforcement. The Department 
will periodically bring bicycle safety public an- 
nouncements to the attention of its citizens. 


Pedestrian activities 


¢ Develop a pedestrian policy 

A comprehensive, coordinated policy to 
address pedestrian needs will be developed by 
the Department. 


¢ Provide appropriate pedestrian protec- 

tion at all highway intersections 

This will facilitate and improve pedes- 
trian circulation and safety. It can be achieved 
by pedestrian-actuated traffic signals, crosswalks 
and a uniform system of signing, or pedestrian 
overpasses, where warranted. 


¢ Provide for safe, all-weather walking 
space along highways in those areas 
where pedestrian traffic is likely to occur 
Many highways and expressways near 
urban areas lack pedestrian walkways and thus 
tend to isolate areas they traverse. Walkways, 
important in maintaining residential and com- 
mercial district interaction and cohesion, should 
be provided with future road work. 
¢ Provide pedestrian overpasses at 
locations where such overpasses are 
warranted by Department guidelines and 
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where at-grade pedestrian crossings are 

not feasible 

Pedestrian overpasses can be useful in 
selected areas as they permit the safe crossing of 
a highway which would otherwise be impassable 
or extremely hazardous. 


¢ Provide safe access to, and waiting 

areas adjacent to, highways for school 

bus and mass transit patrons 

Such a policy will encourage use of 
transit and reduce accidents involving pedestri- 
ans. 


Monorail and Other New Technologies 


There are several new transportation 
technologies that have not yet been implemented 
in New Jersey but which could potentially create 
major changes in the way people travel. These 
technologies include monorail, automated fixed 
guideways, magnetic levitation and electric 
vehicles. The Department monitors develop- 
ments in this area so that it can effectively 
incorporate the technology into its planning 
process and promote the development and 
implementation of these transit technologies 
whenever it is determined that they are viable 
solutions to New Jersey’s transportation needs. 


Advance projects 
for feasible technologies 

The Department will take a lead role in 
advancing innovative transportation proposals 
through project development and design phases. 
This includes the evaluation of the feasibility of 
monorail and other automated fixed guideway 
systems as solutions to existing or anticipated 
transportation needs. 


Consider development 
of monorail technology 

The Department will coordinate with the 
Monorail Study Commission and perform 
necessary reviews and analyses of proposed 
monorail transit systems. Whenever these 
solutions are appropriate, the Department may 
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determine whether they can be developed as 
private or public/private ventures and under such 
circumstances will, through a competitive or 
noncompetitive procurement process, negotiate 
and award a franchise, service contract or other 


agreements for the development and operation of | 


these systems. 


Develop and promulgate regulations 

As provided by statute, the Department 
will develop and promulgate regulations govern- 
ing the development, design and operation of 
monorail, automated fixed guideways and other 
new technologies. 


Authority and Commission 
Program Plans 


New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
(NJ Turnpike) 

The primary objective of the New Jersey 
Turnpike Authority, as outlined in its enabling 
and subsequent legislation, is to construct, 
maintain, repair and operate the Turnpike and its 
projects at such locations as established by law 
and to “finance these through toll revenue bonds 
and other proceeds without constituting a debt or 
liability to the state.” 

The primary vehicle for these activities is 
the annual capital budget program which in- 
cludes all capital and major maintenance im- 
provements of a short-term nature (within 5 
years). These are funded from Turnpike reve- 
nues and include not only such regular programs 
as normal infrastructure maintenance, but also 
place special emphasis on the following pro- 
grams. 


¢ Upgrade interchanges to provide 
adequate capacity for projected traffic vol- 
umes 

This includes such improvements as toll 
booth replacements, upgrading buildings and 
utilities to provide for current needs, moderniz- 
ing its computerized toll functions, adding toll 
lanes and improving ramp geometry. 
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¢ Continue the program of improve- 
ments and expansion to the motorist response 
systems 
This program includes changeable mes- 
sage, emergency speed warning/speed limit and 


_ current standard signing. Also included are the 


continuing improvements and updating of the 
computerized automatic traffic surveillance and 
control system, the automated toll revenue 
collection system and the internal radio/tele- 


_ phone communication systems. 


¢ Continue service area upgrading as 
an annual program 
This includes upgrading the fuel-dis- 


| pensing facilities to meet present standards and 


renovations of its 30- year-old restaurants and 
their facilities to meet the current health code re- 
quirements and the needs of patrons. This 
program is a joint venture with the service area 
operator and lessee and will continue until all 
facilities are modernized. 

The Turnpike has just started to meet 
current traffic demand with its present widening 


program. This program also includes the reloca- 


tion and expansion of interchanges, construction 
of concrete median safety barriers, and the 
construction of a truck service area to relieve 
present service area truck congestion. Financing 
for this widening program comes from a $2 
billion bond sale transacted in November 1985. 


New Jersey Highway Authority 
(Garden State Parkway) 

Transportation improvements planned by 
the Authority fall within two general classifica- 
tions: system preservation and capacity en- 
hancement. 

Proposals for system preservation 
include the following: 


¢ Plan and schedule a program to con- 
duct biennial bridge inspections conforming 
to state procedures 

To be conducted in a rational and effi- 
cient manner, ongoing bridge rehabilitation and 
Tepair work must be coordinated with a regular 


inspection program. 


¢ Undertake a regular program of 
pavement restoration and resurfacing 

Because pavement rehabilitation costs 
increase dramatically when pavement is allowed 
to deteriorate to unacceptable levels, the Author- 
ity will continue to place a high priority on a 
regular pavement restoration program. 


¢ Rehabilitate and upgrade toll collec- 
tion facilities 

Technological development in toll collec- 
tion equipment has proceeded to the point where 
some Authority facilities are now outdated and 
inefficient. In order to improve operational 
efficiency at toll plazas, new facilities and 
equipment will be installed. 


¢ Preserve and improve other opera- 
tional resources 

State Police facilities and administrative, 
maintenance, and other operational resources 
need to be preserved, but also improved when 
new materials, technologies, or methods can 
improve operational efficiency. 


¢ Continue other system preservation activi- 


ties as needed 


Environmental clean-up work, problem 
studies and proposals, and miscellaneous im- 
provements constitute the remainder of system 
preservation activities. 


Capacity enhancement projects are im- 
provements dedicated to meeting the demands 
for the movement of greater numbers of people 
and goods along the Parkway corridor. They 
consist of the following: 


¢ Expand roadway capacity on the 
Parkway where needed 

Mainline roadway widening, bridge 
widening, and service road improvements will be 
undertaken where traffic demand warrants, 
where resources permit, and where they are 
consistent with State Development and Redevel- 
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opment Plan (SDRP) policies and guidelines. 


¢ Expand capacity at selected spot 
locations 

A variety of projects are included in this 
category, including toll plaza widening, inter- 
change and ramp improvements, and intersec- 
tion improvements including improvements to 
non-authority roadway and transportation facili- 
ties at Parkway interchanges. These projects 
will be pursued to the extent that they are consis- 
tent with the SDRP. 


¢ Explore strategies for expanding the 
people-carrying capacity of the Parkway 
system 

Bus ramps, commuter parking lots, and 
automatic vehicle identification and billing 
systems are some of the strategies currently 
under investigation. 

Although system preservation and capac- 
ity enhancement categories cover virtually all 
projects, there are some that do not fall into 
either category. 


¢ Pursue revenue enhancement 
projects when needed 
The Authority has proposed a new main- 
line barrier toll plaza in Atlantic City that is con- 
sidered necessary for revenue enhancement pur- 
poses. 


New Jersey Expressway Authority 
(Atlantic City Expressway) 


The emphasis of the Authority’s plan is 
on needed maintenance for safety and facility 
expansion for capacity. 

Specifically, the Authority’s plan in- 
cludes the following: 


¢ Identify bridge repair needs every 
two years, and roadway and facility repair 
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needs yearly, in order to incorporate these 
needs into the capital program on a continu- 
ous basis 

Regular identification of needs will help 
stabilize the capital program and make it easier 
to obtain timely funding. 


¢ Upgrade capacity to meet growth 
trends 

It is projected that westbound capacity 
will need to be increased in the next five to ten 
years. Such an increase will be provided as long | 
as it is compatible with SDRP policies. | 


¢ Cooperate and participate in local 
transportation improvements to the greatest 
extent possible within the financial resources 
of the Authority 

Possible improvements will increase 
local road and highway capacity in adjacent 
growth areas, and aid in providing access to key © 
developments and transportation terminals along | 
the Expressway. Many of the local projectsin 
which the Authority may participate are on 
uncertain timetables resulting in the need for 
continued monitoring of their status. 


The Port Authority 
of New York and New Jersey 


The Port Authority’s current short-range 
plan responds to the renewed economic growth 
of the 1980s. The plan proposes a comprehen- 
sive capital investment strategy to rehabilitate 
and expand its aging core transportation facilities | 
and to fulfill unmet economic development com- | 
mitments proposed in the economically de- 
pressed years of the 1970s. The strategic agenda 
addresses the expanding local transportation 
needs within the Authority’s jurisdiction and the _ 
intensification of worldwide competition. The, 
program’s objectives include the following: | 


¢ Maintain and enhance the structural 
integrity of bridges and tunnels 

Rehabilitation projects under way at the 
Lincoln and Holland Tunnels and George Wash- 
ington and Staten Island Bridges will improve 
the facilities’ structural integrity. 


* Maintain competitiveness by mod- 
ernizing and expanding port facilities 

The Authority is engaged in an ambitious 
facility improvement program in New J ersey 


which will make possible retention of its position 


as the nation’s largest port. The program in- 
cludes deepening major shipping channels, 
modernizing the Elizabeth Marine Terminal with 
new cranes and deeper wharves, and construct- 

_ Ing a new auto marine terminal on the Jersey 
City-Bayonne waterfront for automobile import- 
ing and processing. 


¢ Redevelop Newark International 
_ Airport 
: The Port Authority proposes to redevelop 
_ Newark International Airport to improve land- 
_ Side access, to eliminate existing and projected 
_ future congestion and delays, and to provide 
_ adequate levels of service, safety and security to 
airport users into the next century. 


| ¢ Construct new PATH maintenance 
facilities 

In order to improve the efficiency of 
maintenance and repair work and reduce down 
time for PATH cars, the Authority has initiated 
work to replace an obsolete 78-year-old mainte- 
_ hance facility with a new car shop and yard in 
_ Harrison. This project will be completed during 


j 


_ the Short Range Plan. 


| ¢ Rehabilitate PATH stations as 
| heeded 
| Following the improvement of PATH 
| Stations in New York and the Grove Street and 
_ Exchange Place stations in New Jersey, other 
New Jersey PATH stations will be rehabilitated 
\ with new walls, ceilings, platforms, lighting and 
| improved public address systems as needed. 


¢ Institute New Hoboken - Battery 
Park City service 

The reinstitution of a new Hoboken to 
downtown Manhattan ferry service will provide 
a Capacity adjunct to PATH’s Hoboken- to- 
World Trade Center service and encourage a 
shift from automobile use to mass transit use. 


* Provide additional connections to 
expedite traffic flows and connect with re- 
gional facilities 

The Authority will construct direct con- 
nections to the Bayonne Bridge from Route 169 
and widen the bridge’s viaduct. Additional 
funding is planned for initial costs associated 
with preparations for expansion of the Staten 
Island bridge system beyond 1991. 


* Maintain standards of safety and 
comfort for the Authority’s patrons 

The Authority will generally accomplish 
all rehabilitation work without taking facilities 
out of operation for extended periods. The in- 
Stallation of a traffic diversion sign system at 
bridge and tunnel crossings will alert motorists 
of construction or emergency delays. 


Burlington County Bridge Commission 


The Commission’s short range plans are 
targeted toward preservation and rehabilitation 
of the existing system. 


* Rehabilitate and repair bridge struc- 
tures and decks such as the Tacony-Palmyra and 
Burlington Bristol bridges as needed to maintain 
existing operational characteristics 


¢ Resurface Commission-maintained 
roadways as determined by engineering inspec- 


tions and recommendations 


¢ Maintain all facilities in a state of 
excellent condition 
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Cape May County Bridge Commission 


The Commission’s goal for the immediate 
future is to replace the Ocean City-Longport 
Bridge. The Commission will maintain through 
necessary repairs the seven other bridges under 
Commission responsibility on a continual basis. 


Delaware River and Bay Authority 


Although the Authority operates both the 
Delaware Memorial Bridge and the Cape May- 
Lewes Ferry, the focus of the Authority’s plans 
for the period of the Short Range Plan is on the 
Cape May-Lewes, Delaware, corridor. 


. ¢ Meet system preservation require- 
ments for the Delaware Memorial Bridge 

While the vehicle capacity of the bridge 
is expected to be sufficient for the next 10 to 20 
years, ongoing scheduled maintenance will be 
necessary to preserve the structural condition of 
the bridge. In addition, increased numbers of 
deep draft vessels on the Delaware River neces- 
sitate extra protection for the bridge’s tower 
piers. 


¢ Enable ferry service to be financially 
self-sufficient from an operational standpoint 

It is possible that tolls will continue to 
increase moderately in order to offset deficits. 


¢ Initiate traffic studies to determine 
whether a fixed crossing of the Delaware Bay 
may be justified early in the 21st century 

The authority projects that vehicular 
volume on the Cape May-Lewes ferry will 
double within 12 to 14 years and questions 
whether the ferry system can satisfy these future 
traffic requirements. If the ferry system is to 
continue, new ferry design concepts will have to 
be explored and placed in service. If studies 
indicate that a fixed crossing is needed or justi- 
fied, however, planning for the crossing will be 
coordinated with the appropriate agencies of 
government in New Jersey and Delaware. 
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¢ Monitor developments that will expand 
the Authority’s role in economic development 
activities 

Legislation is pending in both New 
Jersey and Delaware that would expand the 
Authority’s role in economic development 
activities. If the legislation is enacted and 
approved by the federal government, the means 
to provide for these new responsibilities will 
need to be addressed. 


Delaware River Joint Toll 
Bridge Commission 


With completion of the I-78 bridge at 
Phillipsburg, the Commission’s plans can be 
generally categorized as system preservation. 


¢ Undertake substantial rehabilitation 
or repair work at selected Commission 
bridges 

Bridges slated for improvement include 
Centre Bridge-Stockton, Easton-Phillipsburg 
(Northampton Street), Easton-Phillipsburg 
(Route 22), Portland-Columbia. 

In 1989, the toll plazas at Easton-Phil- 


lipsburg, ( Route 22), Portland-Columbia and the - 
Delaware Water Gap will have been converted to. 


one-way westbound toll collection. 
A new concrete deck is presently being 
constructed at the Delaware Water Gap. 


Delaware River Port Authority 


The Authority’s short range plan for its 
four bridges consists of an emphasis on system 
preservation and a high level of continual main- 
tenance. 

¢ Rehabilitate bridges when required, 
such as the Walt Whitman Bridge redecking 


¢ Develop traffic mitigation plans in co- 
ordination with affected transportation agencies 
to minimize the effects of major rehabilitation 


projects like the redecking of the Walt Whitman : 


Bridge. 
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¢ Maintain all facilities in a state of 
excellent condition 


Palisades Interstate Park Commission 


¢ Throughout the period of the Short 
Range Plan, the Commission will continue to 
maintain the Palisades Interstate Parkway, 
striving to improve the riding experience for 
Parkway travelers and to seek improvements for 
their safety 


Current Studies 


In order to develop the kinds of activities 
and programs needed to achieve the state’s trans- 
portation objectives in the most effective and ef- 
ficient manner, studies must first be undertaken 
to identify and then to translate specific transpor- 
tation problems into alternative solutions and 
recommendations. 

The recommendations developed from 
past planning and feasibility studies make up the 
current list of projects and programs of Volume 
II. The current studies discussed in this section 
will contribute to the lists of projects and activi- 
ties in subsequent editions of Volume II. 

The list of studies summarized in Table 
VI-1 reflects activities that are currently in the 
Department’s project development process or are 
updates and spin-off activities of studies that 
were included in the 1984 Plan. Following that 
list are studies being conducted by NJ TRANSIT 
and the Authorities and Commissions. Experi- 
ence indicates, however, that additional studies 
will be undertaken during the time frame cov- 
ered by this Plan. Consequently, these study 
descriptions should not be viewed as an all- 
inclusive list. 


NJDOT Studies 


Corridor/area planning studies 

Planning for current and future trans- 
portation needs involves formulating goals and 
objectives, assessing existing and projected con- 


ditions, analyzing alternatives to meet goals and 
improve conditions, and developing future 
transportation policies, programs and priorities. 
For the past several years, NJDOT has been 
conducting comprehensive transportation plan- 
ning studies in highway corridors experiencing 
intense development which threatens the func- 
tional and physical integrity of both the mainline 
roadway and the local network which supports it. 

Each transportation planning study 
follows for the most part a common procedure 
which includes the following tasks: 


¢ Formulate a local Technical Advisory 
Committee (TAC) consisting of area government 
and civic leaders to solicit local concerns and 
goals. 

¢ Forecast area demographic and eco- 
nomic activities to estimate the corridor/area 
potential development capture by land use type 
as a share of the total regional development 
potential. 

¢ Develop transportation models for 
simulating growth impacts on transportation. 

¢ Develop potential highway and other 
transportation improvement alternatives for 
analysis. 

¢ Set a tentative priority schedule for the 
most promising improvement program which is 
guided by expected timing, physical magnitude, 
and locale of development; financial considera- 
tions; air quality analysis results; and future- 
growth level thresholds that would trigger the 
need for such improvements. 

Through the corridor studies, the Depart- 
ment intends to ensure that the transportation 
needs generated by corridor development are ac- 
commodated in an effective and coordinated 
manner and that the negative impacts of growth 
are minimized. 


¢ Route I Spin-off Studies 


Following submittal to the public of the 
Route 1 Corridor Study findings in December 
1986, the 19-mile stretch of Route 1 between 
Trenton and New Brunswick became the focus 
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of much national attention as one of the major 
growth corridors in the state and nation. As 
such, the corridor became a planning laboratory 
for policy makers and planners seeking solutions 
having national or regional applications to the 
many and diverse issues which follow suburban 
growth, among them transportation congestion, 
poorly planned land use, an impaired environ- 
ment, a lack of affordable housing, and lost 
farmland and open space. It is evident that 
growth and its associated problems and costs 
will have to be dealt with in new and innovative 
ways if Route 1 and the other developing corri- 
dors are to grow in a rational and cost-effective 
manner. 


Suburban Mobility Study 


Largely as a result of the Department’s 
work in developing a regional transportation 
model and database, and of the planning initia- 
tives of the Middlesex-Somerset-Mercer Re- 
gional Study Council (MSM), the Route 1 
corridor was selected as one of five national sites — 
for a major federally funded suburban mobility 
study. The Urban Land Institute (ULI), a 
nonprofit national research organization which 
deals with development and land use issues, in 
concert with MSM has undertaken an ambitious 


Table VI-1 
Short Range Plan 
Current NJDOT Planning/Project 
Development Studies and Activities 


Corridor/Area Transportation Planning 
Studies 


¢ Route 1 - Spin-off Studies 
Route 40/322 Study 
Route 46/3 Study 
Route 73/38/70 Study 
Route I-78 Study 
Route I-80 Study 


Route 130 Study 


Aviation Studies 


¢ New Jersey Statewide Aviation Systems 
Plan Study 
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Freight-Related Investigations 
¢ New Jersey Rail Freight Policy Study 
¢ Abandoned Rail Rights of Way Study 


¢ Evaluation of Southern Secondary Track 
(Winslow-Woodmansie) 


Waterborne Studies 


¢ Ferry Service Studies 


Project Development Studies 


(See Table VI-2) 


search for innovative solutions to transportation 
problems caused by current suburban develop- 
ment patterns. 

The program is designed to involve all 
affected parties including private developers and 
property owners, major employers, civic leaders, 
and local and state government officials in a 
series of problem-solving forums. In recognition 
that the problems of the suburban travel market 
are much more difficult to solve than those in 
high density areas where public transportation 
systems can be successfully instituted, the 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
(UMTA) made available strategic planning 
grants for problem assessment and solution 
development and for dissemination of informa- 
tion from around the country on successful 
solutions to suburban mobility problems. 


Princeton Area Transportation Study 


Concurrent with the ULI Suburban 
Mobility Project, which is centered around the 
need for a comprehensive, multi-modal approach 
to solving problems, NJ TRANSIT initiated a 
feasibility study of the public transportation and 
paratransit potential of the corridor. Building on 
the Route 1 Corridor Study findings for highway 
improvements and other mobility needs, the 
Princeton Area Transportation Study will ex- 
plore the travel markets that are underserved by 
the existing transportation infrastructure in the 
corridor and the degree to which the options that 
emerge can provide or improve service to these 


_ travel segments. The study will also examine the 


Tole of the Princeton Dinky (rail service linking 
Princeton Borough and Princeton Junction on the 
Northeast Corridor) with options for employing 
the Dinky’s right of way. In identifying special- 
ized travel markets, NJ TRANSIT will position 
itself to develop practical services tailored to 
meet the needs of area residents and employees. 


* Route 40/322 Study 


This study was undertaken to determine 
transportation improvements necessary in the 


Route 40/322 corridor to support anticipated 
traffic growth attracted by the casinos in Atlantic 
City and other development growth occurring in 
Atlantic County. The study is focusing on the 
portions of Routes 40 and 322 extending from 
Route 50 to the Garden State Parkway and 
includes five municipalities in its Study area in 
Atlantic County: Hamilton, Egg Harbor, Wey- 
mouth, Galloway and Estell Manor. 


* Route 46/3 Study 


The section of Route 46 under study is 
between New Road in Parsippany-Troy Hills and 
the Garden State Parkway in Clifton and passes 
through Montville, Fairfield, Wayne, Little Falls, 
Totowa and West Paterson in Morris, Essex and 
Passaic Counties. The section of Route 3 under 
study is between Route 46 and the Garden State 
Parkway in Clifton. These principal arterial 
highways serve established but still growing 
areas and act as conduits to the high growth 
areas of Parsippany-Troy Hills to the west and 
the Hackensack Meadowlands and the Hudson 
River Waterfront to the east. 

The land uses in this study area are not 
expected to change in character but rather inten- 
sify by continuing to fill in currently vacant land. 
The results of the modeling process will give in- 
dications of the total growth in traffic demand. 
Based on these results, system approaches to 
meeting future corridor area demand will be rec- 
ommended for further in-depth study. 


¢ Route 73/38/70 Study 


The study area of Routes 73, 38 and 70 
in Burlington and Camden Counties forms the 
eastern-northeastern sector of the Philadelphia- 
Camden metropolitan area. These four- and six- 
lane divided highways constitute radial arterials 
linking the suburban communities to each other 
and to the cities of Camden and Philadelphia. 
Route 73 connects directly to the Tacony- 
Palmyra Bridge, a major Delaware River cross- 
ing into Philadelphia. 

Some of the fastest growing suburbs in 
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New Jersey and the Philadelphia region during 
the 1980s border these routes. Intensive office 
and commercial development on Route 73 has 
created substantial new access demands on the 
highway’s arterial function resulting in extensive 
peak period congestion. Residential develop- 
ment in the surrounding communities has con- 
tributed to increased local traffic demands on all 
three state routes as well as the local road net- 
work. Significant development expansion is 
projected to continue. Population estimated at 
277,500 in 1985 in the corridor study area is 
projected to increase to between 364,000 and 
377,000 by 2006. Similarly, employment esti- 
mated at 152,000 in 1985 for the study area is 
expected to grow to between 188,000 and 
225,000 in 2006. 

The study area municipalities include 
Cinnaminson, Evesham, Maple Shade, Medford, 
Medford Lakes, Moorestown and Mount Laurel 
in Burlington County; and Berlin Borough and 
Township, Cherry Hill, Merchantville, Pennsau- 
ken, Voorhees and Waterford in Camden 
County. 


¢ 1-78 Study 


The I-78 Corridor Study is examining a 
50-mile long corridor between the Delaware 
River near Alpha, Warren County, east to the 
Garden State Parkway in Union Township, 
Union County. The study area includes portions 
of Warren, Hunterdon, Somerset, Morris, Union 
and Essex Counties. The study was initiated to 
address the traffic impacts of substantial devel- 
opment that was occurring in the corridor 
brought on largely by the completion of the 
missing link of I-78 through the Watchung 
Reservation in Union County. The completion 
of I-78 made the corridor readily accessible to 
the New York/Newark area and spurred office 
and housing development in much of the central 
and western portion of the corridor. This devel- 
opment has caused much traffic congestion 
around many of the existing interchanges on I-78 
as well as many of the local roads feeding traffic 
to and from this interstate highway. 
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* 1-80 Study 


Early in 1989, the Department initiated a 
comprehensive transportation planning analysis 
of the I-80 corridor in parts of Warren, Sussex, 
Morris, Passaic and Bergen Counties. Due to 
New Jersey’s booming economy over the past 
several years and the excellent accessibility that 
I-80 provides to suburban and urban job sites, 
rapid growth in population and employment has 
occurred in the corridor. This growth has caused 
increased travel demand and congestion on the 
regional transportation system. 

The study will inventory the current per- 
formance of the highway and transit systems, 
project future population and employment 
growth and travel demand and explore various 
ways to provide for the mobility needs of the 
corridor. Additionally, the study will investi- 
gate a wide range of transportation options in 
addition to traditional highway improvements. 
Innovative transit solutions will be explored, as 
well as transportation management techniques 
that result in better utilization of the existing 
highway and transit system. Strategies which 
manage population and employment growth to 
provide a better balance between development 
and the transportation system’s ability to accom- 
modate that growth will also be investigated. 
This study will build upon several studies al- 
ready completed or currently under way in the 
area. 


¢ Route 130 study 


The portion of Route 130 under study is a 
divided four-lane highway that runs parallel to 


the New Jersey Turnpike through the counties of — 


Middlesex, Mercer and Burlington. Connecting 
the urban areas of New Brunswick and Trenton, 
Route 130 serves a region which over the past 
five years has experienced rapid office and 
residential development. Currently, Route 130 
carries mostly local traffic with relatively little 
demand for through traffic except as a relief 
roadway for regional traffic wishing to avoid the 
Turnpike or heavily travelled nearby Route 1. 
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The mainline of Route 130 presently operates 
below capacity, but due to the expected spillover 
and supplemental development from the Route 1 
corridor, Route 130 is on the brink of developing 
into a major employment corridor with employ- 
ment growing from its current level of 76,000 to 
between 150,000 and 172,000 by the study’s 
2006 target year. 

Population is expected to grow from its 
current 200,000 to between 272,000 to 301,000 
by the year 2006. The study corridor’s munici- 
palities which are expected to go through vary- 
ing cycles of development include Bordentown 
Township in Burlington County; Hamilton, 
Washington, Hightstown and East Windsor in 
Mercer County and Cranbury, Monroe, South 
Brunswick and North Brunswick in Middlesex 
County. 


Aviation studies 


* New Jersey statewide aviation systems 
plan study 


Aviation in New Jersey is threatened by 
the very growth that has contributed to its eco- 
nomic vitality over the last decade. New Jersey’s 
communities are expanding outwardly and the 
once remote airport is now suddenly surrounded 
by housing. Seventy-five percent of the public 
use airports are privately owned. Usually a 
private/public partnership of this strength is an 
enviable position. However, development and 
other pressures on these airports are mounting 
and owners are understandably selling. 

The Department, in response to the 


_ decreasing number of airports and in an effort to 
_ Testore its own planning focus, is conducting a 


New Jersey Statewide Aviation Systems Plan 
Study. This will be the first major aviation 
planning activity since 1975. 

This study will investigate the current 
infrastructure and, considering the demographics 


of various regions, determine where the state 


needs to concentrate its efforts to develop air- 
ports and public use heliports and how much 
money must be allocated to meet these needs. 


The net result will be the establishment of the 
role of each airport, be it large or small, in the 
state and national air transportation system. 
Those facilities determined to be part of a core 
structure will receive first priority for funding 
and possible acquisition in the event a suitable 
governmental agency will not assume owner- 
ship. 

This study will consider environmental 
concerns as well as identify the impact of facility 
improvements on the utilization of airspace in 
the area. This study is an effort to advance the 
NJDOT’s emphasis on coordinated planning and 
to show that there is a strong relationship be- 
tween economic growth and aviation. 


Freight-related Investigations 
* New Jersey rail freight policy study 


Previous updates to the New Jersey State 
Rail Plan discussed plans for a study to reassess 
the state rail planning program, with particular 
emphasis on determining its future direction. 
Where prior programs focused on minimizing 
the impacts of shortline rail abandonments on the 
economy, the Department now views rail plan- 
ning as having reached a point where it is pos- 
sible to examine emerging opportunities (which 
may encompass several modes of freight trans- 
port) including incentives and tolls available to 
encourage economic growth and a balanced 
freight transport network. 

Many of the endangered, marginally 
productive lines in the state will have been re- 
habilitated by 1990 making it necessary to assess 
the success of the planning and assistance pro- 
grams, and to determine if the changes in the 
industry’s economic and regulatory environment 
offer new and more positive challenges for these 
programs. It is possible that combining finan- 
cially healthy Conrail services with shortline rail 
and trucking operations could create opportuni- 
ties for promoting intermodal freight service, 
thus enhancing economic development. 

Over the course of this Short Range Plan, 
the Department will conduct a study in an effort 
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to gauge whether present rail freight develop- 
ment policies should be continued into the 
1990s. 

The following major work elements are 
included in the study: 


- Identify the strengths/weaknesses of the 
State Rail Freight Program. 

- Develop recommendations for a definitive 
policy on the treatment of shortline operators 
with respect to Conrail. 

- Explore opportunities for the enhancement 
of interagency cooperation to improve economic 
development and commerce in New Jersey. 

- Review cost-benefit techniques and adapt 
them to fit changing needs of the future (consis- 
tent with Federal Railroad Administration 
requirements). 

- Assess goals and objectives of the program. 
Suggest possible modifications to fit a changing 
economic environment and additional methods 
of using state rehabilitation funds for freight 
railroad improvements consistent with the intent 
of the program. 

- Recommend policies and changes to the 
planning and assistance programs which will put 
the rail freight systems on a sound footing 
through the year 2000. 


¢ Abandoned rail rights of way study 


A variety of interests in New Jersey 
believe increasing traffic congestion and ab- 
sence of existing rights of way available for 
transportation uses make it extremely important 
to preserve abandoned railroad rights of way. A 
bill has been introduced in both houses of the 
New Jersey Legislature which will preserve 
those corridors on which service has either 
ceased or been abandoned within the past 
twenty-five years. This bill, commonly called 
the New Jersey Rail Banking Act, establishes 
within the NJDOT a Railroad Right of Way 
Preservation Committee to inventory these rail 
lines and recommend to the Commissioner of 
Transportation which lines should be preserved 
for future transportation purposes. The bill is a 
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portion of a proposed $200 million bond issue 


currently under consideration by the New Jersey | 


Legislature. 

In anticipation of the bill’s passage, the 
Commissioner of NJDOT directed that a com- 
prehensive assessment of all abandoned rail 
rights of way in the state be conducted. A work 
program has been developed and the efforts of 
other state agencies (NJ TRANSIT and NJDEP) 
which have an interest in this subject are being 
coordinated. The NJDOT is reviewing past rail 
abandonment studies and historical data to 
identify candidate lines, mapping them, deter- 
mining ownership and assessing real estate at 
fair market values. A report will be prepared 
which will pinpoint those abandoned rail rights 
of way which should be acquired. 

This study process suggests that aban- 
doned rail rights of way be identified, mapped 
and evaluated before policy decisions are made 
regarding their future uses. Final decisions on 
the ultimate functional purpose of candidate 
projects will be made by the Preservation Com- 
mittee. 


¢ Evaluation of southern secondary 
track (Winslow-Woodmansie) 


A 24-mile section of the former South- 
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ern Division Mainline of the Central Railroad of | 


New Jersey has been out of service since 1981. 
The Mainline stretched from Red Bank to 
Bridgeton and is now fragmented. Portions are 


owned by five different entities (i.e., Conrail, NJ 


TRANSIT, NJDOT, Clayton Sand Company, 
and the Winchester & Western Railroad). The 
route served as the key connecting link between 
South Jersey sand and glass industries and 
northeastern US markets. 

Although Conrail abandoned freight 
service along the Winslow-Woodmansie portion 
of this line, NJ TRANSIT obtained a ten-year 
option, which expires in 1993, to purchase the 
line. This form of de facto rail banking allowed 


NJ TRANSIT to preserve a rail corridor through — 


the center of the state for possible passenger 
operations. 


In fact, the NJDOT recently decided to 
preserve this right of way for future use, as was 
indicated in the NJ Transit South Jersey Transit 
Study. 

Currently, all interstate rail freight traffic 
from southern New Jersey is routed by Conrail 
over the Delair Bridge in Pennsauken. With the 
beginning of passenger rail service to Atlantic 
City in 1989, Philadelphia-bound passenger 
trains will share this corridor with freight trains. 

It is conceivable that a reconnected 
Southern Division Mainline could not only 
divert some of the north-bound freight from the 
Delair Bridge but could also ease traffic conges- 
tion and reduce operating costs for Conrail and 


' shortline railroads. 


Northbound freight, now routed through 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, could be transferred to 
Conrail at Lakehurst, New Jersey. 

As the Department studies this concept, 
existing and projected commodity flows between 


_ the two regions of the state must be examined 
__ and operating and institutional ramifications for 


the railroads evaluated. The level of commit- 


_ Ment among the shippers and rail industry must 


be determined before public funds can be used. 


Waterborne Studies 
¢ Ferry service studies 


An ongoing function of the NJDOT will 


_ be the analysis of commuter traffic where ferry 
_ Toutes are feasible alternatives. Locations will 
be identified and evaluated for suitable terminal 


areas for present or potential ferry services. 
Existing land use in the areas identified will be 
surveyed to determine the availability of land 


_ Suitable for development into terminal parking 


facilities or for the development of off-site, 
Satellite parking facilities. 

A study will be conducted to determine 
the feasibility and cost estimates for feeder bus 
routes to ferry terminals or shuttle services to 


_ Satellite parking facilities. Subsequently, a 


program will be developed for implementing 
new services and facilities at the locations 
identified. The purpose of this work will be to 
develop a transportation improvement program 
for establishing parking and terminal facilities to 
serve the needs of private ferry operators. 

A study will also be conducted this year 
to consider, at a sketch plan level of detail, the 
potential for intrastate ferry or water taxi 
services along the Hudson River Waterfront to 
complement existing and proposed trans-Hudson 
ferry services. 


Project Development Studies 

A number of projects have advanced 
beyond planning to the project development 
phase. These studies are identified in 
Table VI-2. Occasionally, some of these studies 
may be returned to the planning phase for reas- 
sessment because of changing conditions. 


NJ TRANSIT Studies 


Transit service enhancement studies 
¢ South Jersey Transit Study 


NJ TRANSIT has recently completed a 
comprehensive study of transit needs in southern 
New Jersey. This transit planning effort covered 
all nine counties of southern New Jersey. The 
study’s draft report, A Draft for Discussion — 
Transit in South Jersey: The Mobility Chal- 
lenge, was released in May 1989. 

Maximizing the attractiveness of the 
Atlantic City passenger rail line for commuters 
and discovering ways to serve commuters who 
travel to new suburban work sites from older 
urban areas were major aims of the study. 

NJ TRANSIT’s goal is to attract a 
significant share of these travel markets while at 
the same time relieving congestion in the south- 
ern New Jersey highway corridors that have had 
high rates of growth. NJ TRANSIT is playing 
an integral role with the NJDOT in fostering 
TMAs and traffic mitigation measures. 
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Table VI-2 


Project Development Studies 


Design Studies 


1. Hudson River Waterfront Transportation Study— 
Various Counties. . 


2. Palisades Interstate Parkway—updating of accelera- 
tion/deceleration lanes; Bergen Co. 


3. Rte. 1 Corridor Study—Trenton Freeway (Rte. 29 
to Business Rte. 1); Mercer Co. 


4. Rte. 1 Improvements—Franklin Corner Rd. in 
Mercer Co. to Route 130 in Middlesex Co. (Some com- 
_ ponents have been advanced to final design) 


5. Rte. 1&9—Study to widen viaduct over Elizabeth 
River (m.p. 44.0), and improvements between East 
Grand St. and Hetfield Ave., City of Elizabeth, Union 
Co. 


6. Rte. 1&9T—Circle Elimination (m.p. 3.7-4.14), 
Hudson Co. 


7. Rte. 1B—12th and 14th Street Viaduct Rehabilita- 
tion, Hudson Co. (m.p. 1.30-1.65) 


8. Rte. 3/46 Interchange Improvements, Passaic Co. 


9. Rte. 4 Improvements—Rte. 208 to Fort Lee, (m.p. 
2.0 to 10.0); Bergen Co. 


10. Rte. 7 over Hackensack River—Structural Replace- 
ment, Hudson Co. 


11. Rte. 7 over Passaic River—Structural Replacement, 
Hudson Co. 


12. Rte. 9—Garden State Parkway to County Line 
Rd., Dover & Lakewood, Ocean Co. 


13. Rte. 9 over Raritan River—Edison Bridge Rehab., 
Middlesex Co, 


14. Rte. 9—Garden State Parkway to Rte. 1, Woodbr- 
idge, Middlesex Co. 


PIP) 


15. Rte. 10 Intersection at Ridgedale Ave., Morris Co. 
(m.p. 15.8) 


16. Rte. 10 Interchange at Rte. 202 (m.p. 11.5), Morris 
Co. 


17. Rte. 17 Extension—(I-280 to Rte. 3), Bergen Co. 


18. Rte. 18 Brielle—(Brielle Circle to Rte. 138), Mon- 
mouth Co. ' 


19. Rte. 18—Reconstruction of Bridge over Main St., 
Conrail and South River, Middlesex Co. (m.p. 34.45- 
35.30) 


20. Rte. 18 Extension in Piscataway—(River Rd. to I- 
287); Middlesex Co. 


21. Rte. 21 Structure over I-78 and Conrail (m.p. 0.6- 
1.2); Essex Co. 


22. Rte. 21—Traffic Evaluation and Design Con- 
cepts Study (m.p. 0.8-4.0), Essex Co. 


23. Rte. 21—(Monroe St. to I-80); Passaic Co. 
24. Rte. 22—Green Brook to Newark 


25. Rte. 23—West Milford Bridge Study; Passaic Co. 
(m.p. 17.0) 


26. Rte. 23—Ramp from Rte. 23 south to I-80 west; 
Passaic Co. (m.p. 4.9-5.8) 


27. Rte. 23—Structure over Rte. 46; Passaic Co. (m.p. 
4.95) 


28. Rte. 24 Extension—(I-287 to Speedwell Ave.); 
Morris Co. 


29. Rte. 30—G.S.P. to Atlantic Co.-Camden Co. Line; 
Atlantic Co. 


30. Rte. 30—Structure over Atlantic City Rail Line; 
Camden Co. 


31. Rte. 30—Structure over Cooper River; Camden Co. 


32. Rte. 31—Flemington Bypass (Copper Hill to Bartles 
Comer); Hunterdon Co. 


33. Rte. 31 Dualization—from Flemington Circle to 
Stanton Station Rd.; Hunterdon Co. (m.p. 22.1 to 27.1) 


34. Rte. 31—Pennington Circle to Co. Rte. 654; Mercer 
Co. 


35. Rte. 33—Winslow Ave. to Robbinsville; Mercer Co. 
36. Rte. 35—Cliffwood Ave. to Cheesequake Creek 


37. Rte. 35—Structure over Raritan River; Middlesex 
Co. 


Be) Rte. 35—Structure over Shark River and No. 
Channel of Shark River; Monmouth Co. 


39. Rte. 36—Structure over Shrewsbury River; Mon- 
mouth Co. 


| 40. Rte. 40—Woodstown (Rte. 45 to Avis Mill Rd.): 


Salem Co. 


|| 41. Rte. 42/322—Gloucester Co. 


42. Rte. 49—Structure over Salem River & Alloway 
Ck.; Salem Co. 


43. Rte. 50—Structure over Tuckahoe River; Cape May 
Co. 


| 44. Rte. 52—Structures over Beach, Rainbow, Elbow 
'| and Ship Channels; Cape May Co. 


45. Rte. 70 and Co. Rte. 541—Medford Circle; Burling- 
ton Co. 


46. I-80—Passaic River Br. to E. Teaneck Rd.; Bergen 
Co. (m.p. 60.5-68.0) 


Table VI-2 (Continued) 


47. Rte. 88—Ocean Co. (m.p. 0 to 9.9) 


48. Rte. 92F—(Rte. 32 toRte. 206); Middlesex, 
Somerset, & Mercer Cos. (The Hightstown Bypass has 
been advanced to the final design phase; northern align- 
ment chosen) 


49, 


I-95—Ramps to Englewood & Leonia; Bergen Co. 


50. 1-95—High speed cross over lanes; Bergen Co. 


51. Rte. 130—Mercer Co.(m.p. 59.6-68.2) 


a2 


Rte. 130—Burlington Co. (m.p. 46.6-54.3; 55.3-55.6) 


53. Rte. 130—Structure over Oldmans Ck; Salem Co. 


54. 
Co. 


Rte. 130—Structure over Little Timber Ck.; Camden 


55. Rte. 206 Improvements—Co. Rte. 518 to and 
including Somerville Circle, Somerset Co. 


56. Rte. 206 Corridor Study—{1-287 to I-80); Somerset & 
Morris Cos. 


57. I-280—Newark Downtown Connector (I-280 to 
Raymond Blvd.); Essex Co. 


58. I-287—Structure rehabilitations over I-287; Mid- 
dlesex Co. 


59. I-295—Repaupo Rd. to Delaware St.; Gloucester Co. 


60. I-295/Rte. 42/I-76 Interchange Improvement; Camden 
Co. 


61. Eisenhower Parkway—{Rte. 24 to Passaic Ave.); 
Morris & Essex Cos. 


62. Somerset County Expressway—(Rte. 206 to I-287); 
Somerset Co. 
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An overall examination of NJ TRANSIT 
bus routes is also included in the study. The 
objective was to find the configuration of routes 
to best serve riders’ needs in South Jersey. 

The identification of potential new transit 
corridors and the assessment of the feasibility of 
providing new transit service within them were 
also included in the study. 

The potential for adapting railroad rights of 
way to innovative transit service was another 
issue examined. Many of these rail lines are 
underutilized and could be used for appropriate 
transit or other public purposes. The study also 
considered the possibility of connecting the 
Atlantic City rail line to Trenton. 

The proposals put forth in the study’s draft 
report are intended to encourage discussion 
among the South Jersey community, including 
elected officials, planning and economic offi- 
cials, transportation providers, and interested 
citizens at local and regional levels. 

It is expected that these discussions will 
result in ongoing changes that will reshape and 
strengthen the proposals contained in the draft to 
form a consensus for action. 


¢ Newark Penn Station and Northeast 
Corridor line operational 
improvements study 


The type of passenger demands and rail 
services operated on the Northeast Corridor line 
(NEC) in New Jersey and through Newark Penn 
Station (NPS) have changed significantly over 
the 50 years since NPS was constructed. The 
NEC is NJ TRANSIT’s most heavily used rail 
line and NPS is the focal point of operations on 
NJ TRANSIT Rail’s Newark District services. 

When the NEC track, interlockings, signal 
systems and train dispatching and control system 
were constructed, intercity rail service was the 
focus rather than commuter rail service. In 
recent years, NJ TRANSIT commuter and local 
rail passenger demand has grown on the NEC, 
but the infrastructure has seen few changes. 

Similarly, NPS has experienced increased 
NJ TRANSIT commuter and local rail demand, 
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{| 
as well as growth in the other transit services that _ 
utilize the facility (bus, subway, PATH and . 
Amtrak). Capital improvements have been made 
by the Northeast Corridor Improvement Project 
and by NJ TRANSIT. However, few passenger | 
operations-related changes have been made. 

This study will evaluate the operational | 
configuration (track, signals, interlockings, etc.) 
of the NEC in New Jersey and NPS to identify _ 
improvements that will enable facilities to 
accommodate the current and future passenger 
demand with efficient and quality rail service. In | 
addition, the passenger operations characteristics | 
of NPS will be simultaneously evaluated to 
identify the station improvements needed for 
increased passenger volumes. 

The study will be complementary to and 
make use of the results of the Penn Station, New © 
York (PSNY) Access Project which is now 
under way. The PSNY Access Project is evalu- 
ating the NEC between the Dock interlocking 
(east of NPS) and Sunnyside Yard, with particu- | 
lar emphasis on new service passenger volumes 
to PSNY. 

This study will ensure that the entire NEC 
in New Jersey will be able to reliably and effi- 
ciently accommodate the growing volumes of 
passengers. The end product of this study will 
be a concept plan for improvements to the NEC 
in New Jersey and NPS that will provide the 
train operations infrastructure and related pas- 
senger facilities needed to accommodate future 
passenger operations. 


¢ Hackensack Meadowlands Public 
Transportation Study 


The purpose of this study is to examine 
how transit access to the Meadowlands can 
influence future Meadowlands development and — 
to identify transit service opportunities to Mead- 
owlands development which exploit the existing 
and prospective rail transit services traversing 
the Meadowlands. 

The Hackensack Meadowlands Develop- | 
ment Commission (HMDC) is in the early stages | 
of updating its master plan. HMDC, NJDOT and — 


_ NJ TRANSIT are collaborating on this public 
_ transit planning study, dovetailing it with the 


"master plan updating effort so that recommended 


_ changes in the master plan and public transit 

_ improvement recommendations in the Meadow- 

_ lands are consistent. Changes in the master plan 

are certain since a number of assumptions 
underlying the original master plan have not 

_ been borne out. Moreover, the NJ Turnpike Au- 

_ thority’s announced plans to widen the westerly 
leg of the Turnpike, using the so-called "Berry’s 


Creek" development site for wetlands miti gation, 


_ fundamentally alters development prospects in 
_ this portion of the Meadowlands. 

Drawing upon market information and 
knowledge of environmental constraints and 
property interests in the Meadowlands, the 

_NJDOT, HMDC and NJ TRANSIT will define 
possible development futures for transportation 
| analysis. The three agencies will define pro- 
spective rail service networks in the Meadow- 
lands featuring prospective rail projects, includ- 
_ing the Secaucus transfer, West Shore restora- 
tion, the Kearny Connection, the waterfront light 
| tail/busway system, and new stations on existing 
_ passenger rail lines. 

The analysis is expected to identify op- 
portunities for prospective transit services, usin g 
these services as magnets for future develop- 
“ment. This analysis is expected to serve as a 
basis for defining existing and potential markets 
| for express and local bus service to the Meadow- 
lands, as well as feeder bus service from existing 
‘rail stations in or adjacent to the Meadowlands. 
| Promising service possibilities will be 

identified and opportunities for employer sub- 
Sidization will be explored in concert with the 
-Meadowlink TMA. The Sports Complex will 
be one of the activity centers specifically consid- 
ered in this analysis. 

| * NJ TRANSIT’ s financial capacity 
| 1983-2000 


By the year 2000, NJ TRANSIT intends 
to implement a number of major capital projects. 


‘These include the Waterfront Transitway in 
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Hudson County, dedicated busways leading to 
the primary Hudson River crossings, and com- 
muter rail connections and extensions throughout 
the state. These initiatives will substantially 
alter the operating and Capital structure of NJ 
TRANSIT. 

NJ TRANSIT recognizes that implement- 
ing this ambitious program will require an 
assessment of its ability to fund and maintain 
this expanded transit network. An assessment 
of NJ TRANSIT’s financial Capacity will yield 
an explicit understanding of the operating budget 
implications of each capital improvement, both 
in itself and as it relates to the existing system 
and other proposed investments. The assess- 
ment will also assure NJ TRANSIT’s funding 
providers of NJ TRANSIT’s grasp of the impli- 
cations of these initiatives and its ability to 
assimilate the improvements into an effective 
and efficient operating system. 

NJ TRANSIT initiated its financial capac- 
ity assessment process in January 1988. The 
assessment effort will produce a financial condi- 
tion statement consistent with UMTA require- 
ments. 


* Port Authority bus terminal study 


The Port Authority Bus Terminal 
(PABT), located in midtown Manhattan, is at the 
heart of NJ TRANSIT’s interstate bus service. 
NJ TRANSIT’s 41 PABT routes serve more than 
100,000 passenger trips per weekday. Approxi- 
mately 1,900 NJ TRANSIT buses arrive at and 
depart from the PABT per weekday. Over the 
next five to ten years, NJ TRANSIT’s PABT bus 
service is expected to continue to grow. As 
PABT bus service continues to grow, NJ TRAN- 
SIT needs to manage its PABT operations more 
efficiently and effectively. 

This study will identify ways that NJ 
TRANSIT can improve its PABT operations 
immediately, through platform changes and 
improved staging areas, and, in the long term, by 
using new technologies. The study will include 
a short-term operational analysis, analysis of 
bus staging areas, and analysis of long-term 
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high-tech improvements to operations. 


NJ TRANSIT property development efforts 

NJ TRANSIT’s Office of Property Devel- 
opment is currently involved in a number of 
projects aimed at promoting development of 
adjoining transit facilities, generating revenue 
from property holdings and adding transit rider- 
ship. These projects include: 


¢ Hoboken Ferry 

NJ TRANSIT signed an interim agree- 
ment with the Port Authority of New York and 
New Jersey on November 3, 1988 for leasing the 
space south of the Hoboken Rail Terminal for 
passenger ferry service between Hoboken and 
_ Battery Park City in lower Manhattan. 


¢ Metropark 

NJ TRANSIT is seeking to increase rid- 
ership by expanding commuter parking at the 
Metropark railroad station in Woodbridge. A 
request for proposals from developers to con- 
struct a parking garage is being issued. 


¢ Sip Avenue, Jersey City 

NJ TRANSIT has entered into an agree- 
ment for the development of its 33,700-square- 
foot parcel in the Journal Square area. This 
agreement will generate long-term income to NJ 
TRANSIT. 


¢ Trenton 

NJ TRANSIT is also seeking to increase 
ridership by expanding commuter parking at the 
Trenton station through construction of a parking 
garage. Negotiations are currently being con- 
ducted with a developer. 


¢ Somerville 

NJ TRANSIT has entered into a long- 
term ground lease of its 29 acres of surplus 
property in the vicinity of Somerville Rail 
Station. This lease will generate long-term 
rental revenues. 

In addition, NJ TRANSIT is at various 
stages of planning for other developments. 
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Authority and Commission Studies 


New Jersey Turnpike Authority 

The Turnpike Authority has several 
studies under way to advance critical projects. 
These include the following: 


¢ Detailed studies including engineering | 
and environmental assessments for construction — 
permits required for the widening improvement | 
program between Interchange 11 and the 
northern terminus of the Turnpike near Route 46 


¢ Studies to complete the designand 
construction of a dedicated truck facility at the 
former charter bus site located behind the Molly 
Pitcher Service Area in Cranbury, Middlesex _ 
County, between Interchanges 8 and 8A. 


¢ Conceptual studies for major additions 
and/or modifications to provide for coordinated © 
statewide transit initiatives and vehicular access 
to the Hudson River Waterfront. | 


New Jersey Highway Authority 

The Highway Authority is currently con- 
ducting studies for modification of Interchange _ 
69 to accommodate the proposed Ocean County 
resource recovery facility. | 

The Authority is also investigating provi- 
sion of a ramp from the Parkway southbound to 
I-80 eastbound, possible elimination of at-grade. 
intersections in Cape May County and opera- 
tional improvements at Interchanges 74, 109 and 
114. | 


New Jersey Expressway Authority | 
The Authority has completed a study on | 
the need for an interchange at Berlin-Cross Keys 
Road in Camden County. The Authorityis 
continuing to monitor conditions at this location | 
to determine the possible need for an inter- 
change. | 
The Authority is currently performing a — 
study of the area between Atlantic City and the | 
Pleasantville toll plaza, a section of about five 
miles. The study addresses the urgency and 


feasibility of widening for increased capacity. 
The Authority and the NJDOT are work- 
ing jointly to initiate a study of traffic flow at the 
Expressway interchanges at state highways. 
During the period of the Short Range 
Plan, the Authority will be considering a com- 
prehensive traffic growth study with an emphasis 
on adequacy of capacity to meet growth needs. 


Port Authority of New Jersey &New York 

As a result of projections showing in- 
creased congestion levels at the Goethals 
Bridge, the Authority is studying alternatives to 
increase Capacity at this crossing between New 
Jersey and Staten Island. 

In an earlier study coordinated with the 
NJDOT, the Authority identified concerns for 
the Arthur Kill crossings (Goethals Bridge and 
Outerbridge Crossing), i.e., the need for addi- 
tional capacity to meet projected increases in 
congestion levels and the need to improve 
functional characteristics (lane widths, clear- 
ances, etc.). The Authority’s current Staten 
Island bridges program is evaluating various 
alternatives to address these concerns at key 
links between New Jersey and Staten Island. 


Burlington County Bridge Commission 

The Burlington County Freeholders have 
approved the Commission’s proceeding with 
phase two of the feasibility study of the replace- 
ment of the Burlington Bristol Bridge. The 
bridge is functionally obsolete according to 
federal standards and has been experiencing 
traffic increases in recent years. Phase two of 
the study includes further studies, impact analy- 
Ses, surveying and right-of-way purchases, and 
the acquisition of needed permits. 


Cape May County Bridge Commission 

The Commission has studied the feasibil- 
ity of replacing the Ocean City-Longport Bridge 
which has seriously deteriorated after 60 years of 
use. The preliminary estimate of the replace- 
ment cost is $55-60 million (1995 dollars). The 
Commission is seeking outside funding from the 
State and federal governments. Additional 


Studies are continuing on repairs needed to 
maintain the bridge’s safe operation. 


Delaware River and Bay Authority 

The Authority is evaluating the need to 
double-deck the existing Cape May-Lewes Ferry 
vessels. This decision is contingent upon results 
of the future planning studies to explore the need 
for additional capacity to handle the anticipated 
traffic growth across Delaware Bay. 


Delaware River Joint Toll 
Bridge Commission 

In 1989, the Commission began a formal 
Study of the four existing crossings in the Tren- 
ton-Morrisville area (including Scudders Falls) 
to study the feasibility of various options to in- 
crease traffic capacity and improve the flow of 
traffic between the two states in this area. 

Previous efforts to construct a new wider 
bridge in the vicinity of the Calhoun Street 
bridge were abandoned in the face of community 
opposition. Increased traffic between Trenton 
and Morrisville has reopened the question of a 
new facility at Calhoun Street. The Commission 
has agreed to reevaluate this possibility. 


Delaware River Port Authority 

The Authority has a number of planning 
studies under way: 

¢ a Walt Whitman bridge deck condition 
study; 

* a study of the development of an inter- 
national trade center; 

* a study and design for a regional inter- 
modal container rail transfer facility, and 

* a master plan and needs assessment for 
a port enhancement and development fund. 


Palisades Interstate Park Commission 
The Commission is studying the need for 
improvements to acceleration and deceleration 
lanes at three of the four Parkway interchanges. 
The Commission is reviewing the need to 
repave the Parkway and is also studying im- 
provements to 11 of its 15 bridges. 
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Chapter Seven 
New and Longer Range Initiatives 


Previous sections of the plan described the condition and use of New Jersey’s transportation 
system as well as issues that must be addressed if the state’s transportation implementing agencies 
are to meet the mobility needs of the citizens of the state. While the Short Range Plan contained in 
both Volumes I and II of this plan represent significant progress toward meeting the needs of the 
state, many problems and issues already identified will remain and still others will emerge during 
and after the implementation of the Short Range Plan. | 

This section discusses new and longer range initiatives that will build on the Short Range Plan. — 
These initiatives include new projects to improve both the capacity and safety of the state’s transpor- 
tation system, activities that will affect the manner in which transportation programs and services are 
delivered and finally some new technologies which have the potential to enable transportation 
agencies to deliver a more cost-effective transportation system to the citizens of New Jersey. The 
manner in which these initiatives are addressed will be reflected in future updates of this transporta- 
tion plan. 


Transit - NJ TRANSIT 


In a very real sense, the longer range plan for New Jersey’s transit system can be characterized 
as an extension of the Short Range Plan. The state will continue to advance virtually all of the 
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activities described in the Short Range Plan. 
Facilities will continue to be maintained, rolling 
stock renewed and services expanded and/or 
extended commensurate with demand and 
available resources. Likewise, items such as the 
promotion of progressive management, im- 

_ proved performance, and public/private coordi- 
nation are ongoing efforts. However, in the 

category of new initiatives, there are areas of 
particular interest that warrant more definitive 


discussion in the context of longer range plans or 


_ needs. Although certain elements will fall 
within the years of the Short Range Plan, other 
elements will carry over beyond that period. 

One key issue is trans-Hudson River 
crossings. In 1983, almost 135,000 passengers 
crossed the Hudson each morning and evening 
on public transportation to reach their jobs in 
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"one out of three new 
Manhattan jobs is now held 
by a trans-Hudson commuter." 


_ New York City. While only 10 percent of 

_ Manhattan jobs were held by New Jersey resi- 

_ dents in 1980, one out of three new Manhattan 

jobs is now held by a trans-Hudson commuter. 

NJ TRANSIT expects an additional 58,000 trips 

| across the Hudson by 1995. It is essential that 

| the transit system be able to accommodate these 

| passengers to prevent trans-Hudson vehicular 

_ traffic from coming to a standstill. Additionally, 
there is a need to serve and enhance New Jer- 

_ Sey’s development and urban revitalization 

_ efforts along the Hudson River Waterfront, in 

_ the Hackensack Meadowlands, and in cities 

_ along the state’s busy rail lines. 

Having identified a critical transportation 

_ problem, NJ TRANSIT undertook the formula- 

_ tion of a comprehensive new initiatives plan for 

| horthern New Jersey. These initiatives were 

_ designed to reach the major objective of expand- 

' ing services to the full physical and operational 

_ Capacity of the available rail and bus infrastruc- 


} . ° 
_ ture by making investments in strategically- 


located connections, transfers, extensions, and 
modifications of existing service in the context 
of regional market growth and demographic 
changes. 

In launching its planning program to 
meet expected growth, NJ TRANSIT established 
goals to guide analysis of the proposed bus and 
rail investments. 

They are: 

* Maximize the capacity of the existing 
bus and rail systems to serve the projected 
growth through 1995 and to position transit to 
capture the added growth through and beyond 
2000; 

* Provide a system attractive enough to 
fill the available and expanded capacity by 
reducing travel time, making service more 
reliable, eliminating inconveniences and expand- 
ing geographic coverage and service frequency; 

* Provide transit services to new markets 
in New Jersey, supporting development and re- 
development in Newark, the Waterfront and the 
Meadowlands; 

¢ Attract auto users to transit in order to 
relieve the highway system for use by those who 
cannot use transit and to provide highway space 
to serve other development areas, and 

¢ Operate an efficient and cost- effective 
system. 

The culmination of this planning effort 
was presented in NJ TRANSIT’s Meeting New 
Jersey's Growth Challenge, A Transit Plan for 
the 1990s, which was published in June 1987. 
This plan identifies the infrastructure improve- 
ments needed to bring northern New Jersey’s 
transit system to the service level necessary to 
serve the growing commuting population and 
attract additional riders out of their cars. 

The plan includes: 

¢ A bus-only lane from the eastern ex- 
tension of the New Jersey Turnpike to the 
Lincoln Tunnel. A second phase would extend 
this improvement across the Meadowlands to the 
Tumpike mainline via the Bergen Arches in 
Jersey City; 

¢ A North Hudson busway as part of the 
Waterfront transit system; 
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¢ The dedication of the Weehawken 
Tunnel for buses and light rail vehicles to the 
Waterfront and Lincoln Tunnel, as part of a new 
15-mile waterfront light rail and busway system 
to serve the mushrooming “gold coast’; 

¢ A Secaucus Transfer Station to give 
passengers from northern New Jersey and Or- 
ange and Rockland Counties in New York 
convenient rail service into midtown Manhattan; 

¢ The restoration of the West Shore Line 
to bring passenger rail service into eastern 
Bergen and Rockland Counties; 

¢ Monmouth/Ocean/ Middlesex transit 
improvements; 

¢ The Kearny and Montclair Connec- 
tions, providing direct midtown Manhattan 
service to residents of northcentral New Jersey; 

¢ Additional improvements to eliminate 
rail delays and provide additional parking and 
seating capacity on rail lines with growing 
ridership; 

¢ Port Authority bus terminal capacity 
upgrade, and 

¢ Penn Station New York capacity 
upgrade. 

These projects will have broad benefits 
for intrastate as well as interstate travelers and 
are particularly opportunistic in their use of 
existing infrastructure to meet current and future 
travel needs. The program sets an agenda for 
action that will position public transit to support 
northern New Jersey growth and development. 
The bus and rail projects will strengthen New 
Jersey’s transportation network, improving 
access to midtown Manhattan, supporting 
growth and development, reducing traffic con- 
gestion and travel delay and introducing new 


travel opportunities by transit within New Jersey. 


By maximizing the capacity of bus and 
rail terminals and infrastructure and selecting 
options from all major geographic areas, up to 
26,000 more bus riders and 20,000 more rail 
riders will be accommodated in the peak morn- 
ing commute period. Furthermore, up to 92,000 
existing and new morning bus riders will benefit 
from a more reliable and speedier trip and 
25,000 existing and new morning rail riders will 
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share the benefits of improved rail services. The 
recommended rail package of connections and 
transfers also greatly enhances the attractiveness 
of intrastate and off-peak travel, potentially 
servicing some 14,000 more new daily riders 
with off-peak travel needs and/or with New 
Jersey destinations. 

The aforementioned projects are in 
various stages of advancement. While the Short 
Range Plan of Volume II anticipates that several 
will be implemented between 1990 and 1994, the 
implementation of others will fall later in the 
decade. It should also be noted that the list of 
projects is not preclusive. Other improvements 
not currently offered for implementation will be 
retained for future consideration as continued 


"" the Department must also address 
public transit needs in the southern 
part of the state and the growing sub- 
urban areas across New Jersey.” 


growth and development further defines New 
Jersey’s unfolding travel needs. 

Besides meeting trans-Hudson commuta- 
tion needs, the Department must also address 
public transit needs in the southern part of the 
state and the growing suburban areas across New 
Jersey. NJ TRANSIT has recently completed a 
planning study of southern New Jersey which 
analyzed demographics, travel markets and 
public attitudes towards transit. 

On the basis of this analysis, NJ TRAN- 
SIT has preliminarily proposed transit service 
opportunities which strengthen the existing 
transit system through operational and capital 
improvements and expand the transit system in 
areas where the demand supports such extension. | 
The same comprehensive approach to data 
collection and analysis used in the northern New 
Jersey plan development process was employed. 
Through ongoing dialogue with the South Jersey 
community, a plan for action in southern New 
Jersey will be developed, reflecting South 
Jersey’s unique needs. 


NJ TRANSIT, in cooperation with 


_ NJDOT, is also exploring ways to meet the 
_ growing demands for transit alternatives in 
_ suburban New Jersey where skyrocketing eco- 


nomic development is choking the highways. 
This exploration will eventually result in a plan 
for addressing suburban travel needs which may 
incorporate non-traditional service alternatives 


_ provided by private operators and new fundin g 
| strategies. 


Highways and 
Bridges - NJDOT 


There are several new initiatives which 
the NJDOT will promote to improve the per- 
formance of highways and bridges in the state, 


_ which include the following: 


New Project Starts 


As input to the project development proc- 


_ ess, NJDOT utilizes a process to systematically 

_ identify problems, rank them, and assess them in 
_ order to define projects. This process defines the 
_ Tange of projects that the Department will pursue 


consistent with funding and manpower con- 


_ Straints. For purposes of this process, problems 
| are assigned to one of the following four catego- 


Ties. 


| Growth Corridors 
| This category features emerging highway 
congestion problems in high growth areas of the 
state. Such problems must be identified early 

_ €nough to allow ample lead time for defining 

_ and implementing solutions. 

This category recognizes that there are 

_ Several area or highway corridors in the state ex- 
| periencing a high rate of development and an ex- 
| traordinary growth in highway traffic. The 

_ Magnitude of this growth not only has the poten- 
_ tial to severely overtax existing highway facili- 

| ties but could also shorten the useful life of 
highway improvements included in the Short 

_ Range Plan. 

| The 1984 Plan identified several high 

| growth corridors and noted that the Department 


had already initiated the corridor study process. 
The Preliminary State Development and Rede- 
velopment Plan (PSDRP) builds on the NIDOT 
process by promoting the concept of corridor 
planning and the formation of corridor centers. 
The PSDRP indicates several corridors which 
have the potential for significant future growth. 

To address this potential, the NIDOT 
believes that it is important to identify and moni- 
tor the growth in these areas or corridors. If sig- 
nificant, the Department would then undertake a 
comprehensive study of the area or corridor and 
identify potential problems with enough lead 
time so that remedial actions could be developed 
and implemented in a timely fashion. 


New Capacity 

There are numerous highways throughout 
the state that routinely experience traffic conges- 
tion over long expanses of roadway, especially 
during commuting hours, prompting proposals 
for roadway widening, by-pass routes and other 
solutions. This type of problem will often 
warrant costly improvements, but also provides 
in many instances considerable opportunity for 
TSM remedies. 

Localized traffic bottlenecks are charac- 
teristic of spot problems generally prompting 
proposals for overpasses, upgrading of existing 
overpasses to increase capacity, intersection 
approach widenings, etc. Since the problem is 
localized, the affected area and the repercussions 
of the improvement options are usually confined. 

Chapter V identifies an extensive inven- 
tory of real and perceived congestion problems. 
These problems include congestion deficiencies 
identified by analysis of each state highway’s 
volume/capacity relationship and congestion 
deficiencies identified by observation. Also, a 
series of closely spaced spot congestion prob- 
lems are defined as a corridor congestion prob- 
lem as well. The Short Range Plan of Volume II . 
will address a number of these congestion 
problems. Those which remain constitute the 
inventory of future problems to be addressed by 
successive updates of the Short Range Plan. 
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System Preservation 

This is a category of problems which 
involves maintenance of the physical integrity of 
the existing State Highway System as well as up- 
grading the design of a roadway for safety and 
operational reasons. These problems can be 
either a localized or more pervasive problem 
exhibiting poor drainage, poor traction, deficient 
or absent shoulders, roadside hazards, sight 
distance restrictions, poor horizontal or vertical 
alignment, etc. Problems in this category of 
needs include locations of demonstrated high 
frequencies of accidents and locations that have 
characteristics conducive to high accident poten- 
tial. Problems of both types are systematically 
identified and addressed by NJDOT. 

Relative to the first type of safety prob- 
lem, the Department maintains an ongoing 
program that identifies high accident locations in 
terms of numbers and types of accidents on the 
State Highway System based on police-submit- 
ted accident reports. The reports are computer- 
ized to aid in analyzing the more than 70,000 ve- 
hicular accidents which occur annually on the 
state system. For these types of problems, 
solutions are developed for the most hazardous 
locations and implemented as quickly as re- 
sources permit. 

Potential accident locations are identified 
by surveying the highway system for locations 
having characteristics similar to locations with 
known accident problems or locations which do 
not meet current design standards for safe high- 
ways. This type of problem is frequently reme- 
died as part of overall reconstruction projects. 

Because safety problems are defined in 
terms of accident data which is updated annu- 
ally, and because solutions to accident problems 
tend not to require long lead times to implement 
(except where they coincide with other, more 
pervasive problems), the Department does not 
maintain a comprehensive inventory of safety 
problems. Instead, each year’s safety program is 
developed with the latest data and reflects the 
most critical needs at that time. 
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was published which are not included in the 


System Management 

This category includes solutions which 
involve improvements to the flow of people and | 
goods along a transportation corridor at rela- 
tively low cost and without substantial construc- _ 
tion, right of way acquisition or environmental 
impact. Examples include construction of park- — 
and-ride lots, improved traffic signalization, | 
intersection improvements, the establishment of | 
TMAs and improvement in the design and spac- _ 
ing of direct access points to a highway. | 


Future Bridge Initiatives 

The current bridge program outlined in 
the Short Range Plan generally addresses bridges 
built prior to 1945. While current demands call _ 
for a much larger bridge program to address the © 
needs of this category of bridges, the needs will 
increase even more dramatically in the near 
future as the bridges built since 1950 begin to 
require rehabilitation. 

Figure VII-1 provides an indication of 
the number of bridges under NJDOT jurisdiction 
which have been constructed since 1900. As can | 
be seen, the number of NJDOT-owned bridges 
built since 1950 dramatically exceeds the num- _ 
ber of bridges built prior to 1950. Therefore, the - 
number of bridge deficiencies reported in the 
future will be greater than those reported today. — 

Although largely a funding issue, the De- 
partment will have to examine other initiatives 
relative to maintaining safe bridges if adequate 
funding is not available to meet the needs in the | 
future. Some of the alternatives that the Depart- _ 
ment and the state will have to evaluate are 
revising standards relative to structural and/or 
functional integrity and/or closing some bridges 
and their approach roadways to traffic where 


parallel facilities exist. 
} 


Completed Study Initiatives 
To supplement the initiatives discussed 
above, there are numerous new initiatives that 
emanated from transportation corridor studies 
completed since the 1984 Transportation Plan 


Figure VII-1 
NJDOT Bridges Constructed 
Summary of Activity by Five Year Periods 
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| Short Range Plan. The following discussion 


| | briefly summarizes the nature and recommenda- 
_ tions of these studies. 


_ Route 1 Corridor Study 
The Route 1 Corridor, between Trenton 

_and New Brunswick, was identified as one of the 
| State’s major growth corridors in the 1984 plan. 
To address the traffic implications of the growth 
| that was occurring in the corridor, the NIDOT 
‘Initiated the Route 1 Corridor Study. The 
Study’s final report was published in December 
1986 and presented recommendations dealing 
‘with transportation improvements, highway 
access control, land use issues and funding. The 
Route 1 Study findings, in addition to addressing 


Source: NUDOT 


the needs of the corridor, had statewide implica- 
tions as well, as they provided the basis for the 
TRANSPLAN legislation. 

Some of the recommendations of the study 
are: 


Route 1 Improvements 

* Route 1 should be managed to protect 
its function as a principal arterial highway. 

¢ All traffic signals on Route 1 should 
eventually be eliminated. 

* Route 1 should be widened to provide 
3 lanes with shoulders in each direction. 


Other Road Improvements 
¢ Routes 27 and 130 should be im- 
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proved to accommodate development within the 
corridor. 

¢ An adequate system of supporting 
minor arterial highways and collector streets is 
necessary to support future development. 

¢ Local and connector roads paralleling 
major traffic corridors should be designed to dis- 
courage regional traffic. 

¢ By-passes of existing developments 
and new arterial roads may be required. 


Public Transportation and Other Solutions 

¢ Realistic opportunities for conven- 
tional and/or subscription bus service for Route 
1 employees should be pursued to maximize 
corridor transit utilization. 
. ¢ Utilization of the Northeast Corridor 
rail line should be encouraged. 

¢ Ridesharing can play an important role 
and should be encouraged. . 

e The concentration of peak hour traffic 
should be reduced by spreading the peak travel 
period. 


Access Control 

¢ Control over access to abutting proper- 
ties should be sufficient to preserve Route 1’s 
function as a principal arterial highway. 

¢ Access control plans should be pre- 
pared for each segment of Route 1. 


Land Use Issues 

¢ Increased residential development 
should be promoted within the central core of the 
corridor. 

e Site selection criteria for any addi- 
tional rail stations should be heavily weighted in 
favor of those sites having a commitment to 
significant residential development close to the 
station. 


Funding 

¢ The state should establish an expanded 
local road improvement program in high growth 
corridors. 

¢ Additional funding mechanisms 
should be pursued that will promote transit 
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development in the corridor. 

The Route 1 Corridor Study identified 
state and local highway needs totaling $750 
million. Since the study was completed, some 
improvements have been made, e.g., the over- 
pass at the Route 1 and Quakerbridge Road 
intersection, and others are included in the Short 
Range Plan. For the longer term, the remaining 
needs and recommendations will be processed 
further and implemented as appropriate and as 
resources permit. 


South Jersey Highway 
Improvement Study 

The South Jersey Highway Improvement 
Study was undertaken to identify the regional 
highway improvements necessary to preserve the | 
efficient flow of east-west traffic in part or all of © 
the six southernmost counties in the state: At-— 
lantic, Camden, Cape May, Cumberland, Glouc- 
ester and Salem. The study was precipitated by 
the increased traffic resulting from casino gam- 
bling in Atlantic City as well as substantial 
increases in travel to other South Jersey resort 
areas such as Brigantine, Ocean City, the 
Wildwoods and Cape May. 

Completed in May 1988, the study recom- 
mended both interim and long-range improve- 
ments for three geographical corridors: northern, — 
central and southern. A definition of these 
corridors and a brief summary of the study’s 
recommendations follow. 

Northern Corridor (just south of the 
Commodore Barry Bridge; north and east to 
Route 42 and the Atlantic City Expressway) 

Recommendations: 

¢ Advance the Route 42 widening proj- 
ect between Route 41 and I-295 that is currently 
under way. 

¢ Advance the I-295/Route 42 inter- 
change project. Evaluate the engineering feasi- 
bility of building the missing ramps between 
Route 42 and I-295 as Phase I of the entire 
project. 

¢ Initiate environmental reviews of the 
Route 322 corridor. 


i 
} 
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Central Corridor (Delaware Memorial 
Bridge along Route 40 to Atlantic City) 

Recommendations: 

* Monitor traffic growth on mainline 
Route 40 between the Delaware Memorial 
Bridge and Route 55. Initiation of studies for a 
roadway widening is not recommended at this 
time. 

* Continue to advance the Woodstown 
By-pass. 

¢ Monitor summer traffic conditions in 
the Borough of Elmer, Salem County. Studies 
to evaluate traffic improvements should be 
initiated at the appropriate time. 

* Monitor traffic growth and develop- 
ment trends in the Route 40 corridor between 
Route 55 and Route 322 with particular attention 
to the section between Mays Landing and Route 
322. 

¢ Initiate transportation system manage- 
ment (TSM) strategies studies in Mays Landing. 

* Begin environmental studies and pre- 
liminary engineering for a widening of Routes 
40/322 from the McKee City Circle to the 
Garden State Parkway. 

* Develop the locations for appropriate 
park-and-ride facilities. 

* Consider public transit schedule and 
service changes to serve additional needs. 

* Increase service and equipment on 
existing routes. 


Southern Corridor (Millville to the 
southerly Cape May County shore resorts) 

Recommendations: 

* Initiate and advance a series of TSM 
improvements to ease the traffic congestion in 
the Route 47 corridor that is expected once 


_ Route 55 in Gloucester County is open to traffic. 


* Begin to assess the social, economic, 


_ and environmental impacts of a capacity increase 
| in the Routes 55/47 corridor. Where possible, 

| the improvements should be on existing high- 

_ ways and within existing rights of way. 


Hudson River Waterfront 
Transportation Study 


The New Jersey Hudson River Waterfront 
is in the early stages of major redevelopment, 
with far-reaching potential for waterfront mu- 
nicipalities and the state in terms of jobs and 
revenues. Proposals for housing, offices, restau- 
rants, hotels, marinas and retail shopping are in 
evidence throughout the waterfront, with a 
number of major projects completed or in prog- 
ress. 

A serious impediment to development 
along the waterfront is the existing overburdened 
transportation system. The roads leading to the 
waterfront are already among the most congested 
in the state and many properties with redevelop- 
ment potential are extremely difficult to access 
because of the topographical constraints of the 
Palisades and the limited number of river cross- 
ings. 

These conditions arouse concern that 
waterfront development will intensify the traffic 
problems already being experienced. Concern 
has also been expressed that waterfront develop- 
ment could counteract efforts now under way to 
address traffic problems associated with the river 
crossings in Manhattan. Finally, there is concern 
about the adequacy of the existing transit system 
to support waterfront development. 

These concerns are legitimate, but not 
necessarily prophetic. With comprehensive 
planning, the waterfront has the potential to 
develop without unacceptable consequences. It 
can become a resource enjoyed by existing and 
new residents, visitors and workers. Questions 
of how this potential can be realized and the 
need for a transportation plan are basic issues 
that prompted the initiation of the Hudson River 
Waterfront Transportation Study. The aim of the 
study was to analyze the transportation implica- 
tions of waterfront redevelopment and define 
possible courses of action which could facilitate 
the development without undesirable conse- 
quences. 
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The geographic scope of the study ex- 
tended from Fort Lee at the George Washington 
Bridge on the north to Bayonne on the south, a 
distance of 18 and 1/2 miles. The study area was 
bounded on the east by the Hudson River, on the 
south by the Kill Van Kull, on the west by the 
Overpeck Creek, the Hackensack River and 
Newark Bay, and on the north by the city lines of 
Englewood and Englewood Cliffs. The study 
was initiated in March 1984. A Draft Transpor- 
tation Plan was issued in November 1985 and 
the Technical Report in April 1986. 

The completed analysis defined the need 
for a new core waterfront transportation system 
consisting of a transitway with park-and-rides 
and improved north-south road access. The 
transitway system, consisting of both busway 
and light rail transit elements, has the following 
components: 

¢ A transitway spine running through the 
Weehawken Tunnel and turning south as it 


"The completed analysis defined the 
need for a new core waterfront 
transportation system...” 


emerges from the eastern end of the Tunnel, 
through the ARCORP and Hartz Lincoln Harbor 
properties, connecting to the Lincoln Tunnel, 
progressing around the western edge of Hoboken 
at the base of the Palisades cliffs into Hoboken 
Terminal, continuing south through Newport 
City, Harsimus Cove, Harborside, Colgate, and 
Liberty Harbor North, terminating in southern 
Jersey City; 

¢ A transit branch running from Edgewa- 
ter south to join the spine described above where 
the spine emerges from the eastern end of the 
Weehawken Tunnel; 

¢ A park-and-ride facility west of the 
western portal of the Weehawken Tunnel, at 
what would be the northern terminus of the 
transitway spine, linking with the New Jersey 
Turnpike, and 

¢ A park-and-ride facility at the south 
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terminus of the transitway spine in Jersey City, 
situated so that it could be accessed easily from 
the Hudson County extension of the New Jersey 
Turnpike. 

Service on the transitway spine would be 
provided by light rail. Additionally, a busway 
would run from the spine’s northern terminus 
west of the Weehawken Tunnel, linking with the 
New Jersey Turnpike, to Hoboken Terminal. 
The transitway branch from Edgewater would 
also be comprised of a busway. The result 
would be a core transitway system featuring four 
miles of busway only, five miles of light rail 
only, and six miles of combined busway and 
light rail (Figure VII-2). Such a transitway 
system would provide the following essential 
SeTVICES: 

¢ Provide for continuous north-south 


movement along almost the entire length of New | 


Jersey’s Hudson River Waterfront; 

¢ Provide direct transit service to the 
Lincoln Tunnel and midtown Manhattan (via the 
busway segments of the transitway) for water- 
front areas north of Hoboken; 


e Provide transit service to Hoboken Ter- 


minal for transfer to PATH (and the Hoboken 
ferry being advanced by the Port Authority as a 
trans-Hudson relief measure) to reach Manhat- 
tan; 

¢ Provide a link for the entire waterfront 


to NJ TRANSIT’s commuter rail system for trips 


to the suburbs, and 
¢ Intercept auto users en route to the wa- 


terfront by the regional highway network before _ 


they reach areas most prone to traffic congestion 


so that these auto users can transfer to the transit | 


system for a short ride to most waterfront loca- 
tions. 

It was also recognized that the core 
transitway service would need to be augmented 
by improved local bus service. 

Notwithstanding the necessary emphasis 
on transit, it was recognized that north-south 
roadway access improvement is necessary to 
keep waterfront development from overwhelm- 
ing the local street system. The major proposed 
roadway improvement resulting from the water- 


front transportation study is a 7.6-mile extension 
of River Road from West New York to connect 
with Routes 169/185 (under construction) near 
Exit 14B of the New Jersey Turnpike Extension. 
It would be a four-lane land service road with 
signalized intersections and regulated left turns 
at major street crossings. The number of drive- 
ways onto it would be limited to prevent strip 
commercial development and reduce accident 
potential 

To complement this new facility, it was 
also proposed that existing River Road be wid- 
ened to four through lanes from its present termi- 


nus in West New York to Route 5 in Edgewater. 
These improvements are not designed to encour- 
age more trips to the waterfront by auto, but 
rather to provide continuity of movement within 
the waterfront development area and to create 
by-passes to existing communities. In addition 
to the foregoing recommended improvements, 
the waterfront study also acknowledged the need 
for other regional planned roadway improve- 
ments, such as the widening of Routes 1&9, and 
locally planned improvements, such as the 
extension of Washington Street in J ersey City. 
Since the completion of the Hudson 


Figure VII-2 
Proposed Hudson River Waterfront 
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River Waterfront Transportation Study, both the 
transitway and north-south roadway proposals 
have been advanced through a conceptual engi- 
neering design feasibility study (September 
1987). Potential additions and modifications to 
the originally proposed core system have also 
been identified for consideration, e.g. east-west 
access via the former West Side Industrial 
Track in Jersey City. Within the Short Range 
Plan time frame, interim improvements such as 
temporary interim busways will be pursued. 
However, further advancement of the final pro- 
posals will fall basically in the areas of alterna- 
tives analysis (including modal options), envi- 
ronmental analysis and engineering design. 


"...both the transitway and north-south 
roadway proposals have been 
advanced...” 
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Construction of the facilities following 
from these efforts will take place after the Short 
Range Plan. However, one critical element in 
the plan’s timely advancement is the state’s 
acquisition of the Conrail River Line from the 
western end of the Weehawken Tunnel, eastward 
through the tunnel, and southbound to a point in 
the vicinity of exit 14C of the New Jersey Turn- 
pike extension in Jersey City. This rail right of 
way Constitutes a major portion of the right of 
way required for the waterfront transportation 
improvements. The acquisition entails relocat- 
ing Conrail’s freight operation from the River 
Line to the Northern Branch, west of the Pali- 
sades, including necessary upgrading of the 
Northern Branch. The relocation and acquisi- 
tion will take place within the time frame of the 
Short Range Plan. 


Monmouth/Ocean/Middlesex Study 
This study was undertaken to improve 
transportation in one of the fastest growing 
regions of New Jersey—the counties of Mon- 
mouth, Ocean and Middlesex. The study exam- 


ined a broad range of potential transit solutions 
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: 
: 
: 


along eight different corridors traversing the | 
study area. It provided direction to future efforts : 
by identifying a package of recommended long _ 
term solutions to improve transit service in the 
region. 

Initially, more than 40 bus and rail alter- 
natives were defined for study. The analysis of 
these alternatives culminated in the following 
recommendations: 


Route 9 Improvements 

A Route 9 planning feasibility study 
should be undertaken by the NJDOT to deter- 
mine improvements needed on Route 9 on an 
incremental basis to meet the future growth on 
this facility. Special emphasis should be placed 
on preferential treatment of buses on Route 9. 
This study will further assess the most effective 
and efficient means of providing improvements _ 
to accommodate expected growth demands. | 


Inland Rail Transit Alternatives 

An alternatives analysis/draft environ- 
mental impact statement should be undertaken 
by NJ TRANSIT. The priority corridor for the 
impact statement should be the alignment from 
Lakewood to Newark via Farmingdale, Freehold 
and Matawan. 


North Jersey Coast Line Electrification 
Extension Alternatives 

In the foreseeable future, no extension of 
electrified service on the North Jersey Coast 
Line beyond Long Branch should be considered. 


Newark/Elizabeth Monorail Study 

The Economic and Transit Access Study 
for the Newark/Newark International Airport / | 
Elizabeth Corridor, commissioned by NJDOT on — 
behalf of the North Jersey Transportation Coor- 
dinating Council, has been completed. The 
study concluded that an exclusive right of way, 
fixed guideway transit system utilizing auto- 
mated technology offers the most cost-effective 
solution to providing the required level of 
corridor transit service and has the potential to 
significantly increase the level of development in 


the corridor. This increase in development is 
dependent upon the implementation of the transit 
link and the removal of existing infrastructural 
and institutional constraints to development. 

As recommended in the study and as 
authorized by statute, the Department is proceed- 
ing with a series of project development activi- 
ties. 


Authorities and 


Commissions 


New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
The Turnpike Authority’s long-range 
plans can be broken down into five main catego- 


_ ties. First, long-range traffic projections indicate 


that the section of the Turnpike between the 


_ Pennsylvania Turnpike Extension in Burlington 


County and South Brunswick in Middlesex 


_ County will need Capacity improvements. Sec- 
_ ond, higher demand on the roadway will also 
| require coordinated expansion of service areas 


and maintenance, security and toll collection 


_ Systems. 


Third, several activities are under way to 


create improved connections to existing or 
_ proposed transit facilities. Park-and-ride facili- 


ties, bus guideway connections, light-rail access 
Tamps and new interchanges combined with 
public/private developments for transportation 
transfer points are all being studied conceptually 


| Or are in some stage of design. Fourth, one 


service area will be split into separate auto and 


_ ttuck facilities in order to avoid mounting safety 
_ problems from auto-truck conflicts. Finally, a 
_ fully automated electronic guideway system is 


; 
} 


_ €nvisioned as a long-range possibility. 


New Jersey Highway Authority 


Long-range initiatives of the Authority will 
generally continue within the two general classi- 
fications of system preservation and Capacity 


_ enhancement as outlined in the Short Range 
_ Plan. Long term emphasis will focus upon 


utilization of state-of-the-art technology to 


_ Increase efficiency in such areas as traffic man- 
_ agement, collection and/or billing of tolls and 


strategies for the movement of greater numbers 
of people on existing roadways. 


New Jersey Expressway Authority 

The primary long-range initiative of the 
Expressway Authority is to maintain the road- 
way, bridges and facilities. A significant compo- 
nent of this initiative could be the reconstruction 
or replacement of the existing barrier toll plazas. 
The second long-range initiative would be based 
on Capacity studies performed during the short 
range planning period which could possibly 
indicate a need for increased westbound Capac- 
ity. 


Port Authority of New York 
and New Jersey (PANY&NJ) 

Port Authority long-range surface transpor- 
tation initiatives are unique because virtually all 
of them require some form of partnership with 
other agencies. To prepare for the 21st century, 
the bi-state region requires selectively expanding 
capacity, managing use of existing capacity 
better, relating land use, environmental and 
transportation decisions to each other and in- 
forming the public of their stake in personal 
transportation choices. 

Beyond the Port Authority’s current 
five-year business plan framework, intermediate/ 
long-range planning is being directed at building 
bi-state consensus on the following surface 
transportation issues: 


Northern Corridor (Trans-Hudson) 

A major central business district by-pass, 
freight carrier and interstate travel relief valve, 
the George Washington Bridge (GWB) and its 
approaches are near capacity. Capacity expan- 
sion measures include reducing approach bottle- 
necks, squeezing additional capacity from the 
existing bridge structure and possibly a new 
crossing. Because the GWB carries more freight 
than the Authority’s air and marine port facilities 
combined, expediting truck flow is a priority at 
this crossing. 
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Midtown Corridor and the 
Hudson River Waterfront 

Efforts are being directed at encouraging 
transit use in this corridor. Long-range measures 
include improved rail capacity, priority treat- 
ments for buses and new ferry service to provide 
increased accessibility for interstate travel 
markets. Proper integration and coordination of 
the interstate transit network with that planned 
for the NJ Waterfront and Manhattan CBD dis- 
tribution is critical. Planning in this corridor 
requires a high degree of multi-organizational 
cooperation. Preserving potential transportation 
right of way and strategic sites is an important 
element of long-range planning to be accom- 
plished as opportunities arise. 


Downtown/Southern Corridor 

This corridor’s long-range needs are 
varied and complex. Railroad/PATH, ferry, 
bus and truck have roles in crossing the Hudson 
and providing access to, between and within the 
waterfronts. Both PATH and ferry capacity 
expansion will continue to be considered in 
meeting future interstate transportation require- 
ments. 

Though no new vehicular capacity is 
anticipated at the Holland Tunnel, Authority 
efforts will be directed toward the efficiency of 
this facility in moving people and goods. In this 
and midtown corridors, balance must be 
achieved between the long-range waterfront and 
Manhattan CBD access requirements. Private 
sector involvement as exemplified in the 
PANY&NJ and other ferry initiatives should be 
encouraged. 


Staten Island Bridges (SIB) 

The SIB system is expected to serve 
growing travel markets tied to further develop- 
ment of the Staten Island and New Jersey econo- 
mies. These facilities are expected to absorb 
growth in regional patterns and localized inter- 
State travel demands. Accordingly, the focus of 
intermediate/long-range planning is toward the 
efficacy of providing additional capacity across 
the Arthur Kill. 
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Ground Access to Newark 
International Airport 

Long-range plans for ground access to 
Newark International Airport are centered on 
strategies designed to reduce the current reliance 
on automobiles for airport access through greater 
use of high occupancy vehicles (HOVs) as well 
as with airport improvements. Recognizing that 
most passengers currently use automobiles to get 
to the airport, one strategy involves the develop- 
ment of a series of satellite transportation termi- 
nals designed to intercept the automobile user 
closer to customers’ homes. HOVs would bring 
passengers from satellite terminals to the airport. 


"this has profound implications for 


regional mobility, now and in the future.” 


Goods Movement 

The Authority estimates that 700 million 
tons of freight, domestic and international, 
moved through or within the New York/New 
Jersey metropolitan region in 1988. About 90 
percent moves by truck and this has profound 
implications for regional mobility, now and in 
the future. Congestion’s impact on freight trans- 
portation systems, in turn, makes goods move- 
ment costs in this region not only higher but 
more unpredictable than in other metropolitan 
areas. 

This erodes the region’s competitiveness 
with other regional gateways and diverts needed 
private sector investment elsewhere. Much is at 
stake with the regional freight system generating 
230,000 direct jobs, and, for air and water modes 
alone, $6.2 billion in wages. Two fundamentals 
must govern future planning: that efficient 
freight movement is essential to the region’s _ 
economic health and that goods movement 
around the region’s core must be treated not as 
an afterthought to passenger travel but as a 
priority. 


Burlington County 
Bridge Commission 

The long-range initiatives of the Commis- 
sion depend on the feasibility of the replacement 
to the Burlington Bristol Bridge. 


Cape May County Bridge Commission 

Depending on the recommendations of the 
Ocean City-Longport Bridge Feasibility Study 
and the results of Commission efforts to secure a 
source of funding, the Commission may con- 
struct a replacement for the Ocean City- 
Longport Bridge. 


Delaware River and Bay Authority 

Based on the results of planning studies 
to determine cross-bay traffic demand, the Au- 
thority will provide for additional capacity either 
by expanding service on the Cape May-Lewes 
Ferry or by undertaking the necessary detailed 
studies for a fixed crossing over the Delaware 
Bay. 


Delaware River Joint Toll 
Bridge Commission 

Various projects to improve the existing 
non-toll bridges under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission are being considered for possible 
inclusion in future capital improvement pro- 
grams. This work would be in addition to those 
projects listed in Volume II. Three examples are 
described below: 

The Trenton-Morrisville (Lower Trenton) 
Bridge was opened in 1929. The superstructure 
is a five-span steel truss with a total length of 
1,021 feet. Each span consists of two exterior 
trusses and an interior center truss, providing a 
dual roadway. Each roadway is 21 feet wide and 
carries two lanes of traffic. The bridge is limited 
to vehicles weighing less than 30 tons with an 
axle load of six tons or less. Overall, this bridge 
is in very good condition except for the deck, 
which may require replacement or extensive 
repair in the near future. 

One option is to completely replace the 
deck and parapets. Another option is to restrict 


the bridge to automobile traffic, requiring trucks 
to use the nearby Trenton-Morrisville Toll 
Bridge. This would extend the remaining serv- 
ice life of the present bridge deck. 

The Washington Crossing Bridge was 
built in 1904. The superstructure is a six-span, 
riveted steel truss with a total length of 874 feet. 
It has a narrow roadway, only 14 feet wide. This 
bridge is limited to vehicles weighing less than 
four tons. On the average, about 5,000 cars 
cross the bridge every day. Structural repair and 
strengthening of the lower truss chords and panel 
point plates may be required in the future to 
maintain current levels of service. 

The Lumberville-Raven Rock Pedestrian 
Bridge connects Lumberville in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, with the small community of 
Raven Rock in Hunterdon County, New Jersey. 
It is a four-span stiffened cable suspension 
bridge, 691 feet long, carrying a pre-stressed 
concrete walkway, nine feet wide. Overall the 
bridge is in very good condition except for the 
concrete walkway panels which need to be re- 
placed. 


Delaware River Port Authority 

As part of the Philadelphia-Camden port 
unification and modernization effort, an interna- 
tional trade center has been proposed for 
Camden. 

The center would serve as the headquar- 
ters for the Delaware River Port Authority and 
would house state government and private 
tenants as well. 

In combination with a regional intermo- 
dal container rail transfer facility and a $100 
million port enhancement and development fund, 
it is hoped that these modernization efforts will 
improve the Philadelphia-Camden area’s com- 
petitive standing as a port and contribute to 
urban revitalization and economic development 
on both sides of the river. 


Palisades Interstate Park Commission 
Realizing that some of the elements of 
the short range plan may not be accomplished 
within that time period, the Commission will 
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continue to advance those projects until comple- 
tion. Throughout this period, the Commission 
will continue to maintain the Palisades Interstate 
Parkway, striving to improve the riding experi- 
ence for Parkway travelers while seeking im- 
provements for their safety. 


Jurisdictional Realignment 


As discussed earlier in this plan, NJDOT 
sees a need to reexamine the role that the various 
jurisdictions play in operating highways and 
streets throughout New Jersey and, therefore, 
intends to pursue this as a new initiative. Ini- 
tially, the NJDOT will examine roads that are 
under the jurisdiction of the state and will utilize 
the concepts of functional classification as the 
basis for its reevaluation. 

When considering the assignment of 
functional systems to specific jurisdictional 
entities, the role that each governmental unit 
should play in providing service to the state’s 
travelers must be considered. For example, one 
alternative, dealing with the state’s role, would 
see the state taking on an increased role in urban 
areas by having the state assume the responsibil- 
ity for all principal arterials in urban areas 
(excluding federal and authorities’ and commis- 
sions’ roads). 

Under this alternative ( Table VII-1), the 
state would assume the ownership of 433 miles 
of highway currently under county jurisdiction 
and 70 miles currently under municipal jurisdic- 
tion. This alternative would obviously transfer a 
certain degree of capital and maintenance costs 
from local jurisdictions to the state, but there 
could also be other implications which might be 
less attractive to the local governing bodies. For 
example, the state may desire to remove parking 
where it currently exists on these candidate 
roadways to improve the capacity and safety of 
the system. 

As indicated earlier, the NJDOT intends to 
pursue this initiative with regard to highways 
under the jurisdiction of the state. The feasibility 
of extending these concepts to the county and 
municipal systems will be examined as well. 
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Goods Movement 


Port Unification 

With the formation of authorities to over- 
see the operations of port facilities in the state, 
NJDOT has not in the past placed a major 
emphasis on this mode. However, with the 
move toward greater Department involvement in 
the activities of authorities, NJDOT must be- 
come more cognizant of the issues facing ports 
and harbors. The most pressing of these issues 
for the foreseeable future will be port unification 
and changes in port operations and access issues. 

The issue of unification of the Dela- 
ware River port facilities has been under discus- 
sion for some time. The primary thrust of 
unification is to bring the individual port opera- 
tions, public and private, under central leader- 
ship. It is believed by many that the competition 
between these facilities has become destructive, 
driving business to competing port facilities in 
Maryland and Virginia. 

Port interests maintain that unless a 
commitment is made by New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, this loss of tonnage will continue. 
Such a commitment was formalized by Gover- 
nors Kean and Casey when they announced late 
in 1988 that a $100 million investment in port 
facilities would be made by the two states. This 
contribution will take the form of a Maritime 
Infrastructure Improvement Fund and will be 
raised through the sale of bonds. 

Technology and economics have caused 
considerable change in port operations. Bulk 
cargo has given way to containerization and the 


resulting needs of the highway and rail networks. 


Land bridge operations (movement of cargoes 
from coast to coast by rail and highway rather 
than via the Panama Canal) have given rise to 
double stack container operations necessitating 
bridge clearance improvements and new rail 
yard facilities. The Department must keep 
abreast of these port access issues if the state’s 
harbor facilities are to remain competitive. 


Safety 


As the state’s economy continues to shift 


Table VII - 1 


Functional Classification System 


Mileage by Jurisdiction - 1987 


Functional Auth. & Parks &” 
Classification NJDOT Comms. Inst. County Mun. Total 


RURAL 


Interstate 106 20 0 0 0 126 
Other Prin. 

Arterials 145 121 0 0 0 266 
Minor Arterials 621 0 0 44 0 665 
Major Collectors 87 0 4 1,540 138 1,769 
Minor Collectors 9 0 0 893 336 1,238 
Local Roads wos) it) 497 _ 995 6.066 7.564 
Subtotal - Rural: 974 141 501 33472 6,540 11,628 


URBAN 
Interstate 99 68 0 0 0 267 
Freeways 103 140 7 0 0 260 
Other Prin. Arterials 


*Connecting Links 531 0 0 34 46 611 
¢Others 299 2 0 399 24 724 
Minor Arterials 137 0 0 2,084 643 2,864 
Collector Streets 4 0 12 657 1,231 1,902 
Local Streets Mass) na) _48 2.682 15.785 
Subtotal- Urban 1,274 210 4H! 33220558 17-026 22,413 


TOTAL: 2,248 351 578 6,698 24,166 34,041 


* Federal or state jurisdiction 
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from a manufacturing base to a service base, the 
dependence on motor carrier transportation will 
increase also. The Department’s regulatory 
responsibilities will take on new importance with 
this increase in truck traffic. In addition, one of 
the state’s remaining, and strongest performing, 
industries is the chemical industry. Growth and 
development of new products will necessitate 
constant change in the Department’s hazardous 
materials regulations. 

Motor carrier safety became a Congres- 
sional priority during the late 1980s. The results 
of Congressional actions will only begin to be 
felt in the mid-1990s, as the mandatory compli- 
ance dates are reached. Many of the required 
regulatory actions will involve Department rules 
or will affect Department funding, (e.g., the 
commercial driver’s license legislation will 
cause the NJDOT to lose 10 percent of its federal 
highway funding if compliance is not achieved 
by 1993). Such provisions will necessitate the 
development of a closer cooperative relationship 
between the NJDOT and other departments to 
assure timely compliance. 


Funding 


Preceding sections of this plan have out- 
lined in detail the needs and funding possibilities 
that New Jersey faces over both the short and 
long-term. The crux of these discussions is that 
the demand for transportation facilities will far 
exceed the expected availability of transportation 
resources from all levels of the public sector. 
While funding initiatives discussed previously in 
the plan, e.g., public/private partnership and 
transportation development districts, do hold 
some promise of reducing the anticipated fund- 
ing gap, the NJDOT must take the initiative in 
exploring other potential funding mechanisms 
for future application. 

In addition to the funding mechanisms 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, other 
financing methods may be worthy of further 
investigation, although each will most assuredly 
have certain advantages and disadvantages. The 
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NJDOT intends to continue these investigations _ 
as it strives to finance New Jersey’s transporta- 
tion needs in the most equitable manner possible. — 


New Technologies 


New technologies can go a long way in 
reducing the costs of maintaining and operating 
all facets of the transportation system and also 
making the movement of people and goods more 
efficient. Through the application of a strong 
program of applied research and technology 
transfer, the NJDOT will continue to develop 
technological innovations which will benefit 
both the user as well as the taxpayer. The 
following innovation and technical improvement — 
topics are targeted for future research activities _ 
by the Department. 


Materials Technology 


Use of Recyclable and/or Waste 
Materials in Highway Construction 

The Department has been a leader in the 
development and use of construction materials 
which are based on recyclable and/or waste 
products. Developments in this area have led to 
pavements which give equivalent or superior 
performance at significantly lower cost and 
conservation of scarce supplies of virgin materi- 
als and landfill space. 

The Department will continue to pursue | 
advances in this area. Candidate materials which — 
will be evaluated include fly ash from electric 
power generation plants, concrete additives 
recovered as a by-product of the steel-making 
process, and ash from municipal waste incinera- 
tors. | 


Implementation of Cathodic 
Protection Systems for Bridge Decks | 
Potholing, cracking and other forms of 
distress on bridge decks are problems of national 
significance. In large part, this distress results 
from the progressive corrosion of the steel- 


| 


| 
i 
i 
! 
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reinforcing bars embedded in the bridge deck. 
Reportedly, the only procedure which holds 
promise for providing a definitive solution to this 
progressive distress of the state’s old, salt-laden 
bridge decks is the application of cathodic 
protection systems. These systems entail the 
application of very small electric currents to 
bridge decks which in effect neutralize the 
electro-chemical process of corrosion. 

The Department is in the process of install- 
ing and evaluating several cathodic protection 
systems. These efforts to abate bridge distress 
will continue. 


Systems and Process Technology 


Development of More Efficient 
Contracting Procedures 

In state government, the traditional pro- 
cedure for contracting for items of construction 
entails development of detailed plans and speci- 
fications describing the work to be done and the 
subsequent application of a continuing program 
of inspection and testing to ensure that those 
plans and specifications are complied with. 
Under this procedure, the performance of the 
finished product is not guaranteed, but rather 
depends on the care with which the Department 
develops its specifications and carries out its 
inspection program. 

In contrast, in the private sector, con- 
tracts often provide the contractor with a much 
freer hand in his choice of methods and con- 
struction techniques, but require that the contrac- 
tor warrant the performance of the finished 
product for a specified period. This procedure 
offers the potential for reducing costs and pro- 
moting administrative convenience (e.g., less 
detailed specifications, lower levels of inspection 
required and known minimum levels of perform- 


| ance). 


One of the most promising areas for 
the use of this more efficient contracting proce- 
dure which is being investigated is in the paint- 
ing or repainting of Department bridges. This 
bridge painting program is one of the priority 
areas of the Department as it plays an important 


role in the preservation of previous capital 
investments. 


Refinement of Pavement 
Management Procedures 

Among other things, effective coordina- 
tion of the many activities involved in providing 
and maintaining pavements requires the collec- 
tion of accurate and current data regarding the 
present and projected future condition of the 
highway network and the development of a 
computer-based system for accessing that data. 
As a result of a multi-disciplinary effort, the 
Department has in place such a pavement man- 
agement system (PMS). 

Research will continue to develop im- 
provements and refinements to the PMS which 
will permit the Department to develop even more 
accurate assessments of present and future 
pavement resurfacing and rehabilitation needs. 


Development of Improved Pavement 
Analysis and Design Procedures 

Most current pavement design and analysis 
procedures depend heavily on empirical rela- 
tionships observed 25 years ago. Use of these 
relationships to analyze present-day traffic 
loadings, tire pressures and the like is a delicate 
task. Recently, analysis and design procedures 
have become available which permit pavement 
performance to be analyzed on the basis of 
fundamental engineering properties and imposed 
loadings, thereby overcoming certain of the defi- 
ciencies associated with the traditional proce- 
dures. The Department is in the process of 
developing a plan for implementing these newer, 
more powerful analysis and design procedures. 


Development of Improved 
Construction Quality Assurance Plans 

As a result of a continuing program of 
research, the Department is recognized as one of 
the leaders in the field of statistical quality as- 
surance. These mathematically-derived plans 
specify the number and types of tests to be 
performed to ensure that items of construction 
are of the quality specified and the actions to be 
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taken in the event of nonconformity. 

The Department will continue to refine 
its quality assurance procedures to develop plans 
which are both more effective (i.e., yield a 
longer-lasting product) and more efficient (1.e., 
yield equivalent quality with a reduced sampling 
and testing effort). 


Electronic Technology in Traffic 
Monitoring, Management and Design 


Real-Time Traffic Management 

A recent idea concerning traffic manage- 
ment is the use of an on-board computer with a 
video display in motor vehicles. The computer 
can be used to provide information from a traffic 
control center, such as vehicle location and 
routing, and will provide real-time delay infor- 
mation to vehicles in the area. This message will 
appear on an electronic street map and show 
which routes are delayed and what the possible 
alternatives are. 

This system is a way of making better use 
of the capacity of the highway system without 
adding more lanes, an alternative which is 
quickly becoming too costly, both in money and 
other impacts on an area. 


Highway Design Simulation System 

New technologies in real-time three-dimen- 
sional computer graphics systems can be em- 
ployed for the first time to allow sign and traffic 
control engineers to work with designers of 
interchanges, intersections, curves, embank- 
ments, walls and other highway structures at an 
early stage for the greater benefit of the motoring 
public. This capability will identify more oppor- 
tunities to provide the best driver view because 
of more visible sign locations, longer sight 
distances, more consistent visibility of lanes at 
night, and better overall visual quality of the 
roadside at the lowest possible cost. 


New Traffic Counting Technology 

Advances in traffic counting technology 
will permit the collection of traffic data in a 
more efficient and less costly manner. Improve- 
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ments in this area will allow the gathering of 
more timely traffic information which will be 
used in planning, design and traffic engineering. 
Specific improvements may include self-con- 
tained, portable counting units, and hand-held, 
electronic, memory-based field data collection 
equipment. The types of data to be collected by 
this equipment are traffic volumes, vehicle 
speeds, vehicle classification, pavement condi- 
tions (wet, dry, temperature) and vehicle occu- 
pancy. 


Traffic Monitoring Technologies 

There are several technologies where 
advancements in the state-of-the-art will be 
extremely beneficial in collecting information 
essential for highway planning and pavement 
and bridge design. 

Information on vehicle weight, particu- 
larly heavy trucks, is of interest to highway __ 
planners and designers alike. Weigh-in-motion 
systems are capable of determining weights of 
vehicles traveling at highway speeds and offer 
advantages over time-consuming methods of 
stopping vehicles. Axle weights are determined 
as the vehicles pass-over sensors installed in the 
roadway. Development of new systems utilizing 
a variety of sensors mounted in the roadway will 
provide a greater amount of and more accurate 
truck weight data. 

Automatic vehicle classification systems 
will classify trucks by length, number of axles 
and axle spacing. Sophisticated systems can also 
measure vehicle speed. Development of future 
systems utilizing video imaging technology will 
eliminate the pavement sensors and will collect 
additional information on traffic patterns. 

Automatic vehicle identification systems 
have great potential for use in traffic manage- 
ment systems. These systems consist of trans- 
ponders mounted on vehicles and interrogators 
located at strategic roadside locations. Various 
radio frequency, microwave and infrared sys- 
tems have been researched as interrogators. A 
variety of information can be coded into the 
transponders. When a vehicle passes an interro- 
gator, the information is read and used for a 


variety of purposes depending on the System. 

Automatic vehicle location systems also 
have great potential for use in traffic manage- 
ment systems. There are several different types 
of systems which utilize on-board equipment, 
satellite communications and commercial radio 
services. Some systems use on-board computers 
to calculate the vehicle’s position. 

Advances in communications and com- 


puter technology are being made at a phenome- 
nal rate largely because of large commercial 
interests and potential benefits. As communica- 
tions and computer technologies continue to 
advance, more sophisticated vehicle manage- 
ment systems will evolve utilizing the weigh-in- 
motion, automatic vehicle Classification, auto- 
matic vehicle identification and automatic 
vehicle location technologies described above. 
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Chapter Eight 


Conclusion 


"This time, like all others, is a very good one, if we but know what to do with it." 
— Emerson 


New Jersey's economy is booming. Trains are full. Highway congestion is all too common- 
place. However, the suggestion that new transportation facilities are needed brings immediate cries 
of “not in my back yard!” And once begun, those same projects seem to take forever. Yet the 
people of New Jersey rightfully demand convenient, safe, reliable, interconnected and efficient 
transportation systems. 

Transportation is a key component of the dynamic machine that is New Jersey’s economy. 
Keeping that machine moving steadily ahead requires those making transportation decisions to 
address this changing environment. This plan offers an opportunity to address those changes of the 
past five years and to look ahead and dream of what could be. 

Today the state is at a crossroads in its transportation policies and programs. For the past 25 
years the state's resources and efforts have been directed toward constructing major freeways and 
toward rebuilding the passenger rail lines identified in the early 1960s as the spine of urban New 
Jersey. 

Lifestyles have changed: employment centers now grow in the New Jersey suburbs; the 
New York City and Philadelphia job markets no longer dominate the economy, and work trips have 
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shortened in distance, but take longer to accom- 
plish. But even with these changes, the transpor- 
tation policies of the last quarter century will 
continue to influence the transportation future. 

| Therefore, the 1989 New Jersey Trans- 
portation Plan is necessarily a transition docu- 
ment, bridging the freeway-oriented systems of 
the 60s and the suburban-directed travel of the 
21st Century. The state will not achieve that new 
system during the next five years. It will, how- 
ever, as described in this plan have in place the 
framework for future decisions and can establish 
the direction for those new systems to take. 

The focus of this plan has been one of 
prudent, but effective, management of the exist- 
ing transportation systems that serve New Jersey. 
Sensitivity to environmental restrictions and con- 
straints, support of regional planning concepts, 
encouragement for shared-ride programs, atten- 


_ tion to new technologies and inclusion of all 


elements of society in transportation projects 
must be balanced with the traditional transporta- 
tion objectives of mobility, safety and mainte- 
nance. 

Just as Emerson noted, the state and its 
transportation agencies must know what to do in 
order to succeed. But none of these goals can be 
accomplished by state action alone. Public 
awareness and education must complement com- 
puterization and construction. 

As Commissioner Gluck noted in her 
forward to this document, “transportation has 
been the skeleton around which a vital; economi- 
cally successful New Jersey has grown.” The 
goal of managing our transportation future that is 
set out in this document, if reached, can help 
ensure that today’s transportation systems will 
continue to serve the people of this state well 
into the next century. 
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Appendix 1 


Area or Corridorwide Congestion Problems 


| Loc.# Route Description From To Class # 


NJDOT: 


1 


1&9 


1&9 


1&9 


1B 


1&9T 


Franklin Comer Rd., Lawrence Twp., Mercer Co. 5.94 £1297 
to Mercer Co./Middlesex Co. Line, north of 
Harrison St., West Windsor, Mercer Co. 


Mercer Co./Middlesex Co. Line, south of Plainsboro 11.97 25.20 
Rd., Plainsboro Twp., Middlesex Co. to CR 606, 
Milltown Boro, Middlesex Co. 


CR 676, Edison Twp., Middlesex Co. to Middlesex 28.50 38.34 
Co./Union Co. Line 


Middlesex Co./Union Co. Line, south of East 38.34 44.28 
Hazelwood Ave., Rahway City, Union Co. to 
CR 612/East Jersey St., Elizabeth City, Union Co. 


US 1B, Jersey City, Hudson Co. to NJ 495, North 54.49 57.60 
Bergen Twp., Hudson Co. 


NJ 495, North Bergen Twp., Hudson Co. to Hudson 57.60 60.63 
Co./Bergen Co. Line, north of 91st St., North 
Bergen Twp., Bergen Co. 


Hudson Co./Bergen Co. Line, south of Division St., 60.63 62.93 
Fairview Twp., Bergen Co. to US 46, Ridgefield 
Twp., Bergen Co. 


US 1&9, Jersey City, Hudson Co. to Jersey St., just 0.00 1.50 
west of CR 633, Jersey City, Hudson Co. 


Hackensack Ave., Kearny, Hudson Co. to Vanwinkle 1.40 3.66 
Ave. Circle, Jersey City, Hudson Co. 


US 46, Clifton Twp., Passaic Co. to Passaic Co./ 0.00 4.93 
Bergen Co. Line, east of NJ 21, Clifton, 
Passaic Co. 


Passaic Co./Bergen Co. Line, west of CR 507/River 4.93 8.47 
Ave., Rutherford Twp., Bergen Co. to Bergen Co./ 
Hudson Co. Line, Hackensack River 


2 


i 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


2 


20 


21 


iis 


Pipe 


24 


as 


26 


27 


3 


OW 


Bergen Co./Hudson Co. Line, Hackensack River to 8.47 
Meadowlands Parkway, Town of Secaucus, 
Hudson Co. 
NJ 208, Fair Lawn, Bergen Co. to I-95, Fort Lee 2.09 
Twp., Bergen Co. 


US 1&9 (Broad Ave.,) Ridgefield Twp., Bergen Co. 0.00 
to CR 29, Fort Lee Boro, Bergen Co. 


CR 29, Fort Lee Boro, Bergen Co. to CR 27, Fort Lee 1.57 
Boro, Bergen Co. . 


NJ 147, Middle Twp., Cape May Co., to Stone Harbor 9.60 
Blvd./Dennisville Rd., Middle Twp., Cape May Co. 


CR 657, Middle Twp., Cape May Co. to GSP, 12.99 
Interchange 12, Middle Twp., Cape May Co. 


NJ 52, Somers Point City, Atlantic Co. to CR 559 33.10 
Alt., Somers Point City, Atlantic Co. 


Edgewood Ave., Linwood Twp., Atlantic Co.toCR 36.00 
649, Pleasantville City, Atlantic Co. 


CR 6/Lower Shore Dr., Barnegat Twp., Ocean Co. 74.40 
to north of CR 613, Ocean Twp., Ocean Co. 


North of CR 613, Ocean Twp., Ocean Co. to NJ 166, 77.80 
Beachwood Twp., Ocean Co. 


GSP, north of Interchange 83, Dover Twp., Ocean 94.40 
Co. to NJ 88, Lake Dr., and Main St., Lakewood 
Twp., Ocean Co. 


West Farm Rd., Howell Twp., Monmouth Co. to 108.50 
CR 524, Freehold Twp., Monmouth Co. 


CR 524, Freehold Twp., Monmouth Co. to CR 537, 111.20 
Freehold Boro, Monmouth Co. 


NJ 34, Old Bridge Twp., Middlesex Co. to GSP 126.70 
Interchange 123, Sayreville Boro, Middlesex Co. 


GSP Interchange 123, Sayreville Boro, Middlesex 129.19 
Co. to GSP Interchange 127 at NJ Tpk., 
Woodbridge Twp., Middlesex Co. 


Van Nostrand Ave., Englewood Cliffs, Bergen Co. 1.28 
to CR 114, Tenafly Twp., Bergen Co. 


11 


8.60 


10.89 


Loe 


2246 


12.99 


15.28 


34.50 


41.10 


77.80 


89.70 


101.60 


11126 


113.60 


12953 


133.70 


4.00 


29 


(30 


31 


32 


| 33 


34 


10 


10 


10 


10 


£2 


15 


15 


17 


iy 


17 


17 


18 


120 


20 
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US 46, Roxbury Twp., Morris Co. to Mt. Pleasant 
Turnpike, Denville Twp., Morris Co. 


Denville Twp./Parsippany-Troy Hills Twp. Line, 


Morris Co. to Morris Co./Essex Co. Line, west of 


Okner Pkwy., Livingston Twp., Essex Co. 
Morris Co./Essex Co. Line, west of Okner Pkwy., 


Livingston Twp., Essex Co. to Eisenhower Pkwy., 


Livingston Twp., Essex Co. 


Knollwood Dr., Livingston Twp., Essex Co. to 
CR 636, West Orange, Essex Co. 


CR 579, Delaware Twp./Raritan Twp. Line, 
Hunterdon Co. to Brown St., Flemington, 
Hunterdon Co. 


US 46, Dover, Morris Co. to Rockaway Twp./ 
Jefferson Twp. Line, west of CR 699, Jefferson 
Twp., Morris Co. 


NJ 181, Sparta Twp., Sussex Co. to US 206, 
Frankfort, Sussex Co. 


NJ 7, Kearny, Hudson Co., to CR 30, Lyndhurst, 
Bergen Co. 


North of NJ 3, Rutherford, Bergen Co. to CR 36, 
Woodbridge Twp., Bergen Co. 


CR 36, Woodbridge Twp., Bergen Co. to Sheridan 
Ave., Waldwick Boro, Bergen Co. 


Sheridan Ave., Waldwick Boro, Bergen Co. to 
CR 83, Ramsey Boro, Bergen Co. 


CR 615, East Brunswick Twp., Middlesex Co. to 
NJ 27, New Brunswick Twp., Middlesex Co. 


East Rutherford Boro/Carlstadt Boro Line, west 
of Washington Ave., East Rutherford Boro to 
NJ 17, East Rutherford Boro, Bergen Co. 


(NOTE: This route was renumbered from Rt. 20) 


Overlook Ave., Paterson, Passaic Co. to E. 26th St., 


Paterson, Passaic Co. 


US 1&9, Newark City, Essex Co., to Oriental 
Place, Newark City, Essex Co. 


ili 


0.00 


AF 


17.69 


20.50 


7.50 


0.00 


14.10 


0.00 


4.40 


7.00 


10.69 


0.00 


8.62 


17.69 


18.60 


22.69 


11.34 


3.66 
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7.00 


18.90 
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42.20 


2.65 


12.94 


4.10 
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44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 
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53 
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56 
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22 


22 
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Ze 


22 


23 


23 


23 
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23 


23 


pth, 


23 


24 


Just east of Toll Booth Plaza, Phillipsburg, 
Warren Co., to NJ 57, Lopatcong, Warren Co. 


Liberty Blvd., Lopatcong, Warren Co. to 
I-78, Greenwich Twp., Warren Co. 


Mercer St., Bridgewater Twp., Somerset Co. to 
I-287, Bridgewater Twp., Somerset Co. 


I-287, Bridgewater Twp., Somerset Co. to 
Somerset Co./Union Co. Line 


Somerset Co./Union Co. Line to Union Co./ 
Essex Co. Line 


Union Co./Essex Co. Line to US 1&9, Newark, 
Essex Co. 


Claremont Ave., Verona, Essex Co. to CR 639, 
Cedar Grove, Essex Co. 


CR 612/604, Cedar Grove, Essex Co. to 
Essex Co./Passaic Co. Line 


Essex Co./Passaic Co. Line, north of Bradford Ave., 
Cedar Grove Twp., Essex Co. to US 46, Wayne 
Twp., Passaic Co. 


N. Pequannock Ave., Pequannock, Morris Co. to 
Maple Lake Rd., Butler, Morris Co. 


CR 695, West Milford Twp., Passaic Co. to 
Passaic Co./Morris Co. Line 


Passaic Co./Morris Co. Line, north of CR 513 
West Milford Twp., Passaic Co. to Passaic Co./ 
Morris Co. Line, south of Clinton Rd., West 
Milford Twp., Passaic Co. 


Passaic Co./Morris Co. Line, south of Clinton Rd., 
West Milford Twp., Passaic Co., to CR 699, 
West Milford Twp., Passaic Co. 


Lake Stockholm Rd., Hardyston Twp., Sussex Co. 
to CR 647, Wantage, Sussex Co. 


US 202, Morristown, Morris Co. to Passaic Co./ 
Union Co. Line 
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0.40 


3.60 


B99 


9.87 


20.40 


21,96 


2255 


2i23 


0.16 


2.05 


4.88 


36.60 


46.80 


58.06 


60.08 


2.06 


3.99 


5.05 


16.60 


21.96 
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30 
30 
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US 206, Princeton Boro, Mercer Co. to 
Harrison St., Princeton Boro, Mercer Co. 


Georgetown Franklin Rd./Allston Rd., South 
Brunswick Twp., Middlesex Co. to CR 680, 
North Brunswick Twp., Middlesex Co. 


Stony Rd., Edison Twp., Middlesex Co. to 
Grove Ave., Metuchen, Middlesex Co. 


Grove Ave., Metuchen, Middlesex Co. to 
to Edison Twp./Woodbridge Twp. Line, 
Middlesex Co. 


Linden City/Elizabeth City Line, Union Co. 
to CR 623, Elizabeth City, Union Co. 


US 202/US206, Bridgewater Twp., Somerset Co. 
to Gaston Ave. and CR 612, Somerville, 
Somerset Co. 


CR 633, Bridgewater Twp., Somerset Co. to 
Somerset Co./Middlesex Co. Line 


CR 611, Plainfield Twp., Union Co. to CR 610, 
Westfield Twp., Union Co. 


CR 610, Westfield Twp., Union Co. to Elizabeth 
Ave., Cranford, Union Co. 


CR 673, Stafford Twp., Camden Co. to US 130, 
Pennsauken, Camden Co. 


Adriatic Ave., Atlantic City, Atlantic Co. to Casino 
Parking Lot turnoff, Atlantic City, Atlantic Co. 


Casino Parking Lot turnoff, Atlantic City, Atlantic 
Co., to jughandle at Wynnewood Ave., 
Absecon City, Atlantic Co. 


Jughandle at Wynnewood Ave., Absecon City, 
Atlantic Co. to GSP, Galloway Twp., 
Atlantic Co. 


Bremen Ave., Galloway Twp./Egg Harbor City 


Corp. Line, Atlantic Co. to divided median before 


Heidelburg Ave., Mullica Twp., Atlantic Co. 


US 130, Pennsauken, Camden Co. to Toll Plaza, 
Camden, Camden Co. 


0.00 1.05 
TAZ 13.41 
LOAD 22.74 
22.74 24.33 
eval a 34.32 
2.34 ah, 
5.56 ele 
LiZi3 19.74 
19.74 23.00 
47.02 55.68 
0.42 2.20) 
2.20 6.00 
6.00 9.50 
16.50 18.40 
55.68 57.90 
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ot 


33 


34 
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35 
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CR 546/CR 635, Hopewell Twp., Mercer Co. to 6.20 
CR 654/Pennington-Hopewell Rd., Hopewell 
Twp., Mercer Co. 


Mercer Co./Hunterdon Co. Line, East Amwell Twp., 12.37 
Hunterdon Co. to US 202, West Amwell Twp., 
Hunterdon Co. 


US 202, Flemington, Hunterdon Co. to Hunterdon 22:03 
Co./Warren Co. Line 


Hunterdon Co./Warren Co. Line to Washington 39.49 
Twp./Washington Boro Line, south of NJ 57, 
Washington Boro, Warren Co. 


Winslow Ave., Hamilton Twp., Mercer Co. to 3.78 
CR 526, Washington Twp., Mercer Co. 


NJ 33 Fwy., Manalapan, Monmouth Co. to NJ 34, 24.40 
Howell Twp., Monmouth Co. 


NJ 33, Howell Twp., Monmouth Co. to Monmouth 8.77 
Co./Middlesex Co. Line, Holmdel, Monmouth Co. 


Monmouth Co./Middlesex Co. Line to south of 23.33 
US 9, Old Bridge Twp., Middlesex Co. 


Brick Twp./Mantoloking Boro Line, Ocean Co. to 9.10 
NJ 88, Point Pleasant Beach, Ocean Co. 


NJ 34, Wall Twp., Monmouth Co. to CR 16, 16.04 
Neptune Twp., Monmouth Co. 


CR 16, Ocean, Monmouth Co. to CR 537, 24.61 
Eatontown, Monmouth Co. 


White Rd., Shrewsbury, Monmouth Co. to Lake 32.85 
Shore Dr./Conover La., Middletown, 
Monmouth Co. 


CR 64, Aberdeen, Monmouth Co. to Monmouth Co./ 45.00 
Middlesex Co. Line 


Monmouth Co./Middlesex Co. Line, Old Bridge 45.47 
Twp., Middlesex Co. to CR 689 


US 1&9, Woodbridge Twp., Middlesex Co. to 56.68 
Middlesex/Union Co. Line 


GSP, Tinton Falls Twp., Monmouth Co. to Joline 0.00 
Ave./Ocean Blvd., Long Branch, Monmouth Co. 
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16.38 


39.49 


42.48 
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35.10 


23.98 


26:92 


13.00 


24.61 


30.80 


34.65 
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CR 7, Middletown/Hazlet/Keansburg Line to NJ 35 20.45 24.40 
& GSP, Keyport, Monmouth Co. 


St. Catherine Blvd., Dover Twp., Ocean Co. 35.00 Sake) 
to west of GSP, Dover Twp., Ocean Co. 


Douglas Rd., Dover Twp., Ocean Co. to 42.95 44.94 
Bay Blvd., Seaside Park, Ocean Co. 


Northwood Ave., Cherry Hill, Camden Co. 2A) 4.41 
to Mill Rd./Columbia Blvd., Cherry Hill 
Camden Co. 


b] 


Mill Rd./Columbia Blvd., Cherry Hill, Camden Co. 4.41 4.80 
to Rudderow Ave., Maple Shade, Burlington Co. 


S. Lenola Rd., Maple Shade, Burlington Co. to east 6.00 13.70 
of Creek Rd./CR 640, Hainesport Twp., 
Burlington Co. 


CR 552, Hamilton Twp., Atlantic Co. to Old Egg 45.20 47.40 
Harbor Rd., Hamilton Twp., Atlantic Co. 


Old Egg Harbor Rd., Hamilton Twp., Atlantic Co. 47.40 64.07 
to Sunset Ave., Atlantic City, Atlantic Co. 


NJ 47, Deptford Twp., Gloucester Co. to 0.00 4.13 
Gloucester Co./Camden Co. Line 


Gloucester Co./Camden Co. Line, Runnemede, Ae 3 4.94 
Camden Co. to NJ 168, Runnemede, Camden Co. 


US 322, Monroe Twp., Gloucester Co. to 0.00 6.60 
Atlantic City Expressway/NJ 168/CR 705, 
Washington Twp., Gloucester Co. 


Atlantic City Expressway/NJ 168/CR 705, 6.60 10.00 
Washington Twp., Gloucester Co. to NJ 168, 
Gloucester Twp., Camden Co. 


NJ 41, Deptford Twp., Gloucester Co. to I-295, 11.50 14.23 
Bellmawr, Camden Co. 


Maple Ave., Greenwich Twp., Gloucester Co. to 3.30 6.40 
Paulsboro/W. Deptford Line, Gloucester Co. 


CR 678, Mantua Twp., Gloucester Co. to 21.60 220 
Tonker St., Mantua Twp., Gloucester Co. 


Vii 
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Loc.# Route Description From To Class # | 


104 45 Woodbury Hts. Boro/Woodbury City Line, 24.89 26.86 Z 
Gloucester Co. to Woodbury City/W. Deptford 
Line, Gloucester Co. 


105 46 Tannery Rd., Independence Twp., Warren Co. to 19.85 21.82 he | 
east of NJ 182, Hackettstown at Warren Co./ | 
‘Morris Co. Line 


106 46 Warren Co./Morris Co. Line to east of Cemetery Rd., 21.82 22.40 1 | 
Washington Twp., Morris Co. | 

107) i346 Wolfe Rd., Mt. Olive Twp., Morris Co. to 25.95 30.09 1 
NJ 183, Netcong, Morris Co. 

108 46 Arlington Ave., Roxbury Twp., Morris Co. to east 32.38 46.65 1 
of I-287, Parsippany-Troy Hills Twp., Morris Co. 

109 46 East of I-287, Parrsippany-Troy Hills Twp., Morris 46.65 5202 2 
Co. to Morris Co./Essex Co. Line 

110 46 Morris Co./Essex Co. Line to the Essex Co./ SoZ 55.43 1 
Passaic Co. Line 

111 46 Essex Co./Passaic Co. Line to CR 621, Clifton, 55.43 60.09 1 
Passaic Co. 

112 46 CR 621, Clifton, Passaic Co. to Passaic Co./Bergen 60.09 63.94 2 
Co. Line 

113 46 Passaic Co./Bergen Co. Line to President St./ 63.94 65.88 1 


Oth St., Saddle Brook, Bergen Co. 


hia AG Huyler St., South Hackensack Twp./Little Ferry 69.17 12 yar | 
Boro Line, Bergen Co. to US 1&9, Palisades | 
Park, Bergen Co. 


1i5 47 Whitall Ave., Millville Twp., Cumberland Co. to 39.20 45.88 1 
Chestnut Ave., Vineland, Cumberland Co. 


116 47 CR 681, Vineland, Cumberland Co. to Garden Rd. 47.60 48.50 2 
(CR 674), Vineland, Cumberland Co. 


wie 47 Pine St., Franklin Twp., Gloucester Co. to CR 610, 56.00 59.33 2 
Clayton Boro, Gloucester Co. 


118 47 High St./US 322, Glassoboro Boro, Gloucester Co. 62.29 64.12 1 


to north of Azure Lane, Pitman Boro, Gloucester | 
Co. 
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of 1-295, Deptford Twp./Brooklawn Boro Line, 
Gloucester Co. 


West of I-295, Pennsville Twp., Salem Co., to CR 
630, Pennsville Twp., Salem Co. 


CR 551, Pennsville Twp., Salem Co. to NJ 49/ 
CR 657, Salem City, Salem Co. 


NJ 49/CR 657 (Griffith), Salem, Salem Co. to 
CR 658 


CR 555, Millville City, Cumberland Co. to Pershing 
Ave., Millville City, Cumberland Co. 


North of US 9/GSP at New Bridge Rd., Upper 
Twp., Cape May Co. to Cape May Co./ 
Atlantic Co. Line 


US 202, Morris Plains, Morris Co. to I-80, 
Denville Twp., Morris Co. 


North of US 322, Folsom Boro, Atlantic Co. to 
Folsom Boro, Hammonton Town, Atlantic Co. 


Washington St., Hammonton Town, Atlantic Co. 
to US 30, Hammonton Town, Atlantic Co. 


US 22, Lopatcong Twp., Warren Co. to NJ 31-57, 
Connector Blvd., Washington Boro, Warren Co. 


NJ 31-57, Connector Blvd., Washington Boro, 
Warren Co. to east of Airport Rd., Mansfield 
Twp., Warren Co. 


East of Airport Rd., Mansfield Twp., Warren Co. 
to west of Lawrence Dr., Hackettstown Town, 
Warren Co. 


Hudson Co./Bergen Co. Line to CR 189 and US 46, 
Fort Lee, Bergen Co. 


NJ 33 Ramps, Tinton Falls Twp., Monmouth Co. to 
Wayside Rd., Neptune, Monmouth Co. 


Neptune Twp./Ocean Twp. Line, Monmouth Co. to 
NJ 35, Ocean Twp., Monmouth Co. 


CR 636, Cherry Hill, Camden Co. to Camden Co./ 
Burlington Co. Line 


iX 


66.20 


36.50 


0.24 


0.00 


6.92 


10.58 


0.00 


11:20 


19.68 


0.06 


0.16 


Pte () 
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7.03 
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8.20 
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11.20 
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CR 635, Washington Twp., Gloucester Co. to south 
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I-76 


Camden/Burlington Co. Line, Evesham Twp., 
Burlington Co. to Locust Ave, Evesham Twp., 
Burlington Co. 


Greenbrook Dr., Evesham Twp., Burlington Co. 
to CR 541, Medford Twp., Burlington Co. 


CR 541, Medford Twp., Burlington Co. to Four 
Mile Circle, NJ 72, Pemberton Twp., 
Burlington Co. 


East of Colonial Dr., Manchester Twp., Ocean 


Co. to east of US 9, Lakewood Twp., Ocean Co. 


East of US 9, Lakewood Twp., Ocean Co. to 
Ocean Co./Monmouth Co. Line, at Manasquan 
River Bridge 


Ocean Co./Monmouth Co. Line at Manasquan 
River Br. to NJ 34, Wall Twp., Monmouth Co. 


Union La., north of NJ 35, Brielle Boro, Monmouth 
co. to NJ 35, Belmar Boro, Monmouth Co. 


NJ 35, Belmar Boro, Monmouth Co. to CR30/ 
8th Ave., Belmar Boro, Monmouth Co. 


Cedar Ave. at Long Branch/West Long Branch 
Line, Long Branch, Monmouth Co. to end 
at NJ 35, Eatontown, Monmouth Co. 


CR 554, Barnegat, Ocean Co. to end at CR 607, 
Ship Bottom, Ocean Co. 


Berlin Boro/Berlin Twp. Line, Berlin Boro, 
Camden Co. to Haddonfield Kresson Rd., 
Voorhees Twp., Camden Co. 


CR 671 at Camden Co./Burlington Co. Line to 
Burlington Co./Camden Co. Line, west of NJ 90 


Burlington Co./Camden Co. Line, west of NJ 90 
to Camden Co./Burlington Co. Line, east of 
CR 543, Cinnaminson, Burlington Co. 


Cinnaminson/Palmyra Line, Burlington Co. to 
end at Toll Plaza, Tacony-Palmyra Br., 
Palmyra, Burlington Co. 


1-295, Bellmawr, Camden Co. to I-676, Gloucester, 
Camden Co. 


7.40 


10.00 


13.80 


46.00 


49.99 


58.30 


0.13 


5.41 
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16.20 
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150 719 US 9, Freehold Twp., Monmouth Co. to CR 46, 0.00 2.04 2 
, 2 Freehold Boro, Monmouth Co. 


7 aol 719 NJ 33, Marlboro, Monmouth Co. to end at NJ 34, 10.30 P2513 2 
Matawan, Monmouth Co. 


152 I-80 NJ 15, Wharton, Morris Co. to US 202, Parsippany- 34.03 42.10 1 
Troy Hills Twp., Morris Co. 


153 ‘I-80 US 202, Parsippany-Troy Hills Twp., Morris 42.10 48.45 2 
Co. to east of Hook Mountain Rd., Morris/ 
Essex Co. Line 


indo. atc ieee tae 


j 154 I-80 Morris Co./Essex Co. Line to Essex/Passaic 48.45 52.85 2 
| Co. Line 
55 1-80 Essex Co./Passaic Co. Line, east of Two Bridges 52.85 60.42 2 


Rd., Fairfield Twp., Essex Co. to east of 
NJ 20, Paterson City, Passaic Co. 


Hls6 1-80 —_East of NJ 20, Paterson City, Passaic Co. to 60.42 68.30 2 
interchange with I-95, Teaneck Twp., 
Bergen Co. 


(| 7 82 CR 509, Union Twp., Union Co. to NJ 439, 3.85 4.93 2 
| Union Twp., Union Co. 


se «88 NJ 70/CR 630, Brick Twp., Ocean Co. to 55327 NES 60 1 
CR 634/Florence Ave., Pt. Pleasant Boro, 
Ocean Co. 


| 159 88 CR 634/Florence Ave., Pt. Pleasant, Ocean Co. 8.60 9.64 2 
| to NJ 35, Pt. Pleasant Boro, Ocean Co. 


m0 «93. «S—«US 1&9, Ridgefield, Bergen Co. to end at NJ 4, 0.00 3.41 1 
| Englewood, Bergen Co. 


161 ~=I-95 NJ 29, Ewing Twp., Mercer Co. to Scotch Rd., 0.22 240 2 
| Hopewell Twp., Mercer Co. 


imeo2 «6: I-95 North of US 46, Ridgefield Park Twp., Bergen TBS 76.78 1 
Co. to US 1/US 9/US 46, Fort Lee Boro, 
Bergen Co. 


163 130 1-295, US 40, NJ Tpk., Pennsville, Salem Co. 0.00 3.65 1 
; to NJ 48/CR 675, Penns Grove, Salem Co. 
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206. 


I-76, Gloucester, Camden Co. to Camden Co./ 
Burlington Co. Line, north of NJ 73, 
Pennsauken Twp., Camden Co. 


Camden Co./Burlington Co. Line to CR 603, 
Cinnaminson Twp., Burlington Co. 


CR 545, Bordentown, Burlington Co. to 
Burlington Co./Mercer Co. Line 


Voelbel Ave., Washington Twp., Mercer Co. 
to north of CR 571, East Windsor Twp., 
Mercer Co. 


US 9, Beachwood, Ocean Co. to CR 623, Dover 
Twp., Ocean Co. 


CR 747 Gloucester Twp., Camden Co. to I-295 
Bellmawr Boro, Camden Co. 


New Hoop Rd., (Constable Hook Rd.) - East 30th 
St., Bayonne City, Hudson Co. to Pulaski St., 
Bayonne City, Hudson Co. 


Blue Heron Rd., Sparta Twp., Sussex Co. to 
CR 517, Sparta Twp., Sussex Co. 


NJ 57, Hackettstown Town, Warren Co. to 
US 46, Hackettstown Town, Warren Co. 


US 46, Netcong Boro, Morris Co. to US 206, 
Stanhope Boro, Sussex Co. 


Holland Bk. before CR 637 (NB), Branchburg, 
Somerset Co. to CR 512, Far Hills, 
Somerset Co. 


Passaic River-Somerset/Morris Co. Line to 
Morristown/Morris Plains Line, 
Morristown, Morris Co. 


NJ 23, Wayne Twp., Passaic Co. to NJ 23/ 
Ratzer Rd., Wayne Twp., Passaic Co. 


US 130, Bordentown Twp., Burlington Co. to 


Burlington Co./Mercer Co. Line, south of 
I-195, Hamilton Twp., Mercer Co. 
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I-280 


I-280 


1-280 


I-287 


[1-287 


Description 
Burlington Co./Mercer Co. Line, south of I-195, 
Hamilton Twp., Mercer Co. to Hamilton Twp./ 
Trenton City Line, Lalor St., Mercer Co. 


Eggerts Crossing Rd., Lawrence Twp., Mercer Co. 


to Mercer Co./Somerset Co. Line, Princeton Twp., 


Mercer Co. 


Mercer Co./Somerset Co. Line, Montgomery Twp., 
Somerset Co. to south of Opossum Rd., 
Montgomery Twp., Somerset Co. 


CR 601, Montgomery Twp., Somerset Co. to 
CR 626, Somerville Boro, Somerset Co. 


US 202, Bedminster Twp., Somerset Co. to 
Somerset Co./Morris Co. Line, Chester Twp., 
Morris Co. 


Somerset Co./Morris Co. Line, Chester Twp. 
to I-80, Mount Olive Twp., Morris Co. 


CR 604, Byram Twp., Sussex Co. to 
Courser Rd., Sandyston, Sussex Co. 


NJ 4, Fair Lawn, Bergen Co. to Bergen Co./ 
Passaic Co. Line, Glen Rock, Bergen Co. 


CR 635/Lincoln Ave. at Bergen Co./Passaic Co. 
Line to CR 665, Hawthorne Boro, Passaic Co. 


Beginning at US 1&9, City of Linden, Union Co. 
to Linden/Elizabeth Corp. Line, Union Co. 


Beginning at I-80, Parsippany-Troy Hills Twp., 
Morris Co. to Morris Co./Essex Co. Line 


Morris Co./Essex Co. Line to east of CR 631, 
Town of West Orange, Essex Co. 


CR 638, City of Orange, Essex Co. to Essex Co./ 
Hudson Co. Line 


Pierson Ave., south of US 1, Edison Twp., 
Middlesex Co. to Middlesex Co./Somerset Co. 
Line, north of Spur CR 514/River Dr., 
Piscataway, Middlesex Co. 


Middlesex Co./Somerset Co. Line, south of 
CR 527/Easton Ave., Franklin Twp., Somerset 


Co. to US 22, Bridgewater Twp., Somerset Co. 


xii 


From To 
38.49 40.76 
46.95 57.23 
37523 59.90 
62.70 70.80 
78.61 83.11 
Soett 95.61 
98.70 12125 
0.00 Sige, 
315) 4.70 
0.00 0.90 
0.00 B32 
3732 7.68 
10.42 14.60 
O72: 10.24 
10.24 14.28 
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1-676 


US 22, Bridgewater Twp., Somerset Co. to north 
of US 202/US 206, Bridgewater Twp., 
Somerset Co. 


South of I-78 at the Bridgewater/Bedminster Line 
to the Somerset Co./Morris Co. Line, north of 
‘North Maple Ave., Bernards Twp., Somerset Co. 


Somerset Co./Morris Co. Line, north of North Maple 
Ave., Bernards Twp., Somerset Co. to Cedar 
Knolls Rd., Hanover Twp., Morris Co. 


Cedar Knolls Rd., Hanover Twp., Morris Co. 
to south of I-80, Parsippany-Troy Hills Twp., 
Morris Co. 


Essex Ave., south of NJ 42, Bellmawr Boro, 
Camden Co. to Camden Co./Burlington Co. 
Line, north of NJ 70, Cherry Hill, Camden Co. 


Camden Co./Burlington Co. Line, north of NJ 70, 
Cherry Hill, Camden Co. to NJ 73, Mt. Laurel, 
Burlington Co. 


Lehigh Rd., Glassboro Boro, Gloucester Co. 
to High St./NJ 47, Glassboro Boro, 
Gloucester Co. 


CR 623A (Broad St.), Elizabeth City, Union Co. 
to Chilton St., - Floral Ave., Elizabeth City, 
Union Co. 


NJTPK Interchange 10, Edison Twp., Middlesex 
Co. to Francis St., beginning of Outerbridge 
Crossing, Perth Amboy City, Middlesex Co. 


West of US 1&9, North Bergen Twp., Hudson Co. 
to Union City/Weehawken Twp. Corp Line, 
Hudson Co. 


West of Morgan Blvd., Camden City, Camden Co. to 


end at Ben Franklin Bridge Toll Plaza, 
Camden Co. 


X1iV 


14.28 18.12 
20.57 30.17 
30.17 38.37 
38.37 41.90 
26.40 30 
S092 37.00 
16.65 18.49 
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 Loc.# Route Description From To Class # 


_ Authorities and Commissions - 


(8) ~—s«1B 


3) 22 
(148) 73 


(149) I-76 


— (161) I-95 


(162) I-95 


(187) 1-278 


(201) 440 


— (202) 495 


| (203) I-676 


| 204 NJTP 
1205 NJTP 


206 NJTP 


207 NJTP 


208 NITP 


Jersey St., Jersey City, Hudson Co. to NJ/NY 
State Line in Holland Tunnel 


Beginning at Focht Bridge, Phillipsburg Town 
Warren Co. to east of Toll Booths, 
Phillipsburg Town, Warren Co. 


? 


West end of Toll Plaza, Palmyra Borough, 
Burlington Co. to NJ/PA State Line on 
Tacony-Palmyra Bridge 


North of Gloucester City/Camden City Corp. 
Line near Newton Creek, Camden Co. to 
NJ/PA State Line on Walt Whitman Bridge 


NJ/PA State Line to Delaware & Raritan Canal, 
Ewing Twp., Mercer Co. 


US 9W, Fort Lee Boro, Bergen Co. to NJ/NY 
State Line on George Washington Bridge 


Linden/Elizabeth Corp. Line, Union Co. to end 
at NJ/NY State Line 


Francis St., Perth Amboy City, Middlesex Co. 


to NJ/NY State Line on Outerbridge Crossing 


Union City/Weehawken Twp. Corp Line., Hudson Co. 


to NJ/NY State Line in Lincoln Tunnel 


West end of Toll Plaza, Camden City, Camden Co. 


to NJ/PA State Line on Ben Franklin Bridge 
Exit 8A, NJ 32 to Exit 9, NJ 18, Middlesex Co. 


Exit 11, GSP to Exit 12, Roosevelt Ave., 
Middlesex Co. 


Exit 12, Roosevelt Ave. to Exit 13A, NJ 81, 
Union Co. 


Exit 14, I-78, Essex Co. to Wilson Ave., 
Hudson Co. 


Wilson Ave. to the Passaic River, Hudson Co. 
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209 NJTP Passaic River to Exit 15W, I-280, Hudson Co. 107.50 108.80 1 

210 NJTP Exit 15W, I-280, Hudson Co. to Exit 16W, 108.80 112.70 | 
NJ 3, Bergen Co. 

211 NJTP Exit 16W, NJ 3 io Exit 18E, US 46, Bergen Co. 112.70 116.00 1 : 

212 NJTP Passaic River, Hudson Co. to Exit 16E, NJ 495, 107.75 112.30 y) 
Bergen Co. | 

213 NJTP Exit 14, Essex Co. to Exit 14A, NJ 169, Hudson 0.00 3.50 2a) | 
Co. (104.70) 

214 GSP Exit 8, US 9 to Exit 10, Stone Harbor Blvd., 8.00 10.00 1 
Cape May Co. 

215. +GSP Exit 74, Lacey Rd., to Exit 80, CR 530, Ocean Co. 74.00 80.00 2 

216 GSP Exit 80, CR 530 to Exit 82, NJ 37, Ocean Co. 80.00 82.00 1 

217 ‘2GSP Exit 82, NJ 37 to Exit 83, NJ 166, Ocean Co. 82.00 83.00 2 

218 GSP Exit 88, NJ 70 to Exit 91, CR 549, Ocean Co. 88.00 91.00 2 

219 GSP Exit 91, CR 549, Ocean Co. to Exit 98, I-195/ 91.00 98.00 1 
NJ 138/NJ 34, Monmouth Co. 

220 GSP Exit 98, 1-195/NJ 138/NJ 34 to Exit 102, 98.00. 102.00 2 
Asbury Ave., Monmouth Co. 

221. “GSP Exit 105, NJ 36 to Exit 120, Laurence Harbor 105.00 120.00 2 
Rd., Monmouth & Middlesex Co. 

222 ASSP Exit 120, Laurence Harbor Rd. to Exit 127, 120.00 127.00 Z 
I-287/NJ 440, Middlesex Co. 

223 GSP Exit 129, NJTP to Exit 130, US 1, Middlesex Co. 129.00 130.00 zZ 

224. GSP Exit 130, US 1, Middlesex Co. to Exit 135, 130.00 135.00 1 
Central Ave., Union Co. 

225-4352 Exit 135, Central Ave., Union Co. to Exit 143, 135.00 143.00 1 
Cleremont Ave., Essex Co. 

226 GSP Exit 143, Cleremont Ave., Essex Co. to Exit 153 143.00 153.00 1 
NJ 3/NJ 161, Passaic Co. 

227 GSP Exit 153, NJ 3/NJ 161 to Exit 154, US 46, 153.00 154.00 i 
Passaic Co. 


XV1 


Loc.#_ Route Description From To Class # 


28 GSP Exit 154, US 46 to Exit 156, US 46, Passaic Co. 154.00 156.00 Z 
} 229 GSP Exit 159, I-80 to Exit 160, Paramus Rd./ 159.00 160.00 2 
Passaic St., Bergen Co. 
i230 GSP Exit 168, CR 502 to Exit 172, Grand Ave., 168.00 172.00 2 
| Bergen Co. 
m1 ACX Baltic Ave., Atlantic City to Exit 7, GSP, 0.00 TAY 1 
| Atlantic Co. 
232 ACX Exit 7, GSP to Exit 17, NJ 50, Atlantic Co. 7.20 17.40 2 
_ NOTE: 


_ Loc. # in parentheses are continuations of NIDOT facility congestion problems 
_ NJTP - New Jersey Turnpike 


_ GSP - Garden State Parkway 
ACX - Atlantic City Expressway 
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Loc. 


Route 


NJDOT: 


WOaorytanPbpWNre 


ee ee ee 


ped peed pee pe 


> Re R Rp 
0 0 \0 © 


1&9 


ee) 


\O \0 © oO \on i = WWW We 


Milepost(s 


7.20 

9.40 

10.80 
11.10 
11.30 
12.10 
12.45 
13.70 


21.30 - 22.00 


22.45 
24.70 
29.10 
33.65 
38.60 
38.85 
40.75 
41.09 


43.60 - 44.55 


54.60 
55.25 


57.50 - 58.30 


1.00 
0.00 
0.50 
1.20 
8.65 


2.20 


3.75 
4.16 - 5.17 


8.20 
6.70 - 7.30 


28.50 - 28.73 


32.50 
36.30 
62.65 


Appendix 2 


Spot Congestion Problems 


Description Municipali 
MOTOR VEHICLE STATION LAWRENCE 
MEADOW ROAD W. WINDSOR 
ALEXANDER ROAD W. WINDSOR 
DINKY BRIDGE (NJ TRANSIT)  W. WINDSOR 
WASHINGTON ROAD W. WINDSOR 
PLAINSBORO ROAD PLAINSBORO 
SCUDDERS MILLS ROAD PLAINSBORO 
COLLEGE ROAD PLAINSBORO 
AARON ROAD TO N. BRUNSWICK 

WASHINGTON STREET 
ADAMS LANE N. BRUNSWICK 
US 130 N. BRUNSWICK 
PLAINFIELD AVENUE EDISON 
PARSONAGE ROAD EDISON 
EAST HAZELWOOD AVENUE RAHWAY 
LAWRENCE STREET RAHWAY 
STILES AVENUE (CR 615) LINDEN 
WOOD AVENUE (CR 617A) LINDEN 
E. GRAND ST. TO HETFIELD ELIZABETH 


AVE (INCLUDING E. JERSEY ST.) 


TONNELE AVENUE CIRCLE JERSEY CITY 

NEW COUNTY ROAD (CR 653), JERSEY CITY 
MANHATTAN AVENUE 

1-495 TO BERGEN TURNPIKE N. BERGEN 


(INCLUDING UNION TURNPIKE) 
PALISADES AVENUE JERSEY CITY 
US 3 AND US 46 INTERCHANGE CLIFTON CITY 


GROVE STREET CLIFTON CITY 

BROAD STREET CLIFTON CITY 

MEADOWLANDS PARKWAY SECAUCUS 
RAMP 

NJ 4 AND NJ 208 FAIR LAWN 
INTERCHANGE 


NJ 4 AND NJ 17 INTERCHANGE PARAMUS 
SCHUYLER AVENUE TO RIVER N. ARLINGTON/ 


Count 


MERCER 
MERCER 
MERCER 
MERCER 
MERCER 


MIDDLESEX — 
MIDDLESEX — 


MIDDLESEX _ 
MIDDLESEX 


MIDDLESEX 
MIDDLESEX | 
MIDDLESEX — 
MIDDLESEX — 


UNION 
UNION 
UNION 
UNION 
UNION 


HUDSON 
HUDSON 


HUDSON 


HUDSON 
PASSAIC 
PASSAIC 
PASSAIC 
HUDSON 


BERGEN 


BERGEN 
BERGEN/ 


HUDSON 


ESSEX 


ROAD (CR 507) KEARNY 
PARK AVENUE (CR 646) NUTLEY TOWN 
NJ 47 MIDDLE TWP. 
MARMORA ROAD AND UPPER TWP. 

ROOSEVELT BOULEVARD 
MAYS LANDING ROAD SOMERS POINT 
OAK AVENUE LINWOOD 
GREEN STREET TUCKERTON 


Xvill 


CAPE MAY 
CAPE MAY 


ATLANTIC 
ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


36 


BOULEVARD 
81.60 LACEY ROAD 
94.70 CR 571 
90.80 CR 530 & GSP RAMPS 
106.20 ALDRICH ROAD RAMP 
113.60 - 114.50 CR 537 TO KINGSLEY WAY 
116.65 RYAN ROAD/SYMMES DRIVE 
120.90 ROBERTSVILLE ROAD (CR 520) 
127.80 - 128.10 INTERCHANGE AT ERNSTON 
ROAD 
4.00 EAST CLINTON AVENUE 
11.40 US 202 (LITTLETON ROAD) 
INTERCHANGE 
15.80 RIDGEDALE AVENUE (CR 632) 
17.42 RIVER ROAD 
16.30 - 16.80 CLIMBING LANE AND 
INTERSECTION WITH NJ 94 
2.70 RUTHERFORD AVENUE 
5.20 UNION AVENUE (CR 532) 
8.30 WILLIAMS AVENUE 
22.65 INTERCHANGE AT LAKE 
STREET 
2.53 EXIT TO JERSEY STREET AT 
GRAND STREET 
ae LAFAYETTE STREET 
2.40 - 3.50 RAYMOND BOULEVARD TO 
CLAY STREET 
4.80 RIVERSIDE AVENUE 
1.49 ROSEBERRY STREET 
2.73 ST. JAMES AVENUE 
3.67 CR 519 
29.80 READINGTON ROAD AND 
ORR ROAD 
41.03 WARRENVILLE ROAD 
46.50 TERRILL ROAD 
47.20 OVERPASS AT PARK AVENUE 
49.95 NEW PROVIDENCE ROAD 
(CR 645) 
53.60 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
(CR 617B) 
4.35 MAIN STREET 
4.90 - 5.80 RAMP FROM US 46 SOUTH 
TO I-80 WEST 
14.60 MORSE AVENUE 


16.00 - 16.80 KIEL AVE. (CR 618) TO 
KINNELON BORO CORPORATE 


LINE 


X1X 


STAFFORD 


LACEY 

DOVER 

S. TOMS RIVER 
HOWELL 


FREEHOLD BORO. 


MANALAPAN 
MARLBORO 
OLD BRIDGE / 
SAYREVILLE 
TENAFLY 
PARSIPPANY- 
TROY HILLS 
EAST HANOVER 
EAST HANOVER 
LAFAYETTE 


RUTHERFORD, 
LYNDHURST 

E. RUTHERFORD 

HASBROUCK 
HGHTS. 

RAMSEY/UPPER 
SADDLE RIVER 

PATERSON 


NEWARK 
NEWARK 


NEWARK 
PHILLIPSBURG 
POHATCONG 
POHATCONG 
BRANCHBURG 


GREEN BROOK 
WATCHUNG 
SCOTCH PLAINS 
MOUNTAINSIDE 


KENILWORTH 


LITTLE FALLS 
WAYNE 


BUTLER 
BUTLER 


: Loc. Route  Milepost(s Description Municipali Count 


70.50 - 71.30 BAY AVENUE AND HILLIARD 


OCEAN 


OCEAN 
OCEAN 
OCEAN 
MONMOUTH 
MONMOUTH 
MONMOUTH 
MONMOUTH 
MIDDLESEX 


BERGEN 
MORRIS 


MORRIS 
MORRIS 
SUSSEX 


BERGEN 


BERGEN 
BERGEN 


BERGEN 
PASSAIC 


ESSEX 
ESSEX 


ESSEX 
WARREN 
WARREN 
WARREN 
SOMERSET 


SOMERSET 
SOMERSET 
UNION 
UNION 


UNION 


PASSAIC 
PASSAIC 


MORRIS 
MORRIS 


Loc. Route Milepost(s) Description Municipality County 


104 


31.60 
35.45 


35.50 
44.00 
0.00 . 
1.00 - 1.48 


9.60 - 10.30 


22.08 
25.20 =| 25.50 
28.82 


2o92 
S295 
33.81 
34.47 


34.80 
3.00 


3.30 - 3.38 
1) 
20.04 
22.20 
23.00 - 23.30 
Pike i) 
24.23 
24.53 
2a07 
26.30 

0.40 - 1.00 


1.40 
41.67 - 42.25 


54.40 - 55.80 
57.00 - 57.10 
6.10 


44.40 
0.00 - 0.20 


CR 517 


NJ 94, AMES BOULEVARD AND 


VERNON AVENUE (CR 517) 
CR 517 
UNIONVILLE ROAD 
US 202 
HOW LANE (CR 680) AND 


HERMAN ROAD/14TH STREET 
VICINITY OF HENDERSON RD. 
TO VICINITY OF FINNIGANS 


LANE. 

MAIN STREET 

OAK TREE/GREEN STREET 

CR 613B (GRAND AVENUE 
& WESTFIELD AVENUE) 

STILES STREET 

SOUTH ELMORA AVENUE 

WEST JERSEY STREET 

MAGNOLIA AVENUE & 
PRINCE STREET 

SALEM AVENUE 

WEST MAIN ST., SOMERSET 
ST., & DOUGHTY AVENUE 

MAPLE ST., DIVISION ST., 
& BRIDGE STREET 

WEST BROAD STREET 

CENTRAL AVENUE 

UNION AVENUE 

GSP RAMPS 

FAITOUTE AVENUE AND 
GORDON STREET 

CR 618B, CR 619B 
(LOCUST STREET) 

WALNUT STREET 

NJ 439 (ELMORA AVENUE) 

MAGIE AVENUE AND 
ORCHARD STREET 

NEW YORK AVENUE TO 
VIRGINIA AVENUE 

INTERCHANGE AT NJ 87 

WASHINGTON AVENUE TO 
HADDON AVENUE (CR 561) 

AIRPORT CIRCLE TO 
COLLINGSWOOD CIRCLE 

STRUCTURE OVER COOPER 
RIVER NEAR FLANDERS 
AVENUE 

PENNINGTON CIRCLE 

JACKSON VALLEY ROAD 

GREENWOOD AND BARLOW 
STREETS CIRCLES 


XX 


FRANKLIN BORO 
HAMBURG BORO 


HAMBURG BORO 


WANTAGE 
MORRISTOWN 
N.BRUNSWICK 


FRANKLIN/ 
S. BRUNSWICK 


METUCHEN 
WOODBRIDGE 
RAHWAY 


LINDEN 

ELIZABETH 
ELIZABETH 
ELIZABETH 


ELIZABETH 
SOMERVILLE 


SOMERVILLE 
WESTFIELD 
WESTFIELD 
CRANFORD 
CRANFORD 
ROSELLE PK. 
ROSELLE PK. 
ROSELLE PK. 
ELIZABETH 
ELIZABETH 
ATLANTIC CITY 


ATLANTIC CITY 
BERLIN 


CAMDEN 
CAMDEN 
HOPEWELL 


WASHINGTON 
TRENTON 


SUSSEX 
SUSSEX 


SUSSEX 
SUSSEX 
MORRIS 


MIDDLESEX _ 


SOMERSET 


MIDDLESEX _ 


| 


MIDDLESEX | 


MIDDLESEX | 


UNION 


UNION 
UNION 
UNION 
UNION 


UNION 
SOMERSET 


SOMERSET 
UNION 
UNION 
UNION 
UNION 
UNION 
UNION 
UNION 
UNION 
UNION 
ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC 
CAMDEN 


CAMDEN 
CAMDEN 
MERCER 


WARREN 
MERCER 


y 


al Ol 


33 


34 
34 
34 
35 


35 


aS 
30 


35 
af 


37 
aif 
om 
38 


38 
38 


38 
38 
40 


40 


40 
40 
40 


40 
40 


46 
46 
46 
46 


46 


. Route Milepost(s 


1.46 - 2.30 
14.18 - 14.60 
41.80 - 42.30 


2.50 - 2.80 
3.20 

25.50 

14.40 - 14.70 


17.10 - 17.50 


52.90 
36.90 


posal 
p2e20 


38.15 
38.85 
42.40 
3.90 


6.10 
6.80 - 7.70 


9:20 
19.23 
10.00 - 10.60 


16.40 - 16.70 


20.05 
2720 
45.20 


51.60 
56.30 - 57.50 


3.10 

8.50 - 10.00 
32.70 

47.80 


48.39 


Description 


JOHNSON AVENUE AND 
WARD AVENUE 

STOCKTON ROAD (CR 571) 
AND MAXWELL AVENUE 

NJ 35 TO NJ 71 (CORLIES 
AVENUE) 

ALLAIRE CIRCLE 


ALLENWOOD/GLENDOLA ROAD 


COTTRELL ROAD 

BRIDGE OVER MANASQUAN 
RIVER 

ATLANTIC AVENUE TO 
SEA GIRT AVENUE 

WEST FRONT STREET 

WOODLAND DRIVE/ 
HIGHLAND PLACE 

MAIN STREET 

COLONIAL DRIVE 


NJ 166 

HOOPER AVENUE 

FISCHER BOULEVARD 

CHURCH ROAD/COLES 
AVENUE/COOPER LANDING 
ROAD 

SOUTH LENOLA ROAD 

PLEASANT VALLEY AVENUE 
AND CHURCH/FELLOWSHIP 
ROAD 

MARTER AVENUE 

US 206, PEMBERTON ROAD 

NJ 45, CR 616 


NJ 77/CR 604/CR 635 CIRCLE 


NORTH MAIN STREET 

NJ 47 

CR 552, WALKERS FORGE 
ROAD 

MCKEE CITY CIRCLE 

PINEVIEW AVENUE TO GSP, 
INCLUDING THE CARDIFF 
CIRCLE 

ROYACE ROAD 

CR 519 TO NJ 31 

DRAKE BROOK 

BALDWIN ROAD 


NORTH BEVERWYCK ROAD 


Municipali 
HAMILTON 
HIGHTSTOWN 
NEPTUNE 


WALL 

WALL TWP. 

OLD BRIDGE 

PT. PLEASANT/ 
BRIELLE 

WALL 


RED BANK 
MIDDLETOWN 


WOODBRIDGE 
LAKEHURST 
BORO 
DOVER 
DOVER 
DOVER 
CHERRY HILL 


MOORESTOWN 
MOORESTOWN 


MOUNT LAUREL 
SOUTHAMPTON 
PILESGROVE/ 
WOODSTOWN 
UPPER 
PITTSGROVE 
ELMER 
FRANKLIN 
HAMILTON 


HAMILTON 
EGG HARBOR 


KNOWLTON 
WHITE 
ROXBURY 
PARSIPPANY- 
TROY HILLS 
PARSIPPANY- 
TROY HILLS 


Count 
MERCER 
MERCER 
MONMOUTH 


MONMOUTH 
MONMOUTH 
MIDDLESEX 
OCEAN/ 
MONMOUTH 
MONMOUTH 


MONMOUTH 
MONMOUTH 


MIDDLESEX 
OCEAN 


BURLINGTON 
BURLINGTON 


BURLINGTON 
BURLINGTON 
SALEM 


SALEM 


SALEM 
GLOUCESTER 
ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC 
ATLANTIC 


WARREN 
WARREN 
MORRIS 
MORRIS 


MORRIS 


Loc. Route Milepost(s) Description Municipality County 


137 
138 
19 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 


146 
147 


148 — 


149 
150 
151 
132 


153 


154 
155 
156 
157 


158 


159 
160 


161 
162 
163 


164 
165 


166 


167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
V2 


46 
46 


50.26 
50.68 
51.50 
52.40 | 


53.90 
55.00 


56.90 - 57.20 


57.50 
60.00 
60.90 
61.30 
67.50 


69.01 
3.20 - 4.10 
16.79 
20.70 


31.80 
46.40 


52.36 
62.90 


64.50 - 65.40 


68.20 


72.60 
tsh2 


21.40 
23.10 


25.20 - 25.80 


6.70 - 7.10 
2.16 - 2.74 


0.00 - 0.30 


2.40 


2.30 
3.70 
4.80 
5.60 
6.10 


NEW ROAD 


CHAPIN ROAD/HOOK 
MOUNTAIN ROAD 


US 46 WB FROM BLOOMFIELD 


AVENUE 
CLINTON/PLYMOUTH ROADS 
HOLLYWOOD AVENUE 
PASSAIC AVENUE/TWO 

BRIDGES ROAD 
RIVERVIEW DRIVE AND 

MINNISINK ROAD 
UNION BOULEVARD 
NJ 3/VALLEY ROAD 
VAN HOUTEN AVENUE 
BROAD STREET 
CLARKE STREET 


HUYLER STREET 

GSP TO RAILROAD AVENUE 

CR 657 RIVER DAM ROAD 

CR 670 EAST MILL CREEK 
ROAD 

STATION ROAD (CR 670)/ 
NEW STAGE ROAD (CR 670) 

LANDIS AVENUE 


_OLD HARDING HIGHWAY 


FOCER STREET 

COLUMBIA AVENUE TO 
DENSTON ROAD 

CR 630, CR 603, AND NJ 41 
(HURFVILLE ROAD) 

DEPTFORD AVENUE 

SHOPPING CENTER/SOUTH 
ROAD 

CR 753 

BARRETTS RUN ROAD 

FA YETTE/FRANKLIN STREET 
TO NJ 77 

VICINITY OF NJ 49 

SOMERS POINT/SHORE ROAD 
CIRCLE TO US 9 

CORNELL DRIVE, NJ 77, 
AND LANDIS AVENUE 

CENTRAL AVENUE 

RACETRACK CIRCLE 

ELLISBURG CIRCLE 

COVERED BRIDGE ROAD 

MARLKRESS ROAD 

SPRINGDALE ROAD 


XXil 


PARSIPPANY- 
TROY HILLS 


MONTVILLE 


MONTVILLE 


FAIRFIELD 
FAIRFIELD 
FAIRFIELD 


TOTOWA BORO 


TOTOWA BORO 
CLIFTON CITY 
CLIFTON CITY 
CLIFTON CITY 
HASBROUCK 
HEIGHTS 
TETERBORO 
MIDDLE 
DENNIS 
DENNIS 


MAURICE RIVER 


VINELAND CITY 
FRANKLIN 
GLASSBORO 
GLASSBORO 


WASHINGTON 


DEPTFORD 
PENNS VILLE 


SHILOH BORO 
HOPEWELL 
BRIDGETON 


UPPER 
SOMERS POINT 


UPPER 
DEERFIELD 


PALISADES PARK 


CHERRY HILL 
CHERRY HILL 
CHERRY HILL 
CHERRY HILL 
CHERRY HILL 


MORRIS 
MORRIS 
MORRIS 
ESSEX 
ESSEX 
ESSEX 
PASSAIC 
PASSAIC 
PASSAIC 
PASSAIC 
PASSAIC 
BERGEN 


BERGEN 


CAPE MAY — 
CAPE MAY 
CAPE MAY 


CUMBERLAND 


} 
| 


CUMBERLAND | 
GLOUCESTER > 
GLOUCESTER > 
GLOUCESTER > 


GLOUCESTER» 


SALEM 


I 
I 


GLOUCESTER 


CUMBERLAND. 
CUMBERLAND 
CUMBERLAND 


CAPE MAY 
ATLANTIC 


CUMBERLAND 


( 


BERGEN 
CAMDEN 
CAMDEN 
CAMDEN 
CAMDEN 
CAMDEN 


07 
“178 


179 
“180 
“181 


70 
70 
70 
70 


70 
70 


70 
vl 
1p 
13 
73 
te 
73 
73 
73 
18; 


ad 

I-78 
I-78 
I-78 
I-78 
I-78 
I-78 


I-78 
I-78 


I-78 
I-78 


I-78 
I-78 
fee! 
79 
I-80 
I-80 
82 
82 


82 
82 


12.30 
13.70 - 14.10 
38.50 
43.65 


46.85 
55.00 


59.84 

7.65 

13.70 
15.50 
16.00 
24.10 
25.30 
26.50 
AY 

0.00 - 0.55 


1.50 

11.65 
13.40 
15.80 
19.00 
20.17 
25.00 


34.50 
37.40 


41.00 
44.00 


52.00 

56.30 

1.40 

1.60 

44.80 - 45.30 
57.00 

1.14 

1.40 


3:37 
4.32 


EVESBORO ROAD 

MEDFORD CIRCLE 

CR 539 AND CR 530 

UNION AVENUE CIRCLE AND 
ORCHARD STREET 

CR 571 

NJ 88, CR 630 LAURELTON 
CIRCLE 

BRIELLE CIRCLE 

NJ 33 (CORLIES AVENUE) 

CR 539 

US 30 

JACKSON ROAD 

NJ 70 

GREENTREE ROAD 

CHURCH ROAD 

FELLOWSHIP ROAD 

NJ 49 TO IRVING AVENUE 
(CR 552) 

CR 659 

PATTENBURG ROAD, CR 614 

JUTLAND ROAD, CR 635 

PITTSTOWN ROAD, CR 513 

INTERCHANGE 18, US 22 

COKESBURY ROAD, CR 639 

INTERCHANGE 24, OLDWICK 
ROAD 

INTERCHANGE 33, 
MARTINSVILLE ROAD 

INTERCHANGE 36, KING 
GEORGE ROAD 

HILLCREST ROAD, CR 531 

INTERCHANGE 43, DIAMOND 

HILL ROAD 

INTERCHANGE 52, GSP 

WEST PEDDIE STREET RAMPS 

COURT STREET, CR 537 
(EAST MAIN STREET) 

CR 537, SPRING STREET & 
CENTER STREET 


CROSS OVER SLIP RAMP FROM 


LOCAL TO EXPRESS LANES 

CR 636 (SQUIRRELWOOD 
ROAD) 

CR 633 (BURNETT AVENUE & 
SPRUCE STREET) 

RAHWAY AVENUE 

CR 509 (SALEM ROAD) 

GREEN LANE AND PLANT 
DRIVEWAY 


XXill 


MEDFORD 
MEDFORD 
MANCHESTER 
LAKEHURST 


MANCHESTER 
BRICK 


WALL 

NEPTUNE 
BARNEGAT 
WATERFORD 
BERLIN 
EVESHAM 
EVESHAM 
MOUNT LAUREL 
MOUNT LAUREL 
BRIDGETON 


BRIDGETON 
UNION 

UNION 

UNION 
CLINTON 
LEBANON BORO 
TEWKSBURY 


BERNARDS 
WARREN 


WARREN 
BERKELEY 
HEIGHTS 

UNION 
NEWARK 
FREEHOLD 


FREEHOLD 


PARSIPPANY- 
TROY HILLS 
PATERSON/ 
W. PATERSON 
UNION 


UNION 
UNION 
UNION 


Loc. Route Milepost(s) Description Municipality County 
173 
174 
~175 
| 176 


BURLINGTON 
BURLINGTON 


BURLINGTON 
BURLINGTON 
BURLINGTON 
BURLINGTON 
CUMBERLAND 


CUMBERLAND 
HUNTERDON 
HUNTERDON 
HUNTERDON 
HUNTERDON 
HUNTERDON 
HUNTERDON 


SOMERSET 
SOMERSET 


SOMERSET 
UNION 


UNION 
ESSEX 
MONMOUTH 
MONMOUTH 
MORRIS 
PASSAIC 
UNION 
UNION 


UNION 
UNION 


Loc. Route Milepost(s) Description Municipality County 


210 282 4.85 NJ 439 (NORTH AVENUE) UNION UNION 

ALL ASF 0.10 - 0.88 US 30TO OLD BRIGANTINE ATLANTIC CITY ATLANTIC 
BOULEVARD 

Ps) We aie 4 | 1.31 CR 680 (HOW LANE) NORTH & NEW MIDDLESEX 

BRUNSWICK 

213 94 26.85 - 27.04 CR517 ALT. WARBASSE LAFAYETTE SUSSEX 
JUNCTION RD., LAFAYETTE 
MEADOW RD. 

214 94 41.65 CR 515 VERNON SUSSEX 

215” 5957010 :-.0:30 SUN EWING MERCER 

216 I-95 2.80 SCOTCH ROAD HOPEWELL MERCER 

217 1-95 4.50-5.20 NJ31- FEDERAL CITY ROAD HOPEWELL MERCER 

218 1-95 74.20 - 74.70 HI-SPEED CROSS OVER TEANECK BERGEN 

219%) 12400) T1224 MAIN STREET SPRINGFIELD UNION 

220° Riek SO® 20.60 NJ 140 (SLAPES CORNER CARNEY'S POINT SALEM 
ROAD) 

22 nl SOE 23 6F NJ 48 & CR 675 (VIRGINIA PENNS GROVE SALEM 
AVENUE & MAIN STREET) | 

2 a2e ASO 1 SOLU CR 607 CHURCH ROAD/ CINNAMINSON BURLINGTON _ 
CINNAMINSON ROAD 

223% “1S08860-50 KLOCKNER/CROSSWICKS- HAMILTON MERCER 
HAMILTON SQUARE ROAD 

ZZAR NSO 162650 NJ 33/CR 526/SHARON ROAD WASHINGTON MERCER 

225) ¥190 O58 WINDSOR ROAD WASHINGTON MERCER 

226 §=130 ~=68.50 CR 571 E. WINDSOR MERCER 

22 ASO REO STATION ROAD CRANBURY MIDDLESEX 

228" 130, T2470 PLAINSBORO/CRANBURY CRANBURY MIDDLESEX 
ROAD 

229), 330 F296 DEY ROAD/STULTS ROAD CRANBURY MIDDLESEX 

230... 1302)-481.30 ADAMS LANE N. BRUNSWICK MIDDLESEX 

251s 147 285 OCEAN DRIVE (CR 619) MIDDLE TWP. CAPE MAY 

232 154 0.30-0.60 HADDONFIELD ROAD (CR 671) CHERRY HILL CAMDEN 
AND EVANS MILL/BORTON MILL 

233. 166 =1.27- 1.66 WASHINGTON STREET/ DOVER OCEAN 
WATER STREET 

234 171 0.32-0.77 MILLTOWN ROAD AND N. BRUNSWICK MIDDLESEX 
NASSAU AVENUE 

PS Sines 5 et Ve Ae. NICHOL AVENUE NEW BRUNSWICK MIDDLESEX 

230 UN 1LISH P1345 LEIGH STREET CLINTON HUNTERDON 

LS AO Oo NJ 29 LAMBERTVILLE HUNTERDON 

238 184 0.25 KING GEORGES ROAD WOODBRIDGE MIDDLESEX 

239 «+187 = 0.00 - 0.40 US 30TOHURON AVENUE ATLANTIC CITY ATLANTIC 

240 202 = 11.45 FLEMINGTON CIRCLE FLEMINGTON HUNTERDON | 

241 202 14.80 RIVER AVENUE (CR 613) READINGTON HUNTERDON | 

242 202 24.40 SOMERVILLE CIRCLE BRIDGEWATER SOMERSET 

243 202 37.40 - 38.20 CHURCH ST. TO NORTH OF BERNARDSVILLE SOMERSET 
FINNEY AVE. AND CHILDS RD. 

244 202 39.10 NORTH MAPLE AVENUE/ BERNARDS SOMERSET 
CHILDS ROAD 

245 206 70.80 CR 626 (SOMERSET STREET) RARITAN SOMERSET 
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Loc. Route Milepost(s) Description Municipality County 


246 206 109.50 - 110.10 TRINTY STREET TO NEWTON- NEWTON SUSSEX 
| HAMPTON TWP. LINE 
247 = 1-280 12.20 GSP EAST ORANGE ESSEX 
248 1-280 13.40 - 14.50 1ST STREET TO NJ 21 NEWARK ESSEX 
(MCCARTER HIGHWAY) 

249 =-I-287 4.60 DURHAM AVENUE S. PLAINFIELD MIDDLESEX 
250 1-287 6.40 WASHINGTON AVENUE PISCATAWAY MIDDLESEX 
et 1-287 © 7.30 SOUTH RANDOLPHVILLE RD. PISCATAWAY MIDDLESEX 
252 1-287 8.50 POSSUM TOWN ROAD PISCATAWAY MIDDLESEX 
253 ~=—«I-287 =—-10.00 RIVER ROAD PISCATAWAY MIDDLESEX 


254 1-287 22.00 - 22.40 RAMP TO US 202 AND US 206 BEDMINSTER SOMERSET 
255 1-295 4.00- 4.60 ROBINSONRD.TOHARDING CARNEY'S POINT SALEM 


HIGHWAY 
256 1-295 26.30 - 27.70 NJ 42/1-76/1-295 BELLMAWR BORO CAMDEN 
foie 522 210.85 NJ 45 HARRISON GLOUCESTER 
Zo 86439 )~=— («1.70 JERSEY AVENUE (CR 612) ELIZABETH UNION 
poe §=6-439° «1.85 WEST GRANDE AVENUE ELIZABETH UNION 
260 440 23.28 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE JERSEY CITY HUDSON 
261 1-676 0.00- 1.00 I-76TOMORGAN BOULEVARD CAMDEN/ CAMDEN 
GLOUCESTER CITY 
AUTHORITIES AND COMMISSIONS: 
mo2 1 TRENTON-MORRIS VILLE TRENTON MERCER 
| TOLL BRIDGE 
263 1A TRENTON MORRISVILLE TRENTON MERCER 
| BRIDGE (LOWER TRENTON) 
264 222A EASTON-PHILLIPSBURG PHILLIPSBURG WARREN 
| BRIDGE 
265 — TRENTON-MORRIS VILLE TRENTON MERCER 
| BRIDGE (CALHOUN STREET) 
| 266 — WASHINGTON CROSSING WASHINGTON MERCER 
! BRIDGE CROSSING 
| 267 — NEW HOPE-LAMBERTVILLE LAMBERTVILLE HUNTERDON 


BRIDGE 
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Appendix 3 


Bridge Problems 


Mile- Structure 
Loc; Route: Post 9. Nov) 8 ss Description a A ae 
1 1 002.73 1101161 US 1 OVER MULBERRY STREET MERCER 
2 1 003.02 1101163 STRAWBERRY ST./N.Y. AVE. & CONRAIL MERCER 
3 1 006.33 1103151 US 1 OVER SHIPETAUKIN CREEK MERCER 
A 1 011.97 1103155 US 1 OVER MILLSTONE RIVER MERCER 
5 1 012.93 1201151 US 1 OVER FORRESTAL ROAD MIDDLESEX 
6 1 022.94 1201158 US 1 OVER PENN CENTRAL RAILROAD MIDDLESEX 
7 LD 025:70) 202152 US 1/RARITAN RIVER RR & LOCAL RDS. MIDDLESEX 
8 1 026.50 1202155 RYDERS LANE (CR 617) OVER US 1 MIDDLESEX 
9 1 032.50 1204150 US 1/CONRAIL-P. AMBOY S.PLNFLD BR. MIDDLESEX 
10. oP 035.46. 12041453 US 1 OVER READING RR (CONRAIL) MIDDLESEX 
11 1&9 036.45 1205150 US 1&9 OVER NJ 35 MIDDLESEX 
12 1&9 038.65 2001150 US 1&9/RAHWAY RI. & HAZELWOOD AVE. UNION 
13 1&9 044.00 2002150 ELIZABETH RIVER VIADUCT UNION 
14 1&9 044.65 2002152 MAGNOLIA AVENUE OVER US 1&9 UNION 
15 1&9 046.30 0701150 MCCLELLAN STREET OVER US 1&9 ESSEX 
16 1&9 047.69 0701153 US 1&9 OVER PEDDIE DITCH ESSEX 
17 1&9 047.77 0702150 US 1&9 NB OVER US 22 EB ESSEX 
"\ T&9-) 047.77, 0702151 US 1&9 SB OVER US 22 EB ESSEX 
18 1&9 049.10 0703151 US 1&9 NB OVER WAVERLEY RR YARDS ESSEX 
"1&9 049.10 0703152 US 1&9 SB OVER WAVERLEY RR YARDS ESSEX 
19 1&9 049.40 0703153 SOUTH ST./RR & WHEELER POINT ROAD ESSEX 
20 1&9 049.60 0703154 US 1&9 OVER DELANCEY STREET ESSEX 
21 1&9 049.60 0703155 US 1&9 OVER LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD ESSEX 
22 1&9 049.86 0703156 US 1&9 OVER WILSON AVENUE ESSEX 
23 1&9 050.10 0703166 US 1&9 NB OVER NIAGARA STREET ESSEX 
"1&9 050.10 0703167 US 1&9 SB OVER NIAGARA STREET ESSEX 
24 1&9 050.25 0703168 US 1&9 NB OVER MAGAZINE STREET ESSEX 
"1&9 050.25 0703169 US 1&9 SB OVER MAGAZINE STREET ESSEX 
25 1&9 050.40 0703170 US 1&9 NB OVER ST. CHARLES STREET ESSEX 
"1&9 050.40 0703171 US 1&9 SB OVER ST. CHARLES STREET ESSEX 
26 1&9 050.50 0703160 US 1&9 NB OVER CONRAIL/RICHARDS ST. ESSEX 
"1&9 050.50 0703161 US 1&9 SB OVER CONRAIL/RICHARDS ST. ESSEX 
27 1&9 050.70 0703172 US 1&9 NB OVER ROANOKE AVENUE ESSEX 
"1&9 050.70 0703173 US 1&9 SB OVER ROANOKE AVENUE ESSEX 
28 1&9 050.74 0703174 US 1&9 NB OVER CONRAIL, CRRNJ ESSEX 
"1&9 050.74 0703175 US 1&9 SB OVER CONRAIL, CRRNJ ESSEX 
29 1&9 050.90 0703176 US 1&9 NB OVER FOUNDRY STREET ESSEX 
"1&9 050.90 0703177 US 1&9 SB OVER FOUNDRY STREET ESSEX 
30 1&9 051.86 0704150 PULASKI SKYWAY OVER PASSAIC RIVER ESSEX 
"1&9 051.86 0901150 PULASKI SKYWAY OVER HACKENSACK R. ESSEX 
31 1&9 054.75 0902150 US 1&9/NJ TRANSIT MORRIS. LINE HUDSON 
32 1&9 054.82 0902151 US 1&9, TONNELE AVE. OVER CONRAIL HUDSON 
33 1&9 057.19 0902152 US 1&9, TONNELLE AVE. OVER AMTRAK HUDSON 
34 1&9 060.74 0201150 US 1&9 OVER NYS&W RAILROAD BERGEN 
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Mile- Structure 

Loc. Route Post No. Description County 
35 1&9 063.19 0202150 US 1&9, US 46 OVER E-HOMESTEAD AVE. BERGEN 
36 1&9 063.34 0202151 US 1&9, US 46 OVER E.BRINCKERHOFEF BERGEN 
37 1&9 063.40 0202152 US 1&9, US 46 OVER CENTRAL BLVD. BERGEN 
"1&9 063.40 0202153 US 1&9, US 46 OVER E.PALISADES AVE. BERGEN 
38 1&9 063.73 0202154 US 1&9, US 46 OVER E.EDSALL BLVD. BERGEN 
39 1&9 063.88 0202155 US 1&9, US 46 OVER OAKDENE AVENUE BERGEN 
40 1&9 063.97 0202156 US 1&9, US 46 OVER NJ 63 BERGEN 
41 1&9 064.51 0202158 US 1&9, US 46 OVER MAIN ST. (NJ 12) BERGEN 
42 1&9 064.78 0202160 US 1&9, US 46 EB OVER NJ4 RAMPS B&L BERGEN 
"1&9 064.78 0202161 US 1&9, US 46 WB OVER NJ4 RAMPS B&L BERGEN 
43 1A 004.39 1102150 US 1A OVER SHABAKUNK CREEK MERCER 
44 1B 000.35 0904151 US 1B OVER ERIE LACKAWANNA RR HUDSON 
45 1B 001.30 0904154 US 1B OVER 14TH & 12TH ST. VIADUCT HUDSON 
4 1B 001.30 0904153 US 1B EB 12TH STREET VIADUCT HUDSON 
46 1&9T 000.73 0705151 US 1&9T OVER PASSAIC RIVER ESSEX 
47 1&9T 001.20 0905150 CENTRAL AVENUE OVER US 1&9T HUDSON 
48 1&9T 001.70 0905152 US 1&9T OVER HACKENSACK RIVER HUDSON 
49 1&9T 002.55 0906151 LINCOLN PARK SERVICE ROAD/US 1&9T HUDSON 
50 1&9T 003.95 0906156 US 1&9T/ST. PAUL AVE. & CONRAIL HUDSON 
51 1&9T 004.14 0906158 RAMP FROM US 1B TO US 1&9T/TONNELE HUDSON 
2 3 002.62 1601153 NJ 3 OVER BLOOMFIELD AVENUE PASSAIC 
53 3 003.40 1601155 NJ 3 OVER PASSAIC AVENUE (CR 603) PASSAIC 
54 3 003.80 1601156 NJ 3 OVER MAIN AVENUE PASSAIC 
55 3 004.62 1603161 NJ 3/NJ TRANSIT & SERVICE ROAD PASSAIC 
56 3 005.70 0203152 RIDGE ROAD OVER NJ 3 BERGEN 
57 3 006.85 0204150 NJ 3 OVER BERRY'S CREEK BERGEN 
58 3 008.47 0204152 NJ 3 EB OVER HACKENSACK RIVER BERGEN 
: 3 008.47 0204151 NJ 3 WB OVER HACKENSACK RIVER BERGEN 
59 3 009.20 0907152 PATERSON PLANK ROAD OVER NJ 3 HUDSON 
60 4 000.12 0205150 NJ 4 OVER PASSAIC R, NJ 20, CR 507 BERGEN 
61 4 002.38 0206152 PARAMUS AVENUE OVER NJ 4 BERGEN 
62 4 003.14 0206153 NJ 4 OVER SPROUT BROOK BERGEN 
63 4 003.55 0206154 FARVIEW AVENUE OVER NJ 4 BERGEN 
64 4 004.30 0206159 FOREST AVENUE OVER NJ 4 BERGEN 
65 4 005.43 0206163 NJ 4/KINDERKAMCK RD, RR, COLES BK. BERGEN 
66 4 005.70 0206165 HACKENSACK AVENUE OVER NJ 4 BERGEN 

4 006.00 0206166 NJ 4 OVER HACKENSACK RIVER & ROAD BERGEN 
68 4 006.25 0206167 NJ 4 OVER RIVER ROAD BERGEN 
69 4 006.77 0206168 GARRISON AVENUE OVER NJ 4 BERGEN 
70 4 007.00 0206169 NJ 4 OVER NY RR, PALISADE AVE. BERGEN 
7H 4 007.15 0206171 NJ 4 OVER QUEEN ANNE ROAD BERGEN 
72 4 007.62 0206173 NJ 4 OVER TEANECK ROAD BERGEN 
73 4 008.10 0206174 NJ 4 OVER WEBSTER AVENUE BERGEN 
74 4 008.90 0206177 NJ 4 OVER CONRAIL & DEAN AVENUE BERGEN 
75 4 009.06 0206179 NJ 4 OVER GRAND AVENUE, CR 501 BERGEN 
76 4 009.32 0206180 NJ 4 OVER BROAD AVENUE BERGEN 
v7 4 009.55 0206181 NJ 4 OVER FLAT ROCK BROOK BERGEN 
78 4 009.65 0206182 JONES ROAD OVER NJ 4 BERGEN 
79 4 010.21 0206184 NJ 4 OVER I-95 BERGEN 
80 4 010.28 0206185 NJ 4 OVER I-95 BERGEN 
81 5 000.47 0207150 NJ 5 OVER DELIA BOULEVARD BERGEN 
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Mile- Structure 
Loc. Route Post No. Description County 
82 7 000.34 0909150 WITTPENN-NJ 7 OVER HACKENSACK RI. HUDSON 
83 7 002.50 0910153 NJ 7 OVER CONRAIL NEWARK BRANCH HUDSON 
84 7 002.86 0910154 NJ 7 OVER BOONTON LINE (ELRR) HUDSON 
85 7 005.30 0208150 NJ 7 OVER PASSAIC RIVER BERGEN 
86 9 051.35 0102151 US 9 OVER NACOTE CREEK ATLANTIC | 
87 9 056.95 0302150 US 9 OVER BASS RIVER BURLINGTON 
88 9 065.76 1501155 US 9 OVER WESTECUNK CREEK OCEAN 
89 9 080.63 1502155 US 9 OVER MIDDLE BR. FORKED RIVER OCEAN 
90 9 081.23 1502156 US 9 OVER N. BRANCH FORKED RIVER OCEAN 
91 9 098.54 1504150 US 9 OVER NJ 70 OCEAN 
92 9 114.80 1303150 US 9 OVER CR 522 & CONRAIL RR_ MONMOUTH 
93 9 118.50 1303156 GORDON'S CORNER ROAD OVER US 9 MONMOUTH 
94 9 119.90 1303161 UNION HILL ROAD OVER US 9 MONMOUTH 
95 9 129.70 1207151 MAIN STREET/CONRAIL MIDDLESEX 
96 9 129.93 1208151 US 9 & NJ 35 OVER WASHINGTON AVE. MIDDLESEX 
97 9 131.20 1208158 US 9 OVER NJ 35 CIRCLE MIDDLESEX 
9g 9 132.10 1208160 US 9 OVER RARITAN RIVER-EDISON MIDDLESEX 
99 9 135.10 1210150 US 9 OVER MAIN STREET MIDDLESEX > 
100 9 135.21 1210151 US 9 OVER METUCHEN AVENUE MIDDLESEX 
101 9 135.72 1210152 US 9 NB OVER GREEN ST. CONNECTOR MIDDLESEX 
‘ 9 135.72 1210154 US 9 SB OVER GREEN ST. CONNECTOR MIDDLESEX 
102 9 136.20 1210155 US 9 SB OVER US 1 NB MIDDLESEX 
103. 9W 000.10 0209150 US 9W OVER I-95 BERGEN 
104. 10 001.86 1401151 NJ 10 OVER SUSSEX TURNPIKE RAMP MORRIS 
105 10 007.00 1401155 SALEM STREET (CR 665) OVER NJ 10 MORRIS 
106 10 007.10 1401156 NJ 10 OVER MILL BROOK MORRIS 
107. +10. 014.18 1402151 PARSIPPANY RD. (CR 511) OVER NJ 10 MORRIS 
108 10 015.70 1402152 NJ 10 OVER WHIPPANY RIVER MORRIS 
109° > 10° 017.72 1402153 NJ 10 OVER PASSAIC RIVER MORRIS 
110 15 002.30 1403152 NJ 15 NB/FRMR MT. HOPE MINERAL RR MORRIS 
- 15 002.30 1403153 NJ 15 SB/FRMR MT. HOPE MINERAL RR MORRIS 
111 - 15. 002.45 . 1404151 NJ 15 SB OVER UNION TURNPIKE MORRIS 
112. 15° (017.65. 1902150 NJ 15 OVER BEAVER RUN SUSSEX 
113. 15 018.35 1902151 NJ 15 OVER PAULINS KILL SUSSEX 
1140-2307 002.65;;) (212s NJ 20 (PATERSON PLANK ROADYNJ 17 BERGEN 
115 « 21s) 006.25... 0212735 MOONACHIE AVENUE & RAMPS M&P/NJ 17 BERGEN 
116 17 008.90 0213151 TERRACE AVENUE BRIDGE OVER NJ 17 BERGEN 
117. +17 009.10 0214150 NJ 17 OVER I-80 & RAMP K BERGEN 
148 >. 47 5 040.23 - 0214152 ESSEX STREET OVER NJ 17 BERGEN 
119 17 012.35 0215150 NJ 17 OVER NJ 4 BERGEN 
120°) 17: -OFL82. 0274162 FAIRVIEW AVENUE OVER NJ 17 BERGEN 
121 17 013.05 0216150 NJ 17 OVER SPROUT BROOK BERGEN 
122 “O15: 82> -O2Z16155 EAST RIDGEWOOD AVENUE OVER NJ 17 BERGEN 
123. 17 018.95 0217159 NJ 17 OVER SHERIDAN AVENUE BERGEN 
124° 1702056 0217162 NJ 17 OVER ALLENDALE AVENUE BERGEN 
125 17 023.96 0218150 SPRING STREET OVER NJ 17 BERGEN 
126=) 17°-024:22) .O218 153 NJ 17 OVER NJ TRANSIT BERGEN 
127 17 024.66 0218156 CENTRAL AVENUE OVER NJ 17 BERGEN 
128 17 026.80 0218162 NJ 17 OVER US 202 & RAMAPO RIVER BERGEN 
129 18 034.80 1212150 NJ 18/MAIN ST., SOUTH RI., PCRR MIDDLESEX 
130 18 040.25 1213150 NJ 18 OVER WESTONS MILLS POND MIDDLESEX 
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Mile- Structure 
Loc. Route Post No. Description County 
131 21 000.60 0713151 NEWARK VIADUCT (NJ 21) ESSEX 
132 21 004.50 0716150 NJ 21 OVER NJ 21 VIADUCT ESSEX 
133 21 004.76 0716152 NJ 21 OVER CHESTER AVENUE ESSEX 
134 21 005.80 0716156 MAIN STREET OVER SECOND RIVER ESSEX 
135 21 009.53 1603154 RAMP 5 OVER NJ 21 AND RAMPS 3 & 7 PASSAIC 
136 22 000.65 2101153 MORRIS STREET OVER US 22 EB WARREN 
mo? » 22° 002.12 2101154 US 22 OVER D.L. & W. RAILROAD WARREN 
138 22 019.80 1005151 US 22 OVER CENTRAL RR OF NJ HUNTERDON 
139 22 038.80 1803152 MOUNTAIN AVENUE OVER US 22 SOMERSET 
140 22 051.80 2003160 CR 509 SPUR OVER US 22 UNION 
141 22 054.83 2003166 US 22 OVER CHESTNUT STREET UNION 
142 22 055.04 2003168 US 22 OVER BURKE BOULEVARD UNION 
143. 22 055.37 2004159 US 22 OVER NJ 82 UNION 
144 22 055.50 2004162 RAMP FROM NJ 82 EB TO US 22 EB UNION 
145 22 055.96 2004150 VAUXHALL ROAD OVER US 22 UNION 
mo 22° °057.12 2004153 US 22 OVER LIBERTY AVE. AND LVRR UNION 
147 22 057.82 2004155 HILLSIDE AVENUE RAMP OVER US 22 UNION 
148 22 057.91 2004157 N. BROAD ST.(C623)/US 22 & CONRAIL UNION 
149 23 004.52 1604150 NJ 23 OVER PASSAIC RIVER PASSAIC 
150 23 005.17 1604158 NJ 23 SB OVER US 46 PASSAIC 
25") 016.62 1405154 MAPLE LAKE (MILLER) ROAD/NJ 23 MORRIS 
152. 23 016.95 1405156 NJ 23/PEQUANNOCK RI., HAMBURG TPK. MORRIS 
153 23 018.20 1605153 NJ 23 SB OVER PEQUANNOCK RIVER PASSAIC 
154 23 020.30 1605158 NJ 23 NB OVER ECHO LAKE RIVER PASSAIC 
Poo 021-95 1605161 NJ 23 SB OVER PEQUANNOCK RIVER PASSAIC 
156 23 025.50 1605167 NJ 23 SB OVER PEQUANNOCK RIVER PASSAIC 
157. 23 026.26 1605168 NJ 23 SB OVER PEQUANNOCK RIVER PASSAIC 
158 23 030.65 1903153 NJ 23 OVER BRANCH OF FRANKLIN LAKE SUSSEX 
159 23 039.34 1904154 NJ 23 OVER PAPAKATING CREEK SUSSEX 
160 24 007.58 0733159 NJ 24 WB OVER RIVER ROAD ESSEX 
161 27 002.36 1105150 NJ 27 OVER HARVEYS BROOK MERCER 
wo2oee 27. 011:55 1216158 NJ 27 OVER SIX MILE RUN MIDDLESEX 
163 28 006.60 1806153 NJ 28 OVER I-287 SOMERSET 
164 28 010.00 1219150 NJ 28 OVER BOUND BROOK MIDDLESEX 
165 29 003.95 1131158 MEMORIAL DRIVE/ASSUNPINK CREEK MERCER 
166 30 055.48 0406162 US 30 RAMP TO NJ 38 OVER US 130 CAMDEN 
167 30 001.42 0103150 US 30 OVER PENROSE CANAL ATLANTIC 
168 30 001.92 0103152 US 30 OVER BEACH THOROFARE ATLANTIC 
169 30 005.51 0103158 US 30 OVER GARRETT'S DITCH ATLANTIC 
170 30 033.45 0401153 US 30 OVER ATLANTIC CITY RR LINE CAMDEN 
171 30 055.02 0405153 US 30 & 130 OVER COOPER RIVER CAMDEN 
172 30 055.40 0406151 US 30 EB OVER US 130 NB CAMDEN 
‘: 30 055.40 0406152 US 30 WB OVER US 130 NB CAMDEN 
173 30 055.87 0406154 US 30 OVER CHANDLERS RUN CAMDEN 
174 30 056.37 0406156 BAIRD BOULEVARD OVER US 30 CAMDEN 
175 30 057.05 0406158 US 30 OVER COOPER RIVER CAMDEN 
176 30 057.15 0406161 FLANDERS AVENUE OVER US 30 CAMDEN 
177 =31 007.02 1119150 NJ 31 OVER READING RAILROAD MERCER 
178 31 009.90 1119154 NJ 31 OVER BRANCH OF STONY BROOK MERCER 
oy e312) 013.32 1010151 NJ 31 OVER BRANCH OF STONY BROOK HUNTERDON 
730 93) 023.13 1012152 NJ 31 OVER BUSHKILL CREEK HUNTERDON 
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Mile- Structure 
Loc. Route. Post Now. Description) ee eee eee 
181 31 024.49 1012154 NJ 31 OVER ASSISCONG CREEK HUNTERDON 
182. 31%5.025:35., 1O12155 NJ 31 OVER LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD HUNTERDON 
183) 2-<3i28025.44 “A OT2156 NJ 31 OVER S. BRANCH RARITAN RIVER HUNTERDON 
184 31 027.17 1012158 NJ 31 OVER BRANCH PRESCOTT BROOK HUNTERDON 
185. 31580387.18 1013155 SANATORIUM ROAD OVER SPRUCE RUN HUNTERDON 
186 31 038.47 1013158 NJ 31 OVER CONRAIL HUNTERDON 
187 31 046.87 2111154 NJ 31 OVER FURNACE BROOK WARREN 
188 33 007.70 1113150 NJ 33 OVER CONRAIL MERCER 
189 ~33 010.18 1114151 NJ 33 & US 130 OVER ASSUNPINK CK. MERCER 
190 33 035.48 1305160 NJ 33 & 34 EB/SOUTHERN DIVISION MONMOUTH 
191 34 001.60 1307150 NJ 34 OVER FORMER RAILROAD ROW. MONMOUTH 
192 34 001.95 1307151 NJ 34 OVER CR 524 MONMOUTH 
193 34 022.70 1309152 NJ 34 OVER LEFFERTS LAKE MONMOUTH 
194 35 014.80 1310150 NJ 35 OVER ASHLEY AVENUE MONMOUTH 
195. 35 015.50 ~ 1310152 SCHOOL HOUSE ROAD OVER NJ 35 MONMOUTH 
196 35. .017.07;. 1310153 NJ 35 OVER E. FELIX BICYCLE PATH MONMOUTH 
197. 35.) O18 35. “1510155 NJ 35 OVER BRANCH WRECK POND MONMOUTH 
198 35 021.70 1311150 NJ 35 OVER SHARK RIVER MONMOUTH 
199::. 35» 021-77 1311151 NJ 35 OVER N. CHANNEL SHARK RIVER MONMOUTH ~ 
200 35 034.50 1312154 NJ 35 OVER NAVESINK RIVER MONMOUTH 
201 35 044.37 1313156 NJ 35 OVER MATAWAN CREEK MONMOUTH 
202’ °35°° 047.52, 1222151] NJ 35 NB OVER NY & LB RAILROAD MIDDLESEX 
203... 35° - 048.20: 1222153 PINE AVENUE OVER NJ 35 NB MIDDLESEX 
204 - 35..'049,.24 1222154 NJ 35 OVER BORDENTOWN AVENUE MIDDLESEX 
205: 35%. O5E.80.. 1223150 VICTORY BRIDGE OVER RARITAN RIVER MIDDLESEX 
206 36 011.68 1315150 NJ 36 OVER SHREWSBURY RIVER MONMOUTH 
207. :. 37 037.50; 1507151. NJ 37 OVER N. BRANCH TOMS RIVER OCEAN 
208 37 ‘043.50 1508150 THOMAS A. MATHIS BRIDGE OCEAN 
209 40 002.55 1701151 US 40 OVER W. BRANCH GAME CREEK SALEM 
210 40 008.60 1702154 US 40 OVER SALEM CREEK SALEM 
211 40 027.20 0801153 US 40/NJ 47 OVER WJ & SS RAILROAD GLOUCESTER 
212 40 062.45 0109153 US 40 OVER GREAT THOROFARE ATLANTIC 
213 40 063.40 0109154 US 40 OVER BEACH THOROFARE ATLANTIC 
214 40 064.10 0109155 US 40 OVER INSIDE THOROFARE ATLANTIC 
215 41 003.35 0802150 NJ 41 OVER NJ 42 GLOUCESTER 
216 42 009.40 0411158 COLES ROAD OVER NJ 42 CAMDEN 
217 42 013.00 0804154 NJ 42 OVER BIG TIMBER CREEK GLOUCESTER 
21807 (42, 5013.25 0412151 NJ 42 OVER NJ TURNPIKE CAMDEN 
219 44 002.87 0805154 NJ 44 OVER CONRAIL GLOUCESTER 
220 45 000.40 1704150 NJ 45 OVER FENWICK CREEK SALEM 
221 45 004.10 1704151 NJ 45 OVER MANNINGTON CREEK SALEM 
222 45 005.20 1704152 NJ 45 OVER CULLIERS RUN SALEM 
223 46 000.75 2107156 US 46 OVER PAULINS KILL WARREN 
224 46 007.30 2107154 US 46 WB OVER BEAVER BROOK WARREN 
225 46 010.16 2108151 US 46 OVER CREEK TO PEQUEST RIVER WARREN 
226 46 016.55 2108155 US 46 OVER HUDSON BRANCH WARREN 
227 46 017.20 2108157 US 46 OVER PEQUEST RIVER WARREN 
228 46 021.80 2108162 US 46 OVER MUSCONETCONG RIVER WARREN 
229. 46 030.23 1408150 US 46 WB OVER US 206 SB MORRIS 
230 46 032.30 1408153 LANDING ROAD SB OVER US 46 WB MORRIS 
231 46 037.95 1409155 US 46/DL&WRR,W.BLACKWELL ST.&RIVER MORRIS 
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Mile- Structure 

Loc. Route Post No. Description County 
—~2320«=6 46S (038.20 = 1409156 US 46 OVER NJ 15 & CRR OF NJ MORRIS 
233 46 040.80 1409157 US 46/ROCKAWAY RIVER & CONRAIL MORRIS 
234 = =46 050.35 1410157 US 46 OVER ROCKWAY RIVER MORRIS 
235 46 051.40 1410158 US 46 OVER BRANCH PASSAIC RIVER MORRIS 
/—~62360=— 46S «051.82 §=1410159 US 46 OVER PASSAIC RIVER MORRIS 
feo? )6=—« AG.C«)$.38 =: 0722150 LITTLE FALLS ROAD OVER US 46 ESSEX 

238 46 056.25 1606175 US 46 WB & RAMP C OVER RAMPS D&E PASSAIC 

4 46 056.25 1606176 US 46 EB&RAMPS D&E/NJ 23 NB&RAMP G PASSAIC 

239 46 057.00 1606156 RIVERVIEW DRIVE OVER US 46 PASSAIC 
240 46 057.90 1606158 US 46 OVER PASSAIC RIVER PASSAIC 
241 #46 058.05 1606159 US 46 OVER MCBRIDE AVENUE PASSAIC 
242 46 058.70 1606163 US 46 OVER BROWERTOWN ROAD PASSAIC 
—~243 «©6646 «=—059.06 § 1606165 US 46 OVER LOWER NOTCH ROAD PASSAIC 
244 «46 059.33 1606167 RIFLE CAMP ROAD OVER US 46 PASSAIC 
245 46 060.05 1606172 US 46 OVER VALLEY ROAD PASSAIC 
246 46 060.92 1607152 VAN HOUTEN AVENUE OVER US 46 PASSAIC 
247 446 062.54 1607161 MAIN AVENUE OVER US 46 PASSAIC 
248 446 063.85 1607166 US 46 EB OVER NJ 20 NB PASSAIC 
249 46 063.98 1607168 US 46 OVER PASSAIC RIVER PASSAIC 
—250 46 065.30 0220153 US 46 OVER MIDLAND AVENUE BERGEN 
251 46 066.04 0220155 OUTWATER LANE OVER US 46 BERGEN 
252 46 067.65 0220161 US 46 OVER VALLEY BOULEVARD BERGEN 
253 46 067.95 0221150 US 46 OVER TERRACE AVENUE BERGEN 

254 46 068.05 0221151 US 46 OVER NJ 17 SB BERGEN 

. 46 068.05 0221152 US 46 OVER NJ 17 NB BERGEN 
i‘). 46 070.70 0221156 US 46 OVER TEANECK ROAD BERGEN 

290 «46 «©071.35 0222150 US 46 OVER OVERPECK CREEK BERGEN 
jes? 46©69646—«CO071.55) = 0222151 US 46 OVER ERIE LACKAWANNA RR BERGEN 
jmz05 «©6446 —s«O71.65 0222152 US 46 OVER GRAND AVENUE (NJ 93) BERGEN 
~259 46 071.90 0222153 BROAD AVENUE OVER US 46 BERGEN 
|. 260 46 072.00 0222154 ROFF AVENUE OVER US 46 BERGEN 
mol )86= 47S 012.17 +0507152 NJ 47 OVER BIDWELL'S DITCH CAPE MAY 
262 + #=847 «©016.03 0507153 NJ 47 OVER SLUICE CREEK CAPE MAY 

P05 «4©~§47 017.68 0508150 NJ 47 OVER DENNIS CREEK CAPE MAY 

264 47 024.45 0508154 NJ 47 OVER WEST CREEK CAPE MAY 

265 47 033.74 0601151 NJ 47 OVER MANUMUSKIN RIVER CUMBERLAND 
266 47 074.98 0815152 NJ 47 OVER BIG TIMBER CREEK GLOUCESTER 
267 49 008.28 1707150 NJ 49 OVER SALEM RIVER SALEM 
208} §6=6949: «(012.40 =1708151 NJ 49 OVER ALLOWAY CREEK SALEM 

269 49 024.80 0604152 NJ 49 OVER COHANSEY RIVER CUMBERLAND 
270 49 053.26 0509151 NJ 49 OVER P&R RAILROAD CAPE MAY 
~271 #450 004.59 0510151 NJ 50 OVER NJ TRANSIT (PRSL) CAPE MAY 
| 272 50 007.02 0510152 NJ 50 OVER TUCKAHOE RIVER CAPE MAY 

273 =©50 =021.05 0112153 NJ 50 OVER US 322 ATLANTIC 
1274 52 000.13 0511150 NJ 52 OVER BEACH THOROFARE CAPE MAY 
~275 52 000.76 0511151 NJ 52 OVER RAINBOW THOROFARE CAPE MAY 
276 «= 52s 001.53 0511152 NJ 52 OVER ELBOW THOROFARE CAPE MAY 
tees? )6=6 522 «SC001.91. 0511153 NJ 52 OVER SHIP CHANNEL CAPE MAY 
278 54 006.32 0114154 NJ 54 OVER PRSL RR & HOSP. BROOK ATLANTIC 

279 54 006.93 0114156 NJ 54 OVER GREAT EGG HARBOR RIVER ATLANTIC 

280 56 005.57 1716150 NJ 56 AT RAINBOW LAKE SALEM 


Mile- Structure 
Loc. Route Post No. Description County 
281 56 007.50 1716151 NJ 56 OVER MAURICE RIVER SALEM 
282 57 011.10 2106151 NJ 57 OVER SHABBACONG CREEK WARREN 
283 58 000.00 0731150 ABANDONED NJ 58 OVER MORRISTOWN ESSEX 
284 63 000.25 0223150 NJ 63 OVER FAIRVIEW AVENUE BERGEN 
285 68 000.39 0306150 NJ 68/PEMBERTON/SHREWSBURY LINE BURLINGTON 
286 70 054.85 1510155 NJ 70 OVER S. BR. METEDECONK RIVER OCEAN 
287 70 058.35 1511150 NJ 70 OVER MANASQUAN RIVER OCEAN 
288 71 005.90 1321150 NJ 71 OVER SHARK RIVER MONMOUTH 
289 71 009.43 1321152 NJ 71 OVER DEAL LAKE MONMOUTH 
290 71 011.56 1321154 NJ 71 OVER NEW JERSEY TRANSIT MONMOUTH 
291, (F2:7 023719 1512753 CR 680 OVER MILL CREEK OCEAN 
292 “72. 026.38 —I51315! NJ 72 OVER HILLIARDS THOROFARE- OCEAN 
293 Af2--'026:92 » Tat3 32 NJ 72 OVER MANAHAWKIN BAY OCEAN 
294 72 027.86 1513153 NJ 72 OVER WEST THOROFARE & U TURN OCEAN 
295 72 028.10 1513154 NJ 72 OVER EAST THOROFARE OCEAN 
296 73 015.47 0415150 NJ 73 OVER US 30 CAMDEN 
297 73 028.72 0314154 NJ 73 NB OVER NJ 38 BURLINGTON 
, 73 028.72 0314155 NJ 73 SB/NJ 38, RAMP S & RAMP L BURLINGTON 
298 73 029.66 0314151 CR 537 OVER NJ 73 BURLINGTON 
299 =-‘I-76 000.40 0417152 I-76 OVER KINGS HIGHWAY CAMDEN 
300 = I-76 001.31 0417158 I-76/NEWTON CREEK, CLEMM AVE., RR CAMDEN 
301 ~=I-78 005.05 2113154 I-78 OVER BEATTY'S ROAD WARREN 
302 ~=I-78 005.61 2113157 FARMERS ACCESS RD. OVER POHAT. CK. WARREN 
303 ~—s I-78 037.36 1817168 KING GEORGE ROAD OVER I-78 SOMERSET 
304 ~=I-78 041.00 1817177 HILLCREST ROAD (CR 531) OVER I-78 SOMERSET 
305 ~=-I-78 042.20 1817178 STONY HILL ROAD OVER I-78 SOMERSET 
306 =: I-80, 012.95 2116151 I-80 OVER CR 519 WARREN 
307 ~=— I-80 032.56 1412174 I-80 EB OVER ROCKAWAY RIVER MORRIS 
308 ~=I-80 036.75 1413163 I-80 WB OVER STONEY BROOK ROAD MORRIS 
i I-80 036.75 1413162 I-80 EB OVER STONEY BROOK ROAD MORRIS 
309 ~=s [-80 037.30 1413164 I-80 EB OVER WHITE MEADOW AVENUE MORRIS 
i I-80 037.30 1413165 I-80 WB OVER WHITE MEADOW AVENUE MORRIS 
310 I-80 037.60 1413166 I-80 EB, RAMP F/HIBERNIA AVENUE MORRIS 
“ I-80 037.60 1413167 I-80 WB & RAMP H/HIBERNIA AVENUE MORRIS 
311 [I-80 037.70 1413169 I-80 EB, RAMP F OVER CONRAIL MORRIS 
312 I-80 037.70 1413168 I-80 EB & RAMP F/CENTRAL MINE RR MORRIS 
313 ~=1-80 038.05 1413171 I-80 OVER BEAVER BROOK MORRIS 
i I-80 038.05 1413173 MORRIS AVE(I-80 SER.RD.)/BEAVER BK. MORRIS 
314 ~=I-80 038.64 1413174 I-80 EB & RAMP L OVER ROCKAWAY RI. MORRIS 
315 = I-80 038.80 1414179 I-80 OVER US 46 MORRIS 
316 I-80 046.32 1414176 I-80 WB/I-280, US 46 EB & RAMP C MORRIS 
- I-80 046.32 1414175 I-80 EB/I-280, US 46 EB & RAMP C MORRIS 
317 ~=I-80 047.63 1415154 CHANGE BRIDGE ROAD OVER I-80 MORRIS 
318 I-80 048.40 1415157 I-80 EB OVER PASSAIC RIVER MORRIS 
i I-80 048.40 1415158 I-80 WB OVER PASSAIC RIVER MORRIS 
319 ~=I-80 052.45 0726153 I-80 OVER TWO BRIDGES ROAD ESSEX 
320 = I-80 057.10 1610155 SQUIRRELWOOD ROAD OVER I-80 PASSAIC 
321 I-80 058.10 1610157 I-80 & RAMP H OVER SLOPE PASSAIC 
322 ~=6I-80 058.65 1610159 I-80 OVER NJ TRANSIT, LOCAL STS. PASSAIC 
323 ~=— I-80 060.51 0225150 I-80 & RAMP A OVER ACCESS ROAD BERGEN 
324 ~=1-80 060.80 0225151 I-80 OVER RAMP A & RIVER DRIVE BERGEN 


XXXil 


Mile- Structure 
Loc. Route Post No. Description County 
325 ~=—I-80 060.90 0225152 I-80 OVER MARKET STREET BERGEN 
326 =: I-80 061.10 0225154 I-80 OVER SOUTH CENTER STREET BERGEN 
327 ~=—s I-80 061.70 0225156 I-80 OVER BOULEVARD ROAD BERGEN 
328 I-80 061.95 0225159 I-80/GSP, MIDLAND AVE., NJ TRANSIT BERGEN 
329 = I-80 063.25 0225165 I-80 WB/SADDLE RIV.RD.,RR.AVE.,RR. BERGEN 
330 = I-80 063.66 0225166 I-80/MARKET ST.MAIN ST.& SADDLE R. BERGEN 
331 I-80 063.82 0225167 RIVERVIEW AVENUE OVER I-80 BERGEN 
332 @=6I-80 065.05 0226152 SOUTH SUMMIT AVENUE OVER I-80 BERGEN 
333 ~=— I-80 066.70 0226163 I-80 OVER HUDSON STREET BERGEN 
334 ~=6I-80 066.95 0226164 I-80/HACK.RIV.,RIV.ST.,RR.AVE.,RR BERGEN 
335 ~=I1-80 067.65 0226167 PARK AVENUE OVER I-80 BERGEN 
336 6=— 81—s« 000.90) =—s- 2019153 RAMP E OVER US 1&9 AND NJ 81 UNION 
337 82 000.40 2012150 NJ 82 OVER RAHWAY RIVER UNION 
338 §=6©83 6002.95 0512151 NJ 83 OVER RR RIGHT-OF-WAY CAPE MAY 
339 94 003.10 2117154 NJ 94 OVER YARD'S CREEK WARREN 
340 94 009.18 2117160 NJ 94 OVER FRMR NYC & WESTERN RR WARREN 
341 94 009.24 2117161 NJ 94 OVER FRMR NYC & WESTERN RR WARREN 
342 ~=1-95 002.80 1120153 SCOTCH ROAD (CR 611) OVER I-95 MERCER 
343 ~=6I-95 074.80 0230161 I-95 SB OVER OVERPECK CREEK BERGEN 
344 =J-95 075.26 0230162 I-95/GRAND AVE(NJ93),FLT.RCK.BK,RR BERGEN 
345 109 002.78 0501150 NJ 109/CAPE MAY CHANNEL & SERV.RD. CAPE MAY 
346 120 000.16 0219150 NJ 120 OVER NJ 3 EB BERGEN 
347 130 008.80 1710152 US 130 OVER OLDMANS CREEK SALEM 
348 130 026.44 0419151 US 130 OVER LITTLE TIMBER CREEK CAMDEN 
349 §=130 027.45 0420150 US 130/SOUTH BRANCH OF NEWTON CK. CAMDEN 
350 §=6©130 046.60 0317152 US 130 OVER ASSISSCUNK CREEK BURLINGTON 
59130" 051.62 0317155 US 130 OVER CRAFTS CREEK BURLINGTON 
352 §=130 052.20 0317156 US 130 NB/KINKORA BR. (ABANDONED) BURLINGTON 
353 =130 067.35 1123150 US 130 OVER NJ 33 WESTBOUND MERCER 
354 130 068.90 1123152 US 130 OVER ROCKY BROOK MERCER 
355 130 070.00 1123153 US 130 OVER MILLSTONE RIVER MERCER 
356 §=6©147 000.94 0517152 NJ 147 OVER BEACH CREEK CAPE MAY 
357 = 147 001.69 0517151 NJ 147 OVER GRASSY SOUND CAPE MAY 
358 147 003.09 0517150 NJ 147 OVER MILL TAIL CREEK CAPE MAY 
Bay) 152- 001.20 0122156 NJ 152 OVER CREEK AT STA. 91 ATLANTIC 
360 152 001.66 0122155 NJ 152 OVER BROAD THOROFARE ATLANTIC 
361 152 001.85 0122154 NJ 152 OVER CREEK AT STA. 127 ATLANTIC 
Bo2 ~§156°000.14 1125150 NJ 156 OVER DOCTOR'S BROOK MERCER 
363 =159 000.02 0727150 NJ 159 OVER US 46 EB ESSEX 
364 166 000.83 1516150 NJ 166 OVER JAKES BRANCH OCEAN 
365 168 000.78 0819150 NJ 168 OVER GRENLOCH LAKE GLOUCESTER 
366 168 009.52 0426153 NJ 168 OVER NEWTON CREEK CAMDEN 
367 =169 003.60 0913151 E. 40TH ST./NATIONAL DOCKS SEC: HUDSON 
368 169 004.80 0913153 NJ 169/NJ TRANSIT (RARITAN VALLEY) HUDSON 
369 172 000.70 1229150 NJ 172 WB OVER NJ 18 MIDDLESEX 
Bye 173. 001.31. 2103152 NJ 173 OVER POHATCONG CREEK WARREN 
B71 173 003.15 2103153 NJ 173 OVER MUSCONETCONG RIVER WARREN 
B72 £977 003.75 . 1020150 NJ 179 OVER ALEXAUKEN CREEK HUNTERDON 
373 ~=©183 000.59 1426150 NJ 183 OVER CONRAIL (MORRIS. LINE) MORRIS 
oye 2028013.75 1021150 US 202 NB OVER S. BR. RARITAN RI. HUNTERDON 
375 202 014.00 1021152 US 202 NB/CENTRAL RR OF NJ (BR&W) HUNTERDON 
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Mile- Structure 
Log. Route Post. NO. De SCriptOn ees 2 ee ee 
376 ©202 014.16 1021154 US 202 NB OVER LEHIGH VALLEY RR HUNTERDON 
377 202 025.79 1808153 GARRETSON ROAD OVER US 202/206 SOMERSET 
378 202 026.15 1808156 US 202/206 SB OVER I-287 RAMP A SOMERSET 
379 202 032.55 1809150 US 202 OVER N. BR. RARITAN RIVER SOMERSET 
380 202 035.42 1809153 US 202 OVER BRANCH OF MINE BROOK SOMERSET 
381 202 039.10 1809158 US 202 OVER PASSAIC RIVER SOMERSET 
382 202 040.80 1416150 US 202 OVER PRIMROSE BROOK MORRIS 
383 206 005.03 0118154 US 206 OVER CLARKS CREEK ATLANTIC 
384 206 035.58 0325151 US 206 SB OVER US 130 NB BURLINGTON 
385 206 047.22 1129151 US 206 OVER LITTLE SHABAKUNK CK. MERCER 
386 206 052.50 1129154 US 206/STONEY BROOK FLOOD CHANNEL MERCER 
t 206 052.60 1129155 US 206 OVER STONEY BROOK MERCER 
387 206 061.82 1810155 US 206 OVER CRUSERS BROOK SOMERSET 
388 206 062.80 1810156 US 206 OVER CONRAIL SOMERSET 
389 206 066.36 1810164 US 206 OVER BR. OF ROYCES BROOK SOMERSET 
390 206 069.50 1810169 US 206 OVER BR. OF RARITAN RIVER SOMERSET 
391 206 069.76 1810170 US 206 OVER RARITAN RIVER SOMERSET 
392 206 092.63 1417158 US 206/S. BR. OF RARITAN RIVER MORRIS 
393 206 103.00 1911154 US 206 OVER BRANCH PEQUEST RIVER SUSSEX 
394 206 116.27 1912150 US 206 OVER DL&W RR ROW & DRY BK. SUSSEX 
395 206 122.57 1912160 US 206 OVER BIG FLAT BROOK SUSSEX 
396 §=©208 001.43 0232154 NJ 208 OVER ELRR & 20TH STREET BERGEN 
397. 208 001.85 0232155 FAIR LAWN AVENUE OVER NJ 208 BERGEN 
398 208 006.93 0233157 RUSSELL AVENUE OVER NJ 208 BERGEN 
399 208 008.48 0233160 SUMMIT AVENUE OVER NJ 208 BERGEN 
400 208 009.45 0233161 NJ 208 OVER COLONIAL ROAD BERGEN 
401 208 009.65 0233164- NJ 208 OVER DELAWARE & OTSEGO RR BERGEN 
402 1-280 001.52 1418150 NEW ROAD (CR 632) OVER I-280 MORRIS 
403 ‘1-280 008.23 0730150 PROSPECT AVENUE SB (CR 577)/I-280 ESSEX 
404 1-280 009.45 0730153 MT. PLEASANT AVE. (CR 660)/I-280 ESSEX 
405 1-280 009.90 0730154 NORTHFIELD AVENUE (CR 508)/I-280 ESSEX 
406 1-280 010.10 0730156 VALLEY ROAD OVER I-280 ESSEX 
407 1-280 010.10 0730155 WHITTINGHAM PLACE OVER I-280 ESSEX 
408 1-280 011.39 0730161 EVERGREEN PLACE SB OVER I-280 ESSEX 
409 1-280 011.63 0730164 SOUTH CLINTON AVENUE OVER I-280 ESSEX 
410 1-280 014.26 0731155 I-280/BROAD, PLANE & STATE STREETS ESSEX 
411 1-280 014.30 0731159 I-280 RAMP D TO NJ 21 OVER RELIEF ESSEX 
412 1-280 014.40 0731157 I-280 OVER NJ 21 & RAMPS C&D ESSEX 
413 1-280 014.40 0731160 RAMP A/RAMP B (NJ 21NB TO I-280EB) ESSEX 
414  J-280 014.55 0731161 WILLIAM A. STICKEL MEM. BRIDGE ESSEX 
4151-287 000.05 1230163 I-287 NB OVER NJ TURNPIKE MIDDLESEX 
416 ‘1-287 000.94 1230151 I-287 NB OVER US 1 MIDDLESEX 
417 ‘1-287 004.60 1231158 I-287 NB OVER DURHAM AVENUE MIDDLESEX 
: 1-287 004.60 1231159 I-287 SB OVER DURHAM AVENUE MIDDLESEX 
418 1-287 005.90 1231160 STELTON ROAD (CR 529) OVER I-287 MIDDLESEX 
419 1-287 006.41 1231161 WASHINGTON AVENUE OVER I-287 MIDDLESEX 
420 1-287 007.30 1231162 I-287 NB OVER S. RANDOLPHVILLE RD. MIDDLESEX 
1-287 007.30 1231163 I-287 SB OVER S. RANDOLPHVILLE RD. MIDDLESEX 
421  I-287 007.71 1231164 OLD NEW BRUNSWICK ROAD OVER I-287 MIDDLESEX 
422  I-287 008.50 1231166 I-287 NB OVER POSSUMTOWN ROAD MIDDLESEX 
; 1-287 008.50 1231167 1-287 SB OVER POSSUMTOWN ROAD MIDDLESEX 
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Mile- Structure 

Loc. Route Post No. Description County 
~423~—«I-287 010.41 1812150 1-287 RAMP A OVER RAMP B SOMERSET 
424 ~—=«&T-287 «014.23 1813150 I-287 NB OVER US 22 EB SOMERSET 

4251-287 014.28 1812163 I-287 SB OVER US 22 EB SOMERSET 

- 1-287 014.28 1813152 I-287 NB OVER US 22 WB SOMERSET 

426 ~=1-287 014.38 1813153 I-287 SB OVER US 22 WB & RAMP NC SOMERSET 

427 ~=1-287 016.55 1813160 NORTH BRIDGE STREET OVER I-287 SB SOMERSET 

428 1-287 017.75 1814150 RAMP B OVER I-287 SB SOMERSET 

429 =: 1-287 022.28 1815154 I-287 NB OVER US 202/206 SOMERSET 

430 = I-287 024.35 1815159 FAR HILLS ROAD OVER I-287 NB SOMERSET 

é I-287 024.35 1815160 FAR HILLS ROAD OVER I-287 SB SOMERSET 

431 JI-287 031.80 1419159 GLEN ALPINE ROAD OVER I-287 MORRIS 

432 I-287 034.70 1419169 JAMES STREET OVER JI-287 MORRIS 

433 =1-287 044.10 1420159 INTERVALE ROAD (US 202) OVER I-287 MORRIS 

434 = J-287 045.00 1420163 CR 511 OVER I-287 MORRIS 

435. = 1-295 001.55 1711150 1-295 NB/NJTPK, US 40, SALEM CANAL SALEM 

436 1-295 003.95 1712152 GEORGETOWN ROAD OVER I-295 SALEM 

437 ~=—I-295 019.49 0821168 MANTUA GROVE ROAD (CR 656)/I-295 GLOUCESTER 

438 I-295 024.52 0823151 I-295 OVER NJ 45 & CONRAIL GLOUCESTER 

439 ~=1-295 027.00 0428151 I-295 RAMP D OVER I-76 CAMDEN 

440 =‘ 1-295 027.10 0428150 I-295 RAMP D OVER RAMP A CAMDEN 

441 =1-295 029.84 0428163 I-295/BARRINGTON AVE.& CAPE MAY RR CAMDEN 

442 1-295 030.25 0428166 1-295 OVER COPELY ROAD (CR 666) CAMDEN 

443 322 002.45 0824150 US 322 OVER PRSL RR GLOUCESTER 

4447322 012.70 0825152 US 322 OVER BR. OF RACCOON CREEK GLOUCESTER 

445 322 043.20 0119156 US 322 OVER BIG DITCH ATLANTIC 

446 440 000.12 1234150 NJ 440 EB OVER RAMP WI MIDDLESEX 

447 440 000.35 1234153 RAMP WK/WOODBRIDGE AVENUE (CR 514) MIDDLESEX 

448 440 002.00 1234167 NJ 440 OVER GSP AND US 9 MIDDLESEX 

449 495 000.65 0916150 NJ 495 RAMPS B, G, & J OVER NJ 3 HUDSON 

450 495 001.25 0917153 KENNEDY BOULEVARD SB OVER NJ 495 HUDSON 

, 495 001.25 0917154 KENNEDY BOULEVARD NB OVER NJ 495 HUDSON 

451 495 001.74 0917160 PALISADES AVE. & 32ND ST./NJ 495 HUDSON 

452 495 002.05 0917163 N. MARGINAL ST.(NJ495) OVER PARK AVE HUDSON 
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